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“Why the Hell Not?” | Alarm Bells in 


The right slogan—and recipe—for the Labour Paris 
party’s rethinking (page 305) 


Recent incidents have demonstrated an 
underlying weakness of the 
° Gaullist regime (page 307) 
Dropping the New Deal 


America’s Left, too, is reappraising its position (page 331) The Summit 


General de Gaulle’s latest pronounce- 
ment has thrown the east-west timetable 
back into the melting-pot 
(pages 310 and 341) 


Freeing the Pound 
Political Violence in 


What remains to be done is less than some re lie ~<e 
zealots would like (page 351) ica ne nee 


Lancashire’s Golden Chance 
Boom before the big slimming operation MOT oO owe A YEAR OF CHANGE 
presents some problems (page 353) 


World Politics and Business 





CURtGIN WALLING 


is When A DuIlLDING 
stanbs behind 

it ANd KEEDS 

warm and DRY 


New office block extension for the Kenwood Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Woking. 









Architects : Malcolm Peck, Roberts & Associates, A./A.R.1.B.A. 


“Is when a building stands behind it? Does the 
child mean a wall?” 


“But of course he means a wall. A trans- 
parent wall, a translucent wall, or if you prefer 


it a wall of opaque panelling hung on concrete 
and steel.” 


“The child means WALLSPAN?” 


“That is undoubtedly what the child does 
mean—WALLSPAN—the name that Williams & 
Williams contributed to British Architecture—to 
World Architecture. The name for the glittering 


frum bookwng building prodneds RTT TL 


aluminium murals that form one or more sides of 
those soaring monolithic office-blocks, those airy 
garden-landscaped factories, those gay and utterly 
functional schools. 


“With WALLSPAN the skeleton building is clad 
in days instead of weeks. WALLSPAN telescopes the 
time between the first glint in the architect's eye 
and moving-in day.” 


“Williams & Williams products 
buildings sooner?” 


make _ better 


‘““Sooner—better—more beautiful even’. 





Williams & Willlams make steel windows of every description. ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, movable steel and glass partitioning, ALUMINE* patent 


glazing, WALLSPAN curtain wailing and many other products. 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS* RELIANCE WORKS: CHESTER 


WILLIAMS HOUSE: 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN ~LONDOON' W cA 
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Now you can break the stranglehold of printing 
Ais Ug and duplicating costs .. . floor them for good by new, 


revolutionary rerography. 


DIINTING COSTS —xEROGRAPHY. ssieimaten om 

| eee eT En ¥ 
a7 ” originals in 5 minutes ...fordd.. . for offset-titho 

g ut MEL IUAO Ripa ul kee aie S 


LAURE GRV ME eae ce ui eR ee mela age 


4) print work. Eliminates time wasted typing and 
You We checking stencils. Cuts paper costs by as much as 30%. 
a 


Can be operated by your ezisting staff. 


e-. but there are a lot more advantages worth finding out about—allow us to 


give you the full, astonishing xerographic story by asking your secretary to 
fill in this coupon and attach it to your letterhead. 


RANK"XERoX 


LIMITED es iiciisicitiei 


33-41 MORTIMER STREET 


LONDON W.1 Museum 5432 


E/24/10/59 
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SEA WATER DISTILLATION PLANT 


The Wwesleld fisel trbtallationina Temperate Zone. 


Fresh Water from the sea is produced 
by Weir plant at 


ANDAMAN IS. 


There is an obvious need for large-scale sea water distillation in rainless areas where 
industrial development is vital to the economy. 

The new “ Weirwater” plant in Guernsey* makes history by being the first such 
installation to be erected in a country having plentiful rainfall, but no further facilities 
for catchment and storage. 

This plant is a half-million-gallons-a-day insurance policy against the risk of drought, 
which could ruin the flower and tomato crops which are the mainstay of the island’s 
economy. 

Other authorities are fast realising the necessity of finding new means of mecting the 
ever-increasing thirst of nations with expanding industries and populations. They 
are also realising the fact that by installing Weir “ Multiflash”’ plant, fresh water 
can be a by-product of any power generating station near the sea. 


* To be completed early in 1960. 


ae BY Ze.0 ae PLANT WILL SOON BE PRODUCING 


ADEN 

GIBRALTAR 

LOBITOS 
KUWAIT 

BAHAMAS 

ARUBA 

CU RACAO 
*GUERNSEY 


*UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


tA NEW 2,000,000 GALLONS PER DAY 
PLANT IS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


103 MILLION GALLONS PER DAY 


well over three quarters of the world’s total output from 
land installations. 


G. & J. WEIR LTD., Cathcart, Glasgow, S.4. 


The Weir Group: 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. * DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. * WEIR HOUSING CORP., LTD: ZWICKY LTD. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. ‘WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. * LOBNITZ & CO. LTD * W. R. SKINNER LTD. 
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Now take | 
a tonic holiday 
trip by BEA 


You feel overworked and overtired? Then 
do as the man in the picture has done. Give 
yourself a much-needed break from every- 
day life. At this time of year a holiday on 
the continent will bring the sunshine back 
into your life as nothing else can. 














WHERE TO GO 

Send in this coupon for a free copy of BEA’s 
fascinating winter holiday bookjet, for in- 
formation about places, tariffs and enter- 
tainment. a» 
































SESE HSO SHO SESSSESE SEES EE ESESEESEEEHEESEEES 


Post this coupon in an unsealed en- 
velope (with 2d. stamp) to BEA, 
Booklet Dept. El, Dorland House, 
Lower Regent St., London, 8.W.1. 


Please send me a copy of the new BEA 
booklet “It does you good to get away!”’ 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





SOCOOSOSS HOSES SOO OSES ETOOSEEETSSESESESESESOSSESESES SESE DEES 


| 













= THERMOTANK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


=n 


Now they can give of their best 















SS 





Yt N 


WOR SSS | 
WAAC ARSSSS Ss at a Johannesburg Building Society 
\ * 


Staff in the new headquarters of the United Building Society, the largest lin 
South Africa, are continents away from the heat or chill of the nearby | 
Johannesburg streets. Thermotank air conditioning provides perfect comfort 
in this ten-storey building, one of a series of the Society’s offices throughott 
the Union which have Thermotark installations. Other Thermotank 
contracts in South Africa include the head office of the national power 
authority, the Electricity Supply Commission; the air conditioning of sevdn 
department stores; brewery plant, hospitals, and fan equipment for gold minps, 
Thermotank can plan, design and install air conditioning equipment ' 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 


Here are a few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: 
BRITAIN Conversion of the liner s.s. ‘ORCADES’ carried out, i 
providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.t.u’s per hour. i 
UNITED STATES Contracts for Texas Instruments, Standard Oil, American Telephpne 
nnn and Telegraph Company, John Hopkins University, Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. 

MIDDLE EAST Installations include the Fao Port Control and Wireless Station Building 
on the Persian Gulf and the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Baghdad. 
AUSTRALIA Full air conditioning for the Melbourne office of 

Bank of Australia and New Zealand. Also hospitals, hotels, schools, : ' 
laboratories and current shipping including two 19,000-ton vessels, 


ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 


fone 


* International Gold Medallists, 
Brussels Exhibition, 1958 { 























CLIMATE 











MADE TO MEASURE 


THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI - SCOTLAND 


London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, South Africa, U.S.A, 
TGA NI3 
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TRANS'STORSCD 


, SUCCESSFUL COMPANIES USETHE SH SSTALOWVette 





















IT’S AN AUTOMATIC AID 10 CLEAR THINKING’ 





— says E. R. PAGE % 


*E. R. Page, Managing Director of Holts Products Ltd., Europe's 
largest manufacturers of specialised chemical compounds. They 
have been responsible for many new techniques in the realm of 
automobile repair and maintenance, and are pioneers in the development 
of body-filling materials of the plastic metal 

£ and catalyst type. Holt Products enjoy a 


world-wide market — including the U.S.A, 





‘Here at Holt’s we have 32 Stenorettes in constant use. The new Stenorette makes it even easier to save time. 
They handle all the normal correspondence and office = Transistorised for immediate readiness always (no 
memos. Office efficiency has been increased with a saving ‘warming-up’ period), restyled for faster than ever 
in time and money. We've proved Stenorettes an asset operation and giving well over 30 minutes continuous 
in the technical laboratory, too. And by all accounts, recording time per cassette, the Stenorette is the best 


most of our overseas agents use them, business buy ever 


Speaking for myself, a Stenorette is an automatic 


memory. I find I can load it with all the things I want to You owe it to yourself to know about it. Ask your 
remember—ready for when I want to remember them.’ secretary to post the coupon, 
! Please send me a copy of the Stenorette leaflet. TH E G R o if D Co 
i IN ccsnsststinsissasimosiksehdelenl leslie at eliaeialeea tacit | 
| | TRANSISTORISED 
| PRED vs cccncsinsoucseniescsstpconectascskusbasemsbesensiiees sinmansenesseeuhanesesese pt senseasetasen=eanen | Sstenorette 
MMIII .ssscasnsisissicrseredeiiacnindeceniticaiheedagiadiadaciaieatabamaeae | 
| PRICE including these basic accessories: Tape Cassette and 
| iiideaehialdhichanidiiptsiaiiinienmaaieanstigeiamn aaa ; a a ee estas 
| ieee Neen ae NIETO NO On me rs | 61 = G N S Transcriptor Earphone and Clip, Transcriptio’ Foot 
S sctiieseiiailiaiiemeaiiaaceeiaeicaesiaitaaiamadadaaaaaae 2 Control and Dust Cover. 


G R U A D i G (G t : Br ita : n) LT D . Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1! 


Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26 
(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Limited) 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS: 




















Aluminium was a precious metal when 


Napoleon III used it for the eagles On 

om DT TL 

regimental standards. In 1886, two scientis t 
i 


—Hlall in the U.S.A. and Fléroult in France 
—erolved a method of extracting aluminingn 

' 

| 
from its oxides. The availability of a metal beth 
light and strong led to the development of the htgh 
2: speed petrol engine, which made possible mechanical flicht. 

Poe's z Wi}; i I 

So MN G tmi | 
= reat minds... 


i 
i 
' 
‘ 











permanently, with freedom from fatigue 


stresses. It provides high strength with 


considerable saving in weight; it gives 


The Fok ker I riend. hip makes exiensive use of Red. 


greater safety and more economical operation. Today, over 70 types of aircraft—from guided 


missiles to jet airliners—depend on Redux. 


Redux adhesives for metal aircraft structures 


Redux is a registered trade name 


CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED 


Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawjton 2121 
AP 3457 
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Seventeen storey Bowater House 

contains over 7,000 lighting and 

f bl socket outlets—wired with over 

350 000 Var S O Ca e three hundred and fifty thousand 
) yards of BICC P.V.C. cables. 


The electrical contractors were 
Messrs. Troughton and Young Ltd. 


s 
in Bowater House — ,B¢s,mppics at te mins 












260 YARDS OF 
WIRING CABLES 
in 16th Century 
St. Albans House ‘ “ 
BICC P.V.C. cables were bl 
wacwennes  WITINS Caples 


prise the offices and resi- 
dence of Mr. R. T. Pearce, 


ee eee for every type of installation 





of St. Albans. The electrical 
contractor was Mr. R. 
Kemble. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED, 21 BLOOMSBURY STREET. LONDON. w.c.1 
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In factories throughout Britain ‘Calor’ Propane 
does the job faster... cleaner... cheaper 


Wherever clean, fast economical 
heating is essential Calor Propane 
in bulk is the perfect fuel. The 
profile cutting process illustrated 
here is a clear-cut example of Calor 
Propane’s superiority. 


CONSIDER THE FACTS 


@ Profile cutting by Calor Propane 


produces a cleaner cut than con- 
ventional fuels. 


© Profile cutting by Calor Propane 


costs-very much less. 


@ Profile cutting by Calor Propane 


involves less normal labour. 





A Universal Profile Cutting machine in use at the factory of HAYTERS LTD., 
of Bishop’s Stortford. Two Calor Propane bulk storage tanks supply heat to the 
works canteen and for degreasing, in addition to the profile-cutting machinery. 


Calor Propane 


SERVES INDUSTRY BEST 


DELIVERED IN BULK The largest 
Propane tanker fleet in Britain main- 
tains a never failing service delivering 
Calor Propane in bulk to storage 
tanks erected anywhere in the factory 
or on your site. You carry an ample 
fuel reserve because storage tanks are 
available in capacities to suit any con- 
sumption rate. And Calor Propane 
is the only modern fuel universally 
available throughout the British Isles 


There is only one really modern, 
really efficient fuel that can be 
used on any site in Britain 

— CALOR PROPANE 





CALI 


SCOTLAND, N. IRELAND & EIRE: 








. (PROPANE) INDUSTRIAL DIVISION ENGLAND: 178-202 GREAT PORTLAND STREET,W.1 
11-15 WESTWOOD ROAD, POLLOKSHAWS, GLASGOW, S.3 


—wherever your site is you can en- 
joy the benefits of Britain’s newest 
industrial fuel. 


HEAT ON TAP Calor Propane can be 
used just like mains gas... piped 
from bulk storage containers to out- 
let points where you need them. Calor 
Propane is already supplying clean, 
economical trouble-free heating for 
hundreds of different appliances all 
over the country. Qualified advice on 
using Calor Propane is yours for the 
asking -— write to the address below. 


EXPERT SERVICE Once you become 
a Calor Propane user an expert 
24-hour maintenance service is at 
your disposal —Calor serves you best! 


CALOR 
Propane 


The Industrial Division of Calor Gas 


uit 


‘| 


7A 
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Lively minds like 
GUARDIAN 


As aman grows, so his tastes grow. Once he was content 
to read about day-by-day trivialities and gossip. Now his 
eyes are set on wider horizons. He wants to know what is 
going on in the world—and to appraise it intelligently. He 
is no fogey : he doesn’t want a stuffy or a pompous news- 
paper. Hewants one that is brisk, to the point, well informed. 

The Guardian meets his wishes. It is a lively paper for 
people with lively minds. It costs you threepence, but in 


every other way it is magnificently free. 
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chairs 

he said... 
you'll 

be 
wanting 
desks 
next ! 





There are forms of make-do that the bright 
executive can think of, but in general desks and 
chairs are necessary equipment in offices, don’t 
you think ? Just as important these days are 
internal telephone systems. Time saving, 
energy saving, goodwill saving, Siemens 
Ediswan private telephones can be tailored to 
your business requirements exactly. Even by 
the rough and ready method of counting heads, 


they won’t cost more than a couple of shillings 











a week per phone. No capital outlay and no 


maintenance charges—all taken care of by 





Siemens Ediswan rental scheme, and there ir 
service depots all over the country. No 
obligation whatsoever if you send for further 


details. 


private telephone systems 


SIEMENS EDISON SWAN LIMITED Ai AE. Company 


Private Telephone Division, 3 Avon Trading Estate, Avonmore Road, 
West Kensington, London, W.14. Telephone : FULham 9471 


| 
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ELOQUENT 


PACKAGING 





Your packaging should speak with an 


individual voice. It should be right 


both for the market you want to reach 


and the mood you want to evoke. 


We at Sanderson have wide experience 


of packaging problems. Sanderson 


Signature Papers have been created 


for many well-known brand-names. 
Let us print one for you—a paper which is 
perfectly attuned to your firm 

and to its products. 


S ianretive apes 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ANDERSON 
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miles of copper 


for tons of gas 


This is a heat exchanger, part of a 
tonnage gas plant being built by 
British Oxygen Engineering Limited, 
a BOC Company. 

To maintain the unique BOC ser- 
vice of gases to industry, British 
Oxygen make not only the gases 
but the air separation plants as 
well. It is these plants which produce 
oxygen for steelmaking, nitrogen 
for the chemical industry, and argon 
used in building Britain’s nuclear 
power stations, aircraft and rockets. 


British 
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NKK -STEEL, PIPES & SHIPS 













Tankers built by NKK with NKK’s steel carry oil produced with NKK’s pipes 





NIPPON KOKAN’s capacity to produce from iron ore an astonishing variety of high-quality 
products assures customers that the most exacting requirements will be promptly and 
faithfully met. 


Principal Products: 

Tubular Goods—Bars & Shapes—Plates & Sheets—G.I. Sheets—Pig Iron 
Ferro-Alloys—Coal Chemicals—Fertilizers—Refractories—SHIPBUILD- 
ING—SHIP REPAIRS—INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


NIPPON KOKAN kx. 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 


Head Office: Ohtemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Cables: STEELTUBE TOKYO, KOKANSHIP TOKYO 
New York Office: Room No. 1115, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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LAING FOR COMPLETION ON TIME 


Co-operating for two years with 
the Architects and Consulting 
Engineers, the Group’s Research 
and Development Centre put its 
testing facilities, casting and 
construction experience into the 
development of LAINGSPAN, 
Here, at Arnold near Nottingham, . 
school accommodation for 
720 pupils was constructed 
in 15 months and is now occupied. 
Architects: Architects and 
Building Branch of the Ministry of 
Education in collaboration with 
Nottinghamshire Education 
Committee. 


Consulting Engineers: A. J. & J. D. Harris 
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JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


GREAT BRITAIN - 


CANADA: UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: RHODESIA 





% 


We are 30.000 men 


producing steel 








PHOENIX-RHEINROHR AG 


VEREINIGTE HUTTEN- UND ROHRENWERKE DUSSELDORF 


GERMANY 






7 works on Rhine and Ruhr 4 
Staff: 30.000 7 


ab ace ee 
1.147.965.000.— DM 
Sales 1957/58 
1.502.000.000.— DM 


Pig iron production 1957/58 


2.024.158 t 


Crude steel production 1957/58 
2.359.163 t 


Rolled steel production 1957/58 
2.259.689 t 


Steel tubes 

Steel tube products 
toh iets 

Plate products 
Clad materials 


Products made of SICROMAL and 
other RHEINROHR special steels 


Pig iron 

Semi-finished products 
Sections 

Permanent way material 
Siig] ometi-t-) 

Wide flat.steel 
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‘LOCKHEED | 


Electra: 


-another good reason 


| 
for flying KLM 


COGNAC 


is everything a fine brandy should be. 


f Diniait DYoheucke gf oe JARNAC COGNAC 


















Jet-age speed, jet-age roominess, jet-age comfort. 
Off the ground quicker, through the air 
smoother, getting there faster. 

More room to move in, more room to sit in, 

more room to relax in. 
Longer range, fewer refuelling stops, the 
reassurance of 4 reliable prop-jet engines. 


Extras here, extras there, 





extras in everything but cost. 


Slim, smooth and elegant, 





Exclusive fo KLM uncumbrous and exact, a watch 
Z The Electra is exclusive in Europe to KLM. ; that is wholly the watch 

It will be introduced progressively | of today, up-to-the-minute in 
on KLM Near Eastern Routes from December. | OY ia re ° | 
| the watch its design, up-to-the-secom 


| in its timekeeping. 






for the atmosphere 





Z ae Book through your Travel Agent or call | Prices of different models range 
Vf KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Time & Life | from £24.15.0 to £80.15.0 
bf Building, New Bond Street, London W1 
4p Tel: MAY 8803 and at Birmingham, | Representatives in the United Kingdom: : 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. | HATTON JEWELLERY CO. LTD., 51 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C# 
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Gregory laughs last 
Dens Juste 


Either I am crazy, or your brother James is... If that were the only 
doubt, my mind would be at ease. But now come signs and rumours which 
seem to reflect upon your sanity-as well. 


I have lately had the impression (illusion, possibly ?) of secret letters, 
mysterious phone calls, conversations at cross purposes... / have the very 
strong impression that newspapers are being delivered to my house — notably 
The Observer — that were neither ordered or paid for... J firmly believe 
that certain crypto-romantic messages in the Personal Column of the Observer 
are addressed by your brother to my wife... I have had a vision of my 
elder boy Stephen pacing the lawn in an opera cloak... 


So far, so good. I’m a tolerant man, I trust. If the cat had given birth 
to a parrot, or the skies had rained brimstone, or the Liberals had won in a 
landslide, I wouldn’t protest. 


But when I hear that at five o’clock this morning my son Stephen and 
your brother James fought a duel, at which you were present, I require 
an explanation. Kindly furnish one. 


Gregory 


: Later — Your letter is just to hand —to my relief, on the whole. Am I now to 
congratulate you both? You seem to expect it. Virtue triumphant, James deflated 
... The whole idea was preposterous. I wish I had been there to see. 


As for that maniac brother of yours, I’m content I suppose — provided he 
never darkens my doors or my newspapers again. 


G. 


Further thoughts... 

Try as I may, I cannot fathom this James. That he should cherish a 
sentimental memory of L. is excusable. That he should send her the Observer 
week by week, if unusual, was at any rate better than strumming a guitar 
under Stephen’s window by mistake. But that he should assail me through the 
columns of a paper I’ve known and respected for years seems grotesque. 


It’s some satisfaction on a Sunday morn, when Steve vanishes up to his 
eyebrows behind those potent words 


THE OBSERVER 


to know who’s paying for it. Though I may well have to renew the 
subscription, in fairness to myself! I quarrelled with it over Suez (and with 
you too, I remember), but I must say I’m glad to see it again. 


What a shocking thing that a paper of such wit, wisdom and repute should 
have been a vehicle for brother J.’s graceless frolics. I suppose they didn’t 
realise what was going on... 





So ends our story. But The Observer will be on sale next Sunday as usual. 
Why is it so remarkable ? Gentle Non-Reader, buy it and see! 


Col 
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“Why the 
Hell Not?” 


O let us try to keep the debate on Labour’s future free from both 
D exaggeration and underestimation. Even if Mr Gaitskell were to curl 
up in uninterrupted sleep between now and 1964, Britain would be 
unlikely to face forty years of reactionary Tory rule. If the Tories were to 
become really reactionary, or if events made them seem so, the next election 
would see the 2 to 3 per cent swing that is needed to turn Mr Macmillan out 
of power. But, at times when things are going moderately right and the 
Conservatives are keeping moderately left, Labour’s policies are badly designed 
to please the 15 million supporters it needs, because those policies are too much 
trimmed to please two very small groups of people. These are the few thousands 
of Victorian marxists who dominate many constituency Labour party meetings 
between elections, and the handful of leaders of Britain’s major trade 
unions. The problems that these two groups set for Labour are quite separate. 
The constituency marxists would not, in point of fact, exert any great influence 
upon a Labour government if one came back to power ; their disadvantage to 
Mr Gaitskell is the image which their favourite battle cries (nationalisation, 
working class militancy, and the rest) spread among a twentieth century electorate. 
During the last Parliament Mr Gaitskell tried to manceuvre these fundamentalist 
battle cries out of Labour’s policies in a very “diplomatic” way; he was 
very pleased with the fact that he was achieving a silent revolution in Labour’s 
policies without the marxists realising what he was doing. The result, of course, 
was that the Tories were able to ensure that the mass of the electorate did not 
realise what he was doing either. The lesson for this Parliament is that Labour’s 
abandonment of its barnacle policies will not get over to the electorate unless 
it is also made sufficiently explicit to get over to the constituency zealots and to 
certain left wing Labour MPs, which will cause some of them to flounce angrily 
out of the party into splinter groups. The initial question for Mr Gaitskell is 
whether the risk of encountering such splinter groups is worth while. 

There are some arguments for saying that it is not, but they have mostly been 
weakened by the 1959 election. The constant marxist attenders at constituency 
party meetings this time played only a small part in Labour’s vote-collecting 
organisation, compared with the army of amateur volunteer workers who turned 
up at election time only. Gone is the theory of the days of Bevanite purges 
that the only reason why Labour lost in 1955 was because they stood disunited ; 
now, they have fallen united with an even bigger bump. The experience of 
Holborn and St Pancras does not suggest that even a strong group of bitterly 
antagonised local zealots will put up a candidate to split the Labour vote in a 
marginal seat. Moreover, the constant left wing “ presence ” in the party creates 
difficulties of organisation as well as of image. For example, one of Labour’s 
prime needs, as the bulge age group moves into the teens, will be to build 
up an efficient youth organisation in these next few years, whose members will 
be attracted much more by juke boxes than by political pi-jaws ; so long as so 
many constituency parties are run by humourless marxists it is very difficult to 
get this sort of youth organisation started. At present Labour headquarters is 
terrified of encouraging any other sort of local Labour youth clubs, because it 
thinks that all their members (all half a dozen of them per constituency) would 
probably be perverted by local militants into Trotskyite cells. 

All this provides a strong case for not being too frightened of losing the support 
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of the faithful but expensive constituency zealots ; such a loss 
would not always be a disadvantage, but often the reverse. It 
suggests that Mr Gaitskell would be wise to be brutally explicit 
in saying soon that the party has abandoned new nationalisa- 
tions (including steel nationalisation) as a commitment, instead 
of covering that fact up. It probably tilts the balance in favour 
of Mr Jay’s suggestion for rechristening the party “ Labour 
and Reform.” Above all, however, it suggests that Labour now 
needs to decide whether it is primarily a parliamentary party 
or primarily an extra-parliamentary movement. Hitherto it 
has asked its leaders to behave as if it were the first, while 
saddling them with an apparatus appropriate only to the 
second. The Conservatives have never made this mistake. 


oe speaking, the term ‘the Conservative party” 
applies only to the party inside Parliament ; it is supported 
outside Parliament by its creation, “the National Union of 
Conservative and Unionist Associations” (this year’s chair- 
man, Councillor E. J. Brown, and who, pray, has heard of 
him ?). In complete contrast the term “the Labour party ” 
is properly applied only to the mass organisation of the party 
outside Parliament (next year’s chairman, Mr Mikardo, and 
everybody, alas, has heard of him); it supports in Parliament a 
separate organisation, the “Parliamentary Labour Party,” 
which it sometimes regards as its creature. There is no doubt 
at all that the Tory way of terming things, and so of doing 
things, is better. At the annual conferences of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations, at Blackpool 
and elsewhere, the local zealots still attract unfavourable 
publicity by screaming for more flogging and hanging ; but 
at least poor Mr Butler is not thereby obliged to set up a 
policy rethinking committee, perhaps to recommend that the 
progressive and conservative thing to do would be to devise 
some new way of flogging people without actually hurting 
them. Labour’s need is to adopt a constitutional method 
which should reap at least the advantages that the Tories 
now have, and should preferably do still better in several 
ways. The desirable changes are of a sort that might appear 
revolutionary in form, but would be much less so in real 
content. 

The ideal reform would be to agree that there should be 
no formal votes at all at the annual conferences of what is 
now called the Labour party—but had much better be called, 
say, the National Association of Labour Supporters in the 
Constituencies and Trade Unions (hereinafter christened 
NALSCTU). Of course, Mr Gaitskell should still say that 
he' will read or listen to the speeches made at the annual 
conferences of NALSCTU with the greatest attention, and 
regard them as important and interesting expressions of view ; 
but, like Mr Macmillan at Conservative conferences, he should 
have no greater obligation than that. The ruling national 
body of NALSCTU, at present called Labour’s national 
executive, could then be seen to be a much less important 
body than the shadow cabinet of the Parliamentary Labour 
party. It would not then matter very much whether this ruling 
national body was elected in the same way as the national 
executive is now, or whether, as Mr Jay has suggested, elec- 
tions to the “ national executive” should henceforth be on a 
federal basis (with some members elected by the Parliamentary 
Labour party, some by the trade unions, and some by the 
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constituency organisations); indeed in the end some third 
quite different method of manning it might be devised. 

Of course, the local associations affiliated to NALSCTU 
(associations at present called the constituency Labour parties) 
would still be the bodies to pick Labour candidates for Parlia- 
ment ; but even here it would be wise to make one constitu- 
tional change. Candidates should no longer be selected by 
management committees or special selection committees of 
the local associations, on which constant attenders (often 
marxist zealots) and local trade union officials can sometimes 
too firmly entrench themselves. Instead, selection meetings for 
candidates should be affairs advertised well in advance, pre- 
ferably on set days agreed by Transport House, and at them 
any paid-up local member of the Labour party could be 
allowed to turn up and vote. Those other tight-knit bodies 
which bring intermittent disgrace upon the Labour party, the 
caucus meeting of Labour groups of local councillors, could 
also profitably be weakened or abolished. The Tories manage 
to run the local councils which they control without such a 
blatantly tight degree of discipline ; indeed, Tory councillors 
often call themselves independents and do not accept Tory 
whips at all. 


— these changes would be much more formal than factual, 
in the sense that they would not significantly and directly 
change the actions of a Labour government when in power ; 
but they could significantly change the image of—and the 
pressures upon—a Labour party while in Opposition, which 
is what matters for the next five years. They would also 
provide the beginnings of an answer to Labour’s second great 
problem, which is its electorally unpopular servility to the 
trade unions. This unpopularity was probably the greatest 
single reason why Labour lost the last election, and the chances 
are that it is going to increase. 

The constitutional changes suggested above would not do 
anything so silly and impossible as to “cut the nexus 
between the Labour party and the trade unions ”—whatever 
that may mean. But they would solve the problem of the 
block vote at party conferences by making all votes there 
unimportant or non-existent ; party leaders need not then 
be so neurotic about the possibility that, if they annoy some 
particular trade union boss about an act to liberalise shop 
opening hours, that boss might conceivably throw a million 
votes against them at a critical conference debate about 
nuclear arms. The device of a more democratic system of 
selection for parliamentary candidates would work in the 
same direction. Trade unions could still sponsor particular 
candidates ; very often, because of this sponsorship or because 
of the local popularity of the union candidate proposed, they 
would get in (so that there would be no danger of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour party deteriorating wholly into a gaggle of 
middle class boulevardiers revolving in a social vacuum—an 
important thing to avoid). But because local union officials 
would not be able to pack management committees, there 
would be slightly less danger of them depositing their super- 
annuated worthies in the Mother of Parliaments in lieu of 
putting them on a union pension scheme. 

With these constitutional changes behind him, the question 
then would be whether Mr Gaitskell would be bold enough 
to become as ready to criticise trade unions when they ett 
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as the Tories are to criticise (and sometimes even act against) 
big business, despite the fact that businessmen are the 
Conservative party’s paymasters and provide it with so many 
MPs. This is not only a matter of achieving essential freedom 
of speech for Labour on such unpopular issues as strikes or 
inflation. If a left wing party is to have any long-term mean- 
ing, it must be because the party stands for movement and 
change, for accelerating the removal of dying industries and 
their replacement by new ones, for constantly trying to renew 
the nation’s fibre and energy. Sometimes left wing parties 
have tried to sweep away old orders of society and industries 
by revolution, sometimes by free trade. The tragedy of the 
Labour party during the reign of the trade unions is that it 
has got itself to the right of the Conservative party in this 
respect. Labour planning now means protection for cotton ; 
Labour controls now mean hidebound conservatism for any 
declining area or trade ; Mr Gaitskell will never lead a really 
left wing party until he can say openly what reactionary 
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nonsense is the National Union of Mineworkers’ present plan 
for coal. 

The object of all these changes would be to enable Labour 
to strip itself for action as a gay, balanced, pungent critic 
of society and its conventional wisdom, with a slogan of 
“Why the hell not ?” It would be to rescue the progressive, 
irreverent, anti-stuffed-shirt party from appearing to be 
manipulated, on the one hand, by devotees of a Victorian 
intellectual creed and, on the other, by one of the most slow- 
moving, pettifogging economic vested interests in the country. 
With how many of the changes tentatively suggested here 
would Labour insiders seriously disagree ? How many of the 
problems set by this election defeat is the non-marxist majority 
of the Labour party going to dare to talk about? Our 
correspondence columns will gladly be opened to any construc- 
tive or authoritative comment from Labour supporters that is 


related to a modern left wing vision for tomorrow, and to the 
facts of today. 


General de Gaulle has survived a plot, moved closer to the 
Algerians and put a spoke in Mr Macmillan’s wheel. 
But he is living dangerously 


that a plot of some kind was being hatched in Paris 

a week ago, but little else is plain. Even when the 
police inquiries are over, the affair may remain in the half- 
light in which the French state prefers to keep its more 
dangerous, and damaging, revelations. But some facts can 
be credited. For one thing, there was, and still seems to be, 
a murderous gang loose in Paris, operating in the political 
interest of the lunatic Right. Some such group has been 
active already this year, and probably murdered Maitre Ould 
Aoudia last May, but it may now have been reinforced, as the 
Gaullist M. Lucien Neuwirth says it has, from the counter- 
terrorist organisations that flourish in North Africa. These 
gunmen struck only once last week, early on the morning of 
October 16th, when they shot up the car of M. Francois 
Mitterrand, a member of the liberal opposition whose death 
would not possibly have imperilled the political stability of 
the Fifth Republic. It is reasonable to suppose that, if the 
main purpose of M. Mitterrand’s assailants had ever been to 
disrupt or subvert the Debré government, it had almost 
certainly been abandoned by the time they fell in with him. 
A consolatory attack on a politician whom right-wing thugs 
could consider their natural prey may fit the bill. 

This incident remains obscure, but there was also a political 
movement in train which was not taken particularly seriously 
at the time. On the night of October 14th, while the National 
Assembly was still debating General de Gaulle’s Algerian 
policy, nine members of the neo-Gaullist Union for the New 
Republic resigned from their parliamentary party. They 
included MM. Delbecque, Thomazo, Arrighi and Biaggi, all 
of them, in M. Arrighi’s phrase, true “men of May 13th” 
(the date of last year’s coup in Algiers). It was not clear 


Orn: more France is rent by fear and hope. It is plain 


what this demonstration was meant to achieve ; certainly, by 
the night of the 15th, when the Assembly vote showed the 
great bulk of the UNR (including five of the dissidents them- 
selves) still upholding M. Debré’s government, it was obvious 
that its political effect had been precisely nil. Yet M. 
Chalandon, the secretary of the UNR, swears that a plot 
against the government did exist. The usual names have 
now had time to be bandied about. M. Bidault, one of the 
23 deputies (including eight communists) who voted against 
the government, has thus been credited with being the con- 
spirators’ choice for prime minister if the coup had succeeded. 
General Zeller, who has made no secret of his belief in the 
army’s political mission, has also been implicated. It is quite 
impossible to judge from this speculative cabinet-making 
whether the plot was hatched by knaves, or merely fools. As if 
to demonstrate its fine impartiality, the government confiscated 
the left-of-centre weekly papers L’Express and France Obser- 
vateur, apparently because of some of their comments on these 
goings-on. 

Perceptibly, the atmosphere of violence that Paris is breath- 
ing in once more has an ominous bitter tang. Last week’s plot, 
whatever it was and whether it was serious or not, was a 
natural outcome of the Algerian coup eighteen months ago. 
France must expect others still to come. The Fifth Republic 
itself was born of conspiracy, a conspiracy conducted originally 
by some of the men now suspected of subversion. The new 
plot is part of the same political process. Since the parlia- 
mentary responsibility of the Gaullist regime is nebulous, its 
very institutions. might be said to encourage conspiracy as a 
reasonable means of seeking to change the government or 
to influence its policy. In this sense, M. Debré’s massive 
majority in the Assembly on October 15th was as useless as 
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a barrier to a coup as M. Pflimlin’s was in May, 1958. The 
real political decisions had been taken elsewhere: inside the 
UNR, inside the army in Algeria, and inside the machinery 
of state. If it is true that General de Gaulle provides in his 
person a rallying point that the Fourth Republic did not 
possess, it cannot be taken for granted that, should the general 
lose the confidence of the great satrapies of his regime, public 
opinion would be allowed the opportunity to manifest itself. 
The French army is no less of a state within the state than 
‘ it was a year ago; it is still the prime factor in any political 
calculation on Algeria’s future. 

M. Debré’s government does not owe its vote of confidence 
so far to the Assembly, but to the army which has refused 
support to the malcontents. If it had been an army faction, 
intoxicated by its sense of mission in Algeria, that had moved 
last week, and not merely a carload of gunmen, is it possible 
to believe that the Fifth Republic would not have been shaken 
to its foundations ? The importance of General de Gaulle 
in the body politic is much less as an arbiter between French- 
men than as an arbiter between the army and the real world 
outside Algeria. On his side, the Algerian prime minister, 
M. Ferhat Abbas, has to do much the same job between the 
rebel diehards and the consensus of opinion in the Maghreb 
that favours immediate talks on General de Gaulle’s terms. 
It is this basic weakness that prevents General de Gaulle from 
offering more, and M. Abbas from accepting less. 


UT in its way, last week’s plot may unexpectedly strengthen 
General de Gaulle’s hand in opening negotiations. If 
the army did not move when the cry was going up on the 
Right that all was sold, does this reflect its considered judg- 
ment on the wisdom of the general’s policy ? It is quite 
possible that the army would settle for a vote on General de 
Gaulle’s terms in Algeria as a suitable end to its exertions ; 
nothing of this kind could be confused with the Geneva 
conference of 1954 or the Aix talks in 1955. This, in its 
essence, is what General de Gaulle is insisting upon when 
he rules out political discussions. And, of course, it is exactly 
this choice between Geneva and Aix that the Algerian rebels 
are still publicly demanding for themselves: either inter- 
national intervention, or the clear precedent of Morocco’s 
advance to independence. 

Negotiation by public pronouncement, which General de 
Gaulle began last month, is now virtually, and properly, at 
a standstill. M. Ferhat Abbas is perfectly right when he says 
that the problems raised by five years of fighting, such as the 
organisation of a valid referendum, cannot be settled by public 
statements. He is perfectly right, too, when he says that “ one 
cannot be in favour of peace and against negotiation.” But 
in fact, as President Bourguiba grasped right away, both the 
onus and the balance of advantage are on the Algerian side in 
making the last concessions that would get talks on a cease- 
fire, with all that such negotiations necessarily involve, under 
way at long last. 

A year ago the rebels were not sufficiently imaginative or 
flexible to take their chance; M. Ferhat Abbas himself 
now seems to be held back by some of his colleagues from the 
step that his allies and his personal predilections recommend. 
But, in the light of last week’s alarms, it should be fully 
apparent that General de Gaulle is the only interlocuteur 
valable that the Algerians can hope to find on the French 
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side who is both able to envisage a compromise settlement 
and also to persuade his army to accept the ultimate elector2! 
risk. To expect France to offer more in public than the 
general has offered already is to ask too much from an army 
that has not sustained a decisive defeat on the soil of Algeria 
itself. The rebels ought to take the plunge this time. If 
they do not, it will be seen as a final admission of their own 
divisions, and their refusal would certainly be seized upon 
by the French ultras to demonstrate that the rebels could not 
risk a genuine test of their strength. 

The situation is one that clearly calls for intermediaries. 
Although the Moroccans and Tunisians seem to be sensibly 
active, with the State Department looming in the background, 
the experience of Anglo-American good offices after the Sakiet 
incident early last year does not suggest that any attempted 
repetition would be tolerable to French opinion. The most 
that France’s allies can do at this time is to make it clear that 
the British interest, and the American interest, in encouraging 
an Algerian settlement is not a selfish one, or prompted by a 
desire to see France humiliated or defeated in a corner of the 
world where its presence will long be necessary under one 
form of association or another. It is important, if practical 
discussions on an Algerian settlement should begin, that 
France should not feel the sense of isolation, or of external 
pressure, that merely stiffens the back of a great nation at 
such an hour. 

When Mr Selwyn Lloyd goes to Paris next month he should 
be able to show that British sympathy for certain of France’s 
demands inside the western alliance can be put in practical 
terms. In fact, the Foreign Office has already expressed its 
support for France’s claim to set off atomic bombs in the 
Sahara when it thinks fit, even although this has meant difficult 
exchanges with the Nigerians and Ghanians. The need for 
basic Franco-British understanding in West Africa is of 
primary importance while members of the Commonwealth 
and the French Community are forming new political group- 
ings that may cut across old allegiances. 


T HIS practical recognition of common interests is the best 
way to remove what is said to be growing French irrita- 
bility at British condescension in diplomatic dealings with 
General de Gaulle. The general has now-shown, with signal 
success, that he can put a spoke in Mr Macmillan’s wheel when 
he wants to. If his reluctance to go to the summit at Mr Mac- 
millan’s bidding comes merely from pique, or a waspish desire 
not to be condescended to, it is, of course, a lamentable state of 
affairs. But it would be foolish to give the impression that 
Britain is now piqued in return. It may be difficult for Mr 
Lloyd to show undue enthusiasm at the likely outcome of Mr 
Khrushchev’s visit to Paris. But if the talks to take everyone 
a step nearer to settling the problem of France’s nuclear ambi- 
tions, so much the better. Possibly Mr Khrushchev thinks they 
will. It may equally be a benefit to the West as a whole if 
General de Gaulle can eventually reach the summit relieved 
of the constant preoccupation with Algerian affairs that has 
left France both vulnerable and dissatisfied. By the spring 
there could be visible progress on the Algerian question. But 
as for grandeur, the state of politics under the Fifth Republic 
revealed last week does not readily give currency to such an 
idea. 
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Private Members’ Bills 


A case study of how to get private members’ 


legislation through Parliament 


T is reported that the Government has not got a heavy 
I public legislative programme in mind for the first session 
of the new Parliament. If so, now is the time to urge that 
it should provide facilities for a greater throughput of private 
members’ bills instead. There are many subjects—ranging 
from major matters of morals (such as homosexuality and some 
aspects of Sunday observance) to relatively minor matters of 
particular interest to special categories of people or trades— 
which could usefully be handled in this way. The facilities 
required from a libertarian government are agreement that 
such bills should be decided by genuinely free votes ; depart- 
mental drafting assistance (but not departmental bullying) on 
matters of detail ; and, above all, more time for discussion in 
the House. 

Private members’ bills have had a long, although steadily 
diminishing, parliamentary history. From 1939 to 1948 they 
vanished altogether. In the last Parliament they were allotted 
a beggarly ten Fridays in each session, considerably less 
than their equivalent in the United States. On these Fridays 
the Whips were off, and priority was given to members success- 
ful in the annual ballot. Theoretically any member could intro- 
duce a bill on a free Friday, but the time shortage meant that 
in the last Parliament only the first six or seven members 
lucky in the ballot stood any chance of getting their bills 
through. Other hazards lay ahead even for them. A bill might 
be counted out (the quorum is forty), talked out, or returned 
to the starting position if it failed to pass through all stages 
within the yearly session. A bad recent habit has been for 
government backbenchers who are lucky in the ballot to 
content themselves with accepting the foster-fathership of 
minor government measures, which particular departments 
have not quite managed to squeeze on to the public legislation 
list. Despite these hindrances, some formidable and genuine 
private members’ bills have been passed in this century, includ- 
ing the Deceased Wife’s Sister Act (1907), Sir Alan Herbert’s 
Matrimonial Causes Act (1937), Mr Lever’s Defamation Act 
(19§2), and—in the last Parliament—the Obscene Publications 
Act (1959). 

It is worth looking at the chequered, five-year career of the 
Obscene Publications Act as a case study—of how private 
members’ legislation can originate, of the various devices that 
adetermined group of informed people can use to push it 
through, and of the sort of departmental obstruction which 
governments too often put up. The story all began in 1954 
when there was one of those periodical swirls of trouble about 
“ditty books,” which since the nineteenth century have been 
a recurrent feature of Anglo-American jurisprudence. Five 
hitherto reputable publishers found themselves in the dock at 
the Old Bailey, facing charges of publishing obscene libels ; at 
the same time, the Swindon magistrates distinguished them- 
‘elves by ordering the destruction of The Decameron as an 
obscene and disgusting book. Alarmed by this developing 
threat to the freedom of literature, the secretary-general of 


the Society of Authors set up a committee of bookmen and 
lawyers under the chairmanship of Sir Alan Herbert to protect 
the interests of authors, printers, and publishers. The com- 
mittee, having expressed suitable indignation at the latest 
attack on the “ freedom of the pen,” was slightly at a loss as to 
the next step. Draw up a manifesto? Publish a report ? 
Despatch a letter to The Times ? The practical results of such 
precedents were not encouraging. Sir Alan Herbert was not in 
doubt. “A resolution is a whine, a bill a weapon,” he 
aphorised. So a bill was drafted. 


T= authors’ committee—at this stage, it was new to the 
work—sought the help of the Home Office. The then 
Home Secretary, Mr Gwylim Lloyd George, after a four- 
course luncheon at the Savoy thoughtfully supplied by the 
Society of Authors, promised that the Home Office would 
“look into” the matter. More than two years later when he 
resigned from office, the authorities were presumably still 
doing so ; but the authors’ committee never heard the result 
of these prolonged researches. After an interval of some 
months, with no news from the Home Office, the committee 
grew restless, and persuaded one of its members, Mr Roy 
Jenkins (Labour MP for Stechford), to introduce the bill in 
the Commons under the “ ten minute rule.” 

This rule allows a member to ask leave to introduce a bill. 
Since he may do this anyhow, the procedure may appear some- 
what fatuous; a ten-minute-rule bill rarely gets beyond 
second reading. The petition, however, is made in mid-week, 
just before public business, when the House is at its fullest. A 
brief debate follows, and welcome publicity is gained. In 
February, 1955, by employing this device, Mr Jenkins obtained 
an unopposed first reading, and the bill was printed at the 
public expense. Nothing further could be done in that session, 
but as soon as the result of the ballot for private members’ 
time in the new session was known, copies of the bill were sent 
to those members thought to be sympathetic to the cause. 

Mr Hugh Fraser, a Conservative member, agreed to sponsor 
the bill, but on second reading it was talked out by a minister, 
and so excluded from the session. Not until 1957 was another 
sponsor found ; Lord Lambton, another Conservative, intro- 
duced the bill for second reading on March 29th. This time 
conditions were propitious. Mr Butler had become Home 
Secretary in January, and the new under-secretary at the Home 
Office, Mr J. E. S. Simon, had been one of the original sup- 
porters of the bill. Accordingly, the Government offered some 
help, suggesting that the bill, if passed, should go to a select 
rather than a standing committee. A select committee has 
wider powers of amendment than a standing committee ; it 
can operate in more than one session, and can summon a wide 
range of witnesses, not confined to members of the House. 
This suggestion was welcomed, and during 1957 the select 
committee exercised its powers to the full, hearing the views 
of everyone from Mr E. M. Forster to the Public Morality 
Council. The majority of the bill’s recommendations—much 
modified, incidentally, since the original draft—were accepted 
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by the select committee, which published its report in 1958. 

For seven months the Society, of Authors committee waited, 
but no word came from the Government ; and when Mr Roy 
Jenkins attempted to get a second reading “on the nod ”— 
without formal debate—some government supporters cried out 
‘‘ object,” and the bill fell back into the maze of the private 
members procedure. Incensed by this sabotage, Sir Alan 
Herbert entered for the East Harrow by-election as an indepen- 
dent Conservative, issuing an eighteenth century election 
address “I object,” and pledging himself to work for the bill 
if elected. His action, he protested, was not blackmail ; but 
his intervention would undoubtedly have cost the Government 
the seat. At any rate, he succeeded in concentrating the mind 
of Mr Butler on the subject, and the Government provided 
time for a special debate. Sir Alan obligingly withdrew his 
candidature, and the bill passed through its final stages without 
event, save for some government defeats at the report stage. 
On Wednesday, July 29th, the Obscene Publications Bill 
received the royal assent, and nineteen minutes later, the 
Society of Authors held a celebratory reception in the room at 
the Savoy where the campaign had opened five years before. 
On August 29th of this year, the act finally entered into effect 
as the law of the land. 

Success had been bought at a price—the truncation of the 
original bill and the acceptance of a series of compromises 
to get it through the House. Here is a powerful argument 
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against the private member’s bill, for without government Sup- 
port such mutilation is inevitable, and a modified bill may welj 
block a later, more thoroughgoing reform. The act has, never. 
theless, made some significant gains for letters. A book must 
now be judged, not by isolated passages, but as a whole. It js 
now a legitimate defence to plead that publication is for the 
public good in the interests of science, literature, art or learn. 
ing ; and the opinion of experts is admitted to help establish 
that defence. If a destruction order is applied for, author ang 
publisher may now defend the book. The bookseller’s positiog 
is eased by giving him a defence of reasonable ignorance of g 
book’s content. 

What does this story suggest are the essential ingredients for 
successful private members’ legislation ? If more scope jg 
about to be offered to them, would-be sponsors of other bills 
had better note the requisites down. First, a well-drafted 
text. Next, a skilful and persistent parliamentary champion. 
Third, an association such as the Society of Authors, ready to 
back the campaign financially, and to wear out the appropriate 
government department in a mutual endurance test. Fourth, 
the support of the press ; here the promoters of the Obscene 
Publications Bill were especially fortunate, for practically every 
serious newspaper in the country came out strongly on their 
side. Patience and perseverance are indispensable, as well as 
a degree of luck. One last essential—dare one say it ?—Sir 
Alan Herbert. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 








THE SUMMIT 


Timetable out of Joint 


sets of bilateral talks with Mr Khrushchev. 
But the Eisenhower-Khrushchev _ talks 
remain the most urgent and most necessary 
part of the whole attempt to put east-west 
relations on a new footing. This is the time- 


~ 


P to Wednesday morning, London and 
Washington were counting with 
apparent confidence on a four-power summit 
conference not too late in December ; and 
upon that assumption the pieces of the 
winter diplomatic timetable were being put 
together. That timetable was to include 
a visit to Europe in November by President 
Eisenhower for a meeting with Dr 
Adenauer, General de Gaulle, and Mr 
Macmillan. Nobody doubted that there 
were shades of difference among the western 
allies about the best way to proceed. But 
the British Government, for one, showed no 
sign of doubting the French assurances that 
General de Gaulle was not obstructing, or 
playing any separate game, but was just 
giving the best advice he could. 
How does the French government’s 


announcement of Wednesday leave that re- 
assuring picture ? There is nothing shock- 
ing, in itself, in the French thinking that the 
summit meeting would be better left to the 
spring. But they chose to announce their 
view to the world in the most formal manner 
when exchanges on the subject were going 


on with the allied governments; by 
doing so, they seem to have put an end to 
the discussion. At the same time they have 
indicated that they intend to use the winter 
months to test Soviet intentions in far-flung 
parts of the world—South East Asia, the 
Middle East, Africa—not directly relevant 
to the Berlin dispute, which was the one 
source of trouble that the British and 
Americans seriously hoped to get cleared out 
of the way at a summit conference this year. 

In short, General de Gaulle not only 
wants a later summit meeting, he wants one 
of a different kind, of wider scope and more 
decisive character, as against the Anglo- 
American idea of a series of meetings which 
might erode the sources of tension gradually. 
Further, though the French official state- 
ment said nothing of this, the reports from 
Paris leave little doubt that he intends to 
see Mr Khrushchev alone, probably in Paris, 
first. 

It was President Eisenhower himself, in 
his desire not to leave the allies out of the 
east-west exchanges, who offered to fit in a 
four-power summit meeting between his two 





table that matters, and the Americans ought 
to allow no obstruction from any of thei 
allies to upset it. 


GERMANY 


Dr Adenauer’s Visit 


T is nearly a year since Mr Macmillat 
invited Dr Adenauer to visit London. 
The news that a date has at last been fixed— 
November 17th—must be greeted wilh 
relief, for it is in itself a sign that somethin; 
of the mutual suspicions which hav 
coloured the two countries’ relationship 
while the invitation has been gathering du 
has subsided. Dr Adenauer has made ! 
plain that some of his suspicions of th 
British Government, over disengagemet! 
have been calmed. It must be plain to hist 
by now that it is President Eisenhower, 0 
just Mr Macmillan, who is now activatiti 
the slow western advance towards a summ! 
meeting. Both Dr Adenauer and Mr Me 
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millan are evidently keen to start the new 
British governmental term with an attempt 
to repair their frayed alliance. 

Yet it would be a great mistake to imagine 
that a single visit can remove the differences 
of interest between the two countries. The 

lf between the common ‘market, which 
Dr Adenauer has done so much to foster, 
and the outer group which Britain is 
attempting to marshal, now looks like being 
a lasting one. Nor is there any evidence 
to suggest that the underlying differences in 
attitude towards talks with Russia—the 
British relatively flexible, the Chancellor 
rigid—has changed. The heads of govern- 
ment cannot change these fundamentals, but 
they can do something to ensure that their 
countries’ differences are not inflamed by 
ignorance and rash utterances. 

Dr Adenauer himself made a contribu- 
tion to a better climate on Sunday when he 
addressed a meeting of Christian Democratic 
journalists in what is for him an unusual 
tone. He warned his hearers that Germany, 
having started and lost the last war, would in 
the end have to pay for it. He spoke of the 
need to “liquidate” by negotiation the 
effects of the war—a favourite phrase of Mr 
Khrushchev’s. The change of tune probably 
does not imply a major change of course. 
But it is worth noting that it came not long 
after the Chancellor had received letters 
from Mr Khrushchev and President Eisen- 
hower. 

The one specific issue to which Dr 
Adenauer’s words might possibly apply is 
the question of the Oder-Neisse frontier line. 
tis said in Paris that Dr Adenauer knew of 
and indeed encouraged General de Gaulle’s 
statement earlier this year that Germany’s 
existing eastern frontier should remain un- 
changed. Whether the Bonn government— 
whatever its inner thoughts—is in sight of 
abandoning its official view that the frontier 
claim must be kept alive for bargaining pur- 
poses, is another question. But the fact 
that none of its western allies sympathise 
with the claim acquires relevance whenever 
east-west talks are in sight ; it may even be 
beginning to sink in in Bonn. 


That Flag Again 


5 lag sort of difficulties that the great 
powers may have to surmount if they 
are to reach even an interim settlement on 
Berlin and other German matters have been 
illustrated by further incidents between 
cast and west Germans over the new east 
German flag. On Tuesday the east Ger- 
man paper Neues Deutschland uttered a 
warning that any further western “ provo- 
cations” (that is, attempts to take down 
tast German flags) might move the east 
Germans to stop rail traffic in west Berlin. 
This applied to the Reichsbahn, the main 

_Tailway which runs through west 
Berlin, as well as to the local elevated rail- 
way. These loud noises from east Berlin 
may not be the prelude to new incidents. 
he east German government may merely 
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be taking care not to give away any rights, 
even disputed ones. 

If, as some would like to think, General 
de Gaulle was foreshadowing Dr Adenauer’s 
own policy when he spoke on the Oder- 
Neisse line five months ago, he evidently 
meant business, too, when, on the same 
occasion, he backed the Chancellor’s view 
that the east German state was an alien 
tyranny. During the past fortnight the east 
Germans have been showing their new flag 
at a variety of international events. But 
at a volleyball contest in Paris the police, 
emulating the example of the west Ber- 
liners, pulled it down. Elsewhere the west 
Germans have been less successful in gain- 
ing acceptance for their view. At a book 
show in Vienna and a gym display in 
Copenhagen the flag has stayed up. 

Even at Stuttgart, in west Germany, the 
luckless mayor, left by his superiors with 
the choice of breaking up the world bicycle 
football championship or of tolerating the 
unwanted symbol, decided to swallow 
pride. Bonn, indeed, seems to have recog- 
nised that to campaign against the flag at 
every international sports gathering or trade 
fair would only irritate onlookers. There 
is, after all, a difference between raising the 
flag on the equivocal ground of west Berlin 
and on a bookstall in Baghdad. But the 
Bonn government is evidently resolved to 
maintain its principles to this extent: 
within western Germany, no games are to 
be played, on a bilateral basis, with teams 
that flaunt the new badge or flag. Inter- 
national athletics or bicycle-racing—yes ; 
all-German football or hockey—no. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Mr Speaker 


IR HARRY HYLTON FOSTER will probably 
be a first rate Speaker. Yet the 
gormlessness of his sponsors’ speeches 
measured the distance between the way the 
choice was made and the way in which it 
ought to have been made. Neither Sir 
James Duncan nor Sir Robert Cary evidently 
reads a newspaper. Both trotted out their 
weary stuff about the selection of a Speaker 
being a matter for the whole House, regard- 
less of party and to the incredulous admira- 
tion of foreigners, without showing 
themselves for one moment aware that the 
backbenchers on the Labour side were feel- 
ing very sore for the second time running at 
the Tories’ methods of stage management. 
As a consequence they blundered along from 
one wave of mocking cheers and sarcastic 
interjections to another. This is not a neat 
way of handling ceremonial. 

The Tories on their side are full of 
righteous indignation that their magnani- 
mous gesture in offering the chair to Sir 
Frank Soskice should have got such a dusty 
answer. The offer struck the Opposition as 
being disingenuous. Sir Frank would 
probably have been a good Speaker, though, 
being a natural worrier, he might have 
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tended to lean over rather far to avoid any 
impression of partiality to the Opposition. 
But his elevation would have removed from 
active politics one of Mr Gaitskell’s closest 
advisers and one of Labour’s ablest, though 
infrequently available, front-bench debaters. 
Moreover, it was known early in the private 
exchanges that Sir Frank would not accept. 
The Opposition’s grievance is that, while 
wanting to earn a reputation for magna- 
nimity, the Tories were not willing to listen 
to any other Labour names before making 
a thorough canvass of their own back- 
benchers to see who would be generally 
acceptable. 

The truth appears to be that some sound- 
ing out of backbenchers was done on both 
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sides but that, because the choice had to be 
made at the very outset of a new Parliament, 
it was not very thorough. Mr Gilbert 
Mitchison certainly had his supporters on 
the Tory benches, but some opposition 
developed to him there. The Tory back- 
benchers who opposed him were sincere in 
their belief that Sir Harry is an abler man. 
Historically, the Government was on good 
ground in securing the selection of one of 
its supporters. But the Opposition has a 
point in questioning the Tories’ apparent 
assumption that only the front bench type 
of member is of the calibre to make a good 
Speaker. 


Labour Post Mortem 


ae returning members of the 
parliamentary Labour party were 
inclined this week to stress the changes 
that will not happen as the result of the 
party’s defeat, things will never be quite 
the same again after Mr Douglas Jay’s 
article in Forward. He has achieved his 
object of forcing on to the agenda many 
matters that have hitherto only been 
whispered about in private. It probably was 
better tactics that Mr Jay rather than Mr 
Gaitskell should stick his neck out at this 
first stage of the post mortem. Otherwise 
Mr Bevan might have committed himself to 
a public stand in opposition to Mr Gaitskell, 
and the party would have been back at the 
old splitting game before anyone had had 
time to hear himself think. 

But Mr Gaitskell must know that he can 
afford to play an Attlee, sitting back 
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and listening to what everyone else has to 
say, only for a relatively short time. He must 
say something significant at the emergency 
conference that will probably be held in 
Blackpool in January—if he is not to destroy 
the picture he built up during the election 
of a man with a mind of his own. Then 
by next October at the very latest, the party’s 
re-ordering must be completed and the pro- 
cess of long-term image-building set in 
_ motion for the next election. 

The danger which Mr Gaitskell faces if 
he makes any mistakes in the timing of his 
own intervention is that of splitting his right 
wing. This danger was dramatised at the 
very opening of this week’s meeting of the 
parliamentary party by the vehement attack 
on Mr Jay’s theses from Mr William Blyton, 
a trade union conservative for whom the first 
and only really important lesson of politics 
is still that the Labour party equals national- 
isation. It is not quite clear how representa- 
tive Mr Blyton’s reflexes are. Certainly the 
meeting later listened carefully to Mr 
Mayhew’s argument that the “ class image ” 
of the Labour party must be abandoned. 

There will be no drastic changes in the 
way in which the Opposition is generalled 
in the House. The Parliamentary Commit- 
tee will continue to be elected, though its 
journalistic nickname of “Shadow Cabi- 
net” is to be discouraged. But the “ 1951 
rule,” under which every debate has to be 
led off by a member of a previous Labour 
Government, is to be dropped. Able back- 

_benchers like Mr Crossman may now be 
chosen to launch debates from the front 
bench on a subject like pensions, instead of 
playing second fiddle to an ex-minister like 
Mr Marquand. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Amer Takes Over 


RESIDENT NASSER has had to appoint an 

Egyptian to rule over Syria. On 
Wednesday, Field Marshal Abd al-Hakim 
Amer, the Egyptian commander-in-chief of 
all United Arab Republic armed forces, was 
given full authority over the government 
at Damascus. 

Travellers from Aleppo and eastern 
Syria have recently brought tales of a Syrian 
army force being built up in areas near the 
Iraq border. The suggestion is that Presi- 
dent Nasser intends to invade Iraq. Perhaps 
he does, but he cannot do so with any hope 
of success unless someone in Iraq invites 
him in. At the time of the Mosul revolt 
last March he was led, by his Syrian hench- 
men, to believe that something could be 
done about it from Syria ; but in fact the 
Syrians were prepared for no more than 
the making of loud claims, and the revolt 
was put down in a few hours. Field Marshal 
Amer may have been assigned to Damascus 
to lead Syrian forces into battle, if it should 
come to that, but there are other reasons 
why an Egyptian ruler has become neces- 
sary in Syria. 
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The Syrians who in January, 1958, urged 
President Nasser to take over their country 
probably had no idea how the two countries 
could be made one. The Egyptians who 
then took over tried to turn Syria into 
another Egypt. It has not worked. It 
might have been more successful if Presi- 
dent Nasser had been content to assume 
responsibility for Syria’s foreign affairs and 
armed forces and had left the Syrian 
economy and local government for Syrians 
to handle in their own way. Now it has 
become necessary to strip away all pretence 
of happy Arab co-operation in Syria; and 
Field Marshal Amer has the unpleasant job 
of making Syrians toe the Egyptian line. 
The danger to President Nasser’s republic 
is great. If the Iraqis, as a result of civil 
war, coup d’état, or assassination, swing 
once more to the right, then the Syrian 
public is likely to insist on breaking up the 
present arrangement and trying either a 
union with Iraq or having another go at 
independence. The troops now encamped 
along the Euphrates may have to march on 
Damascus before they are invited to cross 
the border into Iraq. 


JORDAN 


The Durable Kingdom 


QO NLY last year there was a ring around 

Jordan that threatened to destroy it. 
In Baghdad the Hashemite federation had 
come crashing down with King Feisal’s 
throne ; in Cairo, President Nasser still 
thought the Iraqi revolution had been 
carried out for his benefit; Syria had 
become Nasser’s northern province, and the 
Israelis made it clear that if there were 
trouble over Jordan they would move to the 
west bank of the river. The world wondered 
what would happen when the British 
troops, rushed to Amman when Baghdad 
blew up, left the country. Perhaps the 
chief reason why nothing happened is 
because Jordan’s enemies realised that it is 
not a particularly desirable piece of real 
estate. It would cost far more to assume 
responsibility for it than they were willing 
to pay. Events in Baghdad have since 
caused the old quarrel with Cairo to be 
renewed more bitterly than ever before ; 
and now President Nasser needs to win 
friends, not to make enemies. 

The latest threat to Jordan was internal. 
A group composed mainly of army officers 
planned a coup d’état for last March, while 
King Hussein was touring the world, but 
they were arrested before they could carry 
out their plot. On October 18th, thirteen 
army officers and one civilian “received 


“sentences ranging from death to seven 


years in prison for conspiring against the 
state. When the trials began, on August 
12th, there were suggestions that the 
plotters had conspired with Syrians and 
Egyptians. It was a reasonable assumption 
because both have experience of military 
coups, and demands for the end of the 
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Hashemite regime were then being heard 
daily from Cairo and Damascus. By the 
time the trials were over, however, dipio- 
matic relations between Cairo and Amman 
had been restored and there was, for a 
Middle Eastern treason trial, a refreshingly 
small amount of blaming it on the 
neighbours, 

Since its birth as a poor desert amirate 
in 1920 the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
has been regarded as the least durable of 
Middle Eastern states. It has, however, 
survived the Palestine war of 1948 and the 
decade of military and political upheaval 
that followed it without having been 
swallowed up by another country or having 
its form of government changed by force, 
King Hussein may well feel that his 
greatest strength lies in.the inherent weak- 
nesses of his country. 


STRIKES 


Four Strikes... 


N the morrow of the general election 

and in the lull before what promises 

to be a stormy winter’s wage bargaining, 
a rash of unofficial strikes has disturbed the 
industrial scene. The first, of over five 
thousand dockers at Liverpool about pay- 
ment for a “ dirty cargo,” is endemic and 
had been expected ; it began only five days 
after Mr O’Leary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union had warned his 
union officials that “ disruptive elements” 
were working in the northern ports. This 
suggests that he issued his warning not so 
much as a calculated gesture but because 
the Trotskyites had already forced his hand. 
Two of the other strikes were fought over 
diametrically opposed principles. Eight 
hundred Clydeside boilermakers, nothing 
if not true to form, went on strike over 
the introduction of a new labour-saving 
device, the twin-arc welding machine ; the 
employers wanted it to save the maximum 
possible amount of skilled labour, the 
strikers wanted it not to. On the other 
hand, the other unofficial strike—at the 
Rootes Steel Pressings factory at Acton— 
arose because day shift men objected to an 
extra man sharing their work (and the group 
bonus attached to it). The unions could 
have made out a rather good case for them- 
selves here—after all, here it was they who 
were on the side of lower labour loading 
and so of higher productivity. It was thus 
rather bad luck that the newspapers picked 
up the story that the new and superfluous 
day worker had been transferred from the 
night shift for the understandable reason 
that he had just got married. The shop 
stewards reacted to this revelation by 
shutting up like oysters, forbidding brother 
Stevenson (the inconvenient bridegroom) 
to say a word, and conducting their public 
relations in such a way as to make them- 
selves look perfect fools. : 
The fourth strike, of bus drivers in Shel- 
field who refuse to accept standing 
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passengers in buses especially designed to 
take them, is the sort of thing that really 
loses the trade unions their sympathisers ; 
the buses have even been introduced by a 
Labour-controlled city council. During the 
national wage bargaining that lies ahead, 
and in the new political atmosphere, the 
unions will need to fish for every bit of 
public support they can get, It is incidents 
like these that lose it. 


... In Search of a Title 


WO points seem to emerge from these 

disputes. The first is how misleading 
it can be to lump all these strikes together 
under the heading “unofficial.” The 
strike of dockers in the TGWU is the real 
type of unofficial strike—one organised 
against the union’s strict ruling that only the 
executive can properly call a strike. In the 
case of the boilermakers, engineers and sheet 
metal workers, in all of whose unions power 
is largely decentralised to local level, an 
“ unofficial ” strike is not regarded as im- 
proper by union standards, even if it breaks 
an agreement with the employer. The strike 
is only unofficial to the extent that the union 
executives have refused to pay for it. The 
TGWU system would clearly be better for 
industrial discipline, if only it worked. In 
an effort to make it work, the northern 
district council of the National Union of 


THE ELECTION 
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General and Municipal Workers has just 
told over a hundred of its Durham members 
who were involved in the recent oxygen 
strike that they are temporarily suspended 
from union membership ; this is an unusual 


‘gesture rather than a penalty, but quite a 


significant one as a sign of a tougher attitude 
towards wildcat strikes. 

The second point is that these disputes 
have folded up more quickly than they used 
to in the past. One reason for this may be 
that the worker, with his hire purchase debt 
and increasingly middle class ambitions, just 
is not so keen on staying out as he used to 
be ; but one should not exaggerate the extent 
to which wealth damps industrial mili- 
tancy—after all, it is noticeable that those 
who go out most frequently on unofficial 
strike are among the highest paid workers in 
the country. A more immediate reason for 
the strikes’ quick collapses may be the in- 
creasing space being devoted to these un- 


’ official disputes (and especially to ones near 


London which are handy for - industrial 
correspondents) in the press—and, above all, 
on the television. A reasonably objective 
view of their dispute, of its effect on other 
workers, and often of the rather seamy 
agitation that lies behind it, now quickly 
reaches the strikers themselves. Since most 
people who strike against their union’s 
advice have little idea what the real issues 
are, knowledge transmitted in this way is 
proving something of a damper to the con- 
tinuing power of the shop floor demagogue. 


The Size of the Swings 


S a postcript to last week’s analysis of 
A the election results, we have charted the 
variations in swings in the constituencies 
contested by both main parties in 1955 
and 1959. In those constituencies in 
which Conservatives made a net advance, 
the average swing to them was 2.1 
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per cent in straight fights and 1.8 per cent 
in other contests; in the constituencies in 
which Labour made a net advance, the 
corresponding figures were 1.6 per cent 
and 1.9 per cent. respectively. The 
differing experiences of the two 
parties in straight and multi-contests again 
emphasises the fact that 
Liberal candidates tended to 
be more harmful to Con- 
servatives than to Labour. 
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were straight fights ; and 73 
of these 96 were in Scotland, 
Lancashire and coal mining 
areas. The other 23 widely 
scattered constituencies in 
which Labour made an 
advance included Sir Win- 
ston Churchill’s safe seat at 
Woodford and Sir Anthony 
Eden’s old constituency of 
Warwick and Leamington ; 
but the average swing to 
Labour in all these 23 was 
only 0.6 per cent, while in 
five contests it was under 0.1 
per cent and nowhere did 
it exceed 2 per cent. 
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EGYPT AND SUDAN 


Log-jam on the Nile 


FORTNIGHT ago Egyptians and Sudanese 

began discussions on trade and Nile 
waters in a blaze of goodwill towards each 
other, if not towards all men. It took them 
only a few days to reach agreement about 
trade (£5 million annually) and payments 
(in sterling), but the vital question of Nile 
waters remains to be settled. The Egyptians 
could not resist the opportunity to make 
political hay. They brought out Saleh 
Salam, the dancing major whose odd antics 
in 1952 mystified the Sudanese and amused 
the rest of the world, to claim that the 
Cairo discussions now in progress repre- 
sented an Arab victory over British intrigue. 
Mr John Kale, of the Uganda National 
Congress, was moved to denounce publicly, 
from Cairo, the polite notes which Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd sent to Cairo and Khartoum 
reminding them that Uganda was also on 
the Nile. 


Just over 60 years ago, when work began 
on the original dam across the Nile at 
Aswan, Egyptian politicians told their 
followers that the wicked English were 
damming up the river in order to take the 
water to England. Now other politicians 
can tell a new generation of Egyptians, 
whose geography is presumably better than 
that of their grandfathers, that Egypt will 
perish if another great dam is not built a 
few miles south of the one that changed the 
whole pattern of Egyptian agriculture only 
half a century ago. The dam cannot be 
built, however, unless there is agreement 
on the use of the water. 


The object of the new dam is to save the 
32,000 million cubic metres of Nile wate: 
now evaporating or flowing into the 
Mediterranean every year. Of that amount 
10,000 million cubic metres will evaporate 
from the great lake formed by the dam. It 
is the sharing of the remaining 22,000 mil- 
lion cubic metres that the two countries are 
trying to work out at Cairo. The Sudanese 
have asked for 20,000 million and want the 
Egyptians to stand all the evaporation 
losses. The only way the Sudanese are 
likely to obtain the desired figure is to agree 
to share the losses equally and settle for 
about 15,000 million cubic metres of liquid 
water. 


CEYLON 


D for Discipline 


ouR weeks after the murder of Mi: 
Bandaranaike, the outlook in Ceylon 

is still uncertain. Some of the signs are 
encouraging. Emergency regulations remain 
in being, but are largely unenforced. There 
has been no violence. The police inquiries 
into the assassination seem to have been 
competently handled ; there have been no 
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indiscriminate arrests. The censorship of 
the domestic press and of foreign corres- 
pondents’ messages was ended on Tuesday. 

A good deal must be set against this, how- 
ever. The opposition parties have formed 
an unnatural and momentary alliance, em- 
bracing communists, Trotskyists, Tamils, 
right-wingers and sundries, with the purely 
negative aim of ousting the Dahanayake 
government. If they manage to bring the 
government down when parliament re- 
assembles, and if an election follows, it is 
scarcely possible now to discern what the 
policy issues will really be. Bitter personal 
accusations may be much more prominent 
than policies. Mr Dahanayake’s dismissal 
of his minister of local government, Mrs 
Wijewardena, because of her associations 
with the monkish politicians who have been 
arrested in connection with the murder, in- 
dicates the shape of things to come. 

Three of the arrested men were prominent 
committeemen in the ruling party. Evidently 
it was to stem a flood of speculation about 
the involvement of other political figures that 
the press censorship was so rigorously im- 
posed. But this particular embodiment of 
Mr Dahanayake’s slogan, “D for Discipline,” 

set up a strong and healthy reaction. The 
‘Commonwealth and international press 
organisations were quick to back up the 
Ceylon newspapers’ assertion of their rights. 
This successful act of resistance has now, 
however, been somewhat marred by the 
apparent concurrence of Mr Macmillan and 
Lord Home in the “ disciplining ” of the 
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BBC. The BBC commentator’s remarks 
about the Dahanayake cabinet were 
admittedly acid and uncharitable ; but the 
handling of the incident will scarcely rein- 
force the corporation’s editorial independ- 
ence. 


EGGS 





Eggs and the Taxpayer 


ITH egg production up by §0 per cent 

in the last four years and rising faster 
than ever, the Egg Marketing Board is 
acutely unhappy. The glut is costing over 
£30 million a year in subsidies ; and last 
month producers were urged to reduce their 
output. Where three successive cuts in the 
guaranteed price (by the maximum amount 
legally permissible) have failed to stem the 
flood, exhortation is unlikely to succeed ; in- 
deed, part of the increase is ascribed to pro- 
ducers’ efforts to make up in quantity for 
what they have lost in price. Consumption 
is rising, but sluggishly ; in the first year of 
the marketing board’s existence it rose by 
14 per cent (but with some dispute about 
the statistics), in the second by only 
3 per cent. The surplus—some 200 million 
eggs so far this year—is “ broken out ” and 
frozen for manufacture. But this outlet too 
is proving inadequate, and stocks are 
becoming a problem. 


Class of ’61? 


© rapid are the steps towards self- 

government and the emergence of 
independent states in Africa, that it is 
hard to keep track of them. But it is 
important to do so, for they cumulatively 
affect political progress in all other areas 
of Africa. News of constitutional change 
in three important colonial territories last 
week is worth noting : 

The Belgian Congo: M. de Schryver, 
the Minister for the Belgian Congo, 
announced in Brussels that not only would 
powers over the local administration (such 
as education) be devolved on the six new 
provincial councils next year, but two 
central legislative assemblies would be 
installed with a central executive. This 
is an advance on the government’s state- 
ment of policy of last January, and pre- 
sumably means that the Belgian govern- 
ment is bowing to the local clamour that 
self-government shall become a reality 
next year (and independence in 1961). 

Three million Congolese will elect, on 
manhood suffrage, the six councils in 
December. The councils’ first task will be 
not only to take over local powers, but to 
agree to the method whereby the central 
parliament is to be constituted imme- 


diately. Presumably they will either decide 
to delegate some of their own members 
to serve at the centre (the original 
Nigerian federal system) or they will 
propose new elections for members of the 
central assembly on the same electoral 
lists that are to be used in December. In 
either event, this crash programme would 
bring in a Congolese government—though 
presumably with Belgian ministers in it 
and under the presidency of the Governor 
General—by the end of 1960. This puts 
some of the missing dates into the original 
timetable. 

Tanganyika : Sir Richard Turnbull, the 
governor, has now told the Legislative 
Council that a general election will be 
held in September, 1960, to elect a new 
assembly—which can only mean an 
African-dominated assembly. The British 
general election has delayed consideration 
of the Ramage report on constitutional 
changes, but discussions on it will be held 
soon. On the undertaking of an early 
dissolution of the present Legco, which 
was elected on the racial 1-1-1 basis 
between the Africans, Asians and 
Europeans inaugurated by Lord Twining, 
there can be little doubt that the principle 
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It is reasonably certain that there will be 
no return to the tactics of dumping British 
eggs overseas, as was done a couple of years 
ago. A shade less confidently, one may also 
assume that the demands now predictably 
being voiced by some producers for restric- 
tion by quota or licence will be properly 
rejected. A further cut in the guaranteed 
price is bound to come, but may not have 
such magical effects as it did in the 
lately no less glutted market for milk. The 
specialist poultry keeper, though enjoying 
the greater freedom of manceuvre bestowed 
by a much shorter production cycle, has no 
such obvious alternative to fall back on as 
beef production provided for the marginal 
dairy farmer ; broiler production is not at 
all the same thing as producing eggs. 

Meanwhile, it is hard to believe that either 
the board or the trade are doing everything 
possible to push consumption. This is not 
a criticism of the “ Add-an-Egg ” advertise- 
ments ; in a country where the popular 
notion of an omelette is a pancake-shaped 
slab of foam rubber, any publicity campaign 
is sorely handicapped. But the marketing 
board remains adamantly opposed to date- 
stamping, and provides no incentive for 
quality production above the ordinary 
shoppy (sometimes shippy) standard. The 
retailers have only very recently brought 
down the prices of “standard”: and 
“ medium ” eggs (which make up the bulk 
of the surplus) to a point at which they 
represent, weight for weight, an attractive 
buy compared with the more popular 





of African control of the government (with 
the minority representation already agreed 
by Mr Nyerere) will be accepted. “ The 
year ahead of us is likely to be a 
momentous one,” said Sir Richard Turn- 
bull, implying that rapid progress to 
independence (whether in 1961 or later) 
was inevitable. 

Sierra Leone : Sir Maurice Dorman, the 
governor, has been visiting London, and 
a constitutional conference is now 
expected to take place in spring, 1960. Its 
main task will be to deal with the remain- 
ing barriers, constitutional, educational 
and economic, which lie between Sierra 
Leone and independence. Already the 
colony is largely self-governing. Its inde- 
pendence is not likely to be delayed 
beyond the end of 1961. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Now, with the re-opening of 34 Moorgate, Philip Hill, Higginson, ve - 





Erlangers Limited is ready to give British industry and commerce a CAPITAL ISSUES 
service as complete and experienced as any in the City of London. 
This Company combines the resources and skill of Philip Hill, 


Higginson with those of its recent acquisition — Erlangers. With 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


‘ ‘ . . ia , INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
its own offices in Africa, associated companies in Australia and the 
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United States of America, and correspondents in all the principal 

financial centres, the Company offers a complete range of merchant ODER OSE Sere Sena 
banking facilities throughout the World. 
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PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON, ERLANGERS LIMITED 


34 MOORGATE - LONDON - EC2 : MONARCH 8080 
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(THEY’RE LIVELY LADS AT LORIVAL) 


It's a fact - they’re lively lads at Lorival! They’re the 
picked men of the plastics world. Let them help you 
in production planning, scheduling, lowering pro- 
duction costs and boosting production. You'll get 
first-class work from Lorival-high finish, true 
colours, precise accuracy of all repetition parts. So 
callin Lorival and their lively lads. It’s good business 
for you! 
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“Jarge” size. And this long overdue adjust- 
ment has gone quite unheralded and unpub- 
licised ; it is left to the housewife to 
discover, by using her scales and doing a 
sum, that the two-bob-a-dozen smaller eggs 
are now a very good bargain. 


PENAL POLICY 


Young Offenders 


HE recent suicide of a 17 year-old boy 

in prison, while awaiting trial on a 
charge of indecency, reflects badly on all the 
authorities concerned, especially since 
keeping young people out of prison has 
been an avowed aim of penal policy for many 
years. Section 17 of the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1948 provides that no court can 
impose a prison sentence on a person under 
the age of 21 unless it is satisfied that no 
other means of dealing with him is appro- 
priate, and magistrates’ courts are prohibited 
from sentencing anyone under the age of 
17 to prison. When adequate alternatives to 
imprisonment are available, the Secretary of 
State may, by order-in-council, raise the 
latter age limit to 21. 

The white paper on penal policy issued 
last February indicated the alternatives that 
are being developed. The Criminal Justice 
Act provided for the establishment of three 
forms of centres: attendance centres, which 
boys have to attend for a few hours each 
week ; remand centres, for the reception of 
young men aged 17-21 who would other- 
wise be remanded to prison, and for boys 
under 17 who are unsuitable for remand 
homes or who need careful observation ; and 
detention centres, for those not needing 
long-term residential training but a severer 
penalty than a fine, probation or attendance 
atacentre. In the last ten years, attendance 
centres have been established for the 
younger boys, but the first for the 17-21 age- 
group was not opened until last December. 
The first remand centre is now being built, 
to serve Manchester and Liverpool. Four 
detention centres have been established ; 
two more are in the prison commissioners’ 
present building programme, and another 
six are in their future programme. 

It is on the development of detention 
centres that the Home Office and prison 
commissioners are relying to provide a sub- 
stitute for a short term of imprisonment for 
youths, and the Home Secretary’s advisory 
council has now endorsed this policy. It 
recommends that there should be two stan- 
dard sentences of detention—three months 
and six months—and that all such sentences 
should be followed by a period of after-care. 
The council also endorses the commis- 
sioners’ more revolutionary proposal: that, 
for more serious offences, instead of sending 
a young man either to a fixed period of im- 
Prisonment or to borstal for an indeterminate 
Period up to three years, the courts should 
sentence him to indeterminate training of 
six months to two years; this would be 
served in whichever of the existing institu- 
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tions—young prisoners’ centres or borstals 
—the prison commissioners consider appro- 
priate. Once this proposal becomes law, and 
enough detention centres have been set up, 
the young will be sentenced to imprison- 
ment only if they persistently offend and 
have already had an indeterminate sentence, 
or if they have committed such a serious 
offence that the courts consider a prison 
sentence of at least three years to be justified. 


ARMY MOBILITY 


Air Brigade 


o much is talked so vaguely about the 
possibilities of a strategic mobile 
reserve that the cold realities which emerge 
from an exercise like “ Red Banner ” (the 
first of a series) are worth noting. In the 
course of three days RAF transport com- 
mand moved 1,700 men from one airfield to 
another 100 miles away, and maintained 
them during that time from the air, in 
imitation of a situation in which a friendly 
but harassed small power called in British 
aid “to stabilise a local situation.” With 
planes coming in every twenty minutes, it 
proved possible to supply 360 tons of 
stores, including Land Rovers, trailers, 
mortars, 105 mm howitzers, and new light- 
weight radios (which worked); and pre- 
sumably armoured cars could have been 
landed too. A full forward maintenance 
base was for the first time flown in and 
handled by helicopters. The lessons of this 
exercise are still being digested, but the 
most important point was made immedi- 
ately after it had ended by an army spokes- 
man, who said that such an effort would 
have to be followed up by a seaborne 
expedition to bring in its heavy supplies. 
For those who remember the Suez 
operation this is a chastening thought. 
There is, in fact, no possibility of flying in 
any tanks, without which an airborne 
expeditionary force would be able to cope 
only with a lightly armed enemy (unless it 
had tactical atomic weapons flown in to it). 
The present prospect of flying very sub- 
stantial forces anywhere and maintaining 
them by air—and maintaining them in 
action would require much more transport 
—is still rather dim. The mobile reserve 
remains very largely a police force, or a 
means of reinforcing forces in the field 
which are already equipped with heavy 
equipment. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Cold Comfort for 
Dr Verwoerd 


S everyone expected, the Nationalist 
party won the provincial elections in 
South Africa, picking up a few more seats: 
they now have nearly double the seats of the 
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United party, which controls only Natal. 
But, in the first election in which the 18-21 
age-group voted, and when that group was 
expected to reflect its education by voting 
fervently for the Nationalist party, in fact 
the Nationalists quite strikingly failed to 
improve their vote. They won, but on a 
minority vote; the greater part of the 
enlarged white electorate voted for the 
United party and its associates—and this 
at a time when the United party is 
obviously in complete disarray. But this is 
not all. In Natal, where a number of pro- 
gressives stood, without organisation or a 
programme, on a completely scratch basis, 
they attracted a very heavy vote, even 
though none of them got in. This is 
perhaps the most important feature of the 
results for Dr Verwoerd to digest. If the 
progressive vote is also largely a young 
people’s vote, it bodes trouble for the future 
—for to vote for liberal-minded person- 
alities of the United party cannot be 
regarded as the type of extremism which 
idealistic youth is typically credited with 
growing out of. Certainly it cannot be so 
regarded in Natal, which is pro-English 
without being anything but anti-Bantu (and 
especially anti-Coolie). No wonder it is 
rumoured in Nationalist circles that the 
Republic of South Africa is off the menu 
for five, even ten, years. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Limits and Reversals 


N Tuesday the UN Assembly embarked 

for the first time upon an anti-colonial 
indignation meeting directed at a communist 
empire. Familiar roles were curiously trans- 
posed. The Soviet spokesman, Mr Kuznet- 
sov, defended the principle of domestic 
jurisdiction in words that could, and perhaps 
will, be incorporated bodily in South African 
or French speeches in later debates on quite 
other subjects. His claim that the Irish 
foreign minister, in calling for a debate on 
Tibet, was acting as a mere tool of western 
warmongery, must have evoked some broad 
grins among delegates who know Mr Aiken 
better—and broader ones in Dublin. The 
Malayan-Irish resolution was moderate in 
tone, but there was a bite behind Mr Aiken’s 
comment that small peoples and nations (he 
cited Poland) could no longer be quietly 
absorbed or crushed. Over §0 of the 82 
delegations now represent formerly subject 
peoples. 

On Monday the assembly had made one 
of its oddly sporadic attacks on the disarma- 
ment problem ; Mr Ormsby-Gore was the 
only delegate ready to speak. He expounded 
the principles of balance and control in the 
British plan for total disarmament. In the 
Soviet plan that Mr Khrushchev had pre- 
sented the day after Mr Lloyd’s speech in 
September, Mr Ormsby-Gore found two 
specific points of encouragement. One was 
the proposal that allied overseas bases should 
be eliminated only during the stage of com- 
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plete conventional disarmament ; the other, 
the dropping of the earlier Soviet demand 
for a ban on nuclear weapons before con- 
ventional disarmament had begun. Both are 
certainly important reversals of previous 
Russian arguments. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is now a new snag in the phasing. 
Mr Khrushchev’s timetable requires total 
conventional disarmament, including the 
abolition of air forces and bases, before there 
would be any attempt to tackle rockets and 
nuclear weapons. This implies that in the 
last phase the power with the advantage in 
long-range missiles would unquestionably be 
top dog. It is reasonably clear which power 
that would be. 


MOROCCO 


A Franc of One’s Own 


N uncommitted foreign policy and an 

independent currency are almost stan- 
dard objectives for newly independent 
countries. Geography and the facts of 
economic life have combined to -make 
both, at least temporarily, unattainable for 
Morocco. The Moroccans did have a try 
at getting their currency to stand on its 
own ; this week’s news from Rabat sug- 
gests that they have abandoned the attempt, 
though they may well resume it later. 

Like the Tunisians, the Moroccans de- 
clined to devalue their franc when the 
French devalued theirs last December. 
Now they have devalued by 20.44 per cent, 
bringing the Moroccan franc about 3 per 
cent below the French franc. The French 
example is to be further followed next 
spring by the creation of the dirham, a new 
“heavy” currency unit worth 100 of 
today’s Moroccan francs. In conjunction 
with these measures, the statute of Tangier 
is to be modified by regulations to prevent 
the flight of capital, though in the words 
of the Moroccan finance minister, M. 
Abderrahim Bouabid, the free zone will be 
maintained “in principle and in fact.” 

The new measures come nearly four 
months after the opening of the Bank of 
Morocco ; financial and commercial talks 
are to follow with the French to determine 
Morocco’s relationship to the franc zone. 
These circumstances reflect the fluctuating 
temperature of Franco-Moroccan relations. 
On June 30th, when the Bank of Morocco 
was about to open, the French treasury 
suddenly blocked Morocco’s franc zone 
“operations account” in Paris. French 
officials explained that the agreement by 
which that account existed had been made 
with the old (virtually French-controlled) 
State Bank of Morocco; when the 
Moroccans set up a new national bank of 
their own, the agreement lapsed, In Rabat, 
however, officials described the French 
action as “brutal” and a reprisal for 
Morocco’s refusal to submit to certain 
dictates of the French treasury. 

Although the blocking was not maintained 
for long, it did have immediate adverse 
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effects on the Moroccan franc and on 
Morocco’s trading position, as well as on 
Franco-Moroccan relations. At the end of 
July, the United States came to Morocco’s 
aid with an advance of $15 million on the 
current American aid allocation. Now 
Morocco has obtained a standby credit of 
$25 million from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. The new measures have been 
well received in Paris, where no special 
difficulties are foreseen during the forth- 
coming talks, 


POLAND 


Too Carnivorous ? 


HE hot, dry summer in northern Europe 

has hit Poland particularly hard ; even 
without a drought, the Poles had a food 
problem. In recent weeks the shortage of 
pork, Poland’s staple meat, has been such 
that the usual arsenal of controls proved 
insufficient to prevent long queues and 
illicit trading. Mr Gomulka revealed his 
drastic counter-measure at a central com- 
mittee meeting of the party last week. 
Retail prices of meat and fats have been 
raised by an average of 25 per cent. 

No compensating wage imcreases are 
offered. On the contrary, a stricter watch 
is to be kept on the wage fund, on overtime 
payments and penalties for absenteeism ; 
and some of the production norms are to 
be stepped up. Monkeying with wages is, 
in Mr Gomulka’s opinion, a cause of the 
trouble. Since his return to power, in 1956, 
wages have apparently increased by 38 per 
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cent, while output rose by only 21 per cent ; 
and in Poland an increment in income tends 
to be spent mainly on food. To spread the 
new burden, Mr Gomulka has warned the 
peasants that they will have to pay their 
overdue taxes ; the hope that tax debts prior 
to 1956 would be cancelled is disappointed. 

These drastic measures, together with 
imports, should restore order for the 
moment. But the general problem of agri- 
cultural supplies will not be solved so easily. 
Poland’s population is rising fast, by about 
half a million a year. The share of the 
urban population has also increased rapidly 
from less than a third after the war to 
nearly half now. Food supplies have not 
kept pace. Poland is still predominantly a 
land of very small-scale farming ; a quarter 
of the farmers own less than five acres of 
land, and another 35 per cent have farms 
of less than 12 acres. Mr Gomulka’s pre- 
decessors tried to overcome the difficulties 
of output and supplies by embarking, how- 
ever cautiously, on the road to collectivisa- 
tion. Mr Gomulka, on his return to power, 
proclaimed that co-operation could not be 
compulsory ; most of the collective farms 
were disbanded soon after. At first the 
peasants responded well to the policy of 
incentives, but Mr Gomulka’s attempt to 
supplement it with voluntary co-operation 
through “agricultural circles,’ in which 
peasants could pool their resources, is a 
project that needs time. The market’s 
vagaries will probably increase party pres- 
sure on Mr Gomulka to drop his Fabian 
attempt to collectivise without coercion. 

“Warning From the West Indies” on 
page 323. 


The Economist 
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TRADE UNIONS 


at present, and is likely to remain to a 

very great extent, a secret society. The 
law is as favourable to associations of working- 
men as it ought to be, or as in a community 
such as ours it could be expected to be. It 
allows all labourers to form a society for the 
purpose of raising the price of their own labour, 
and it allows them also by all peaceable means 
to induce or persuade other persons not to work 
for less than their price. But trades’ unions 
now, and whilst human nature is human nature 
always will, go further. If not by bodily violence, 
by continual and latent eoercion they endeavour 
to compel persons who do not belong to their 
society to cease from working. The leaders of 
the Association know that it is illegal, but they 
believe it is expedient, and to ensure that they 
may escape the legal penalties, they shroud 
themselves a good deal in mystery. It is very 
difficult to make out who rules a trades’ union. 
In the builders strike, which still exists, we are 
very much in the dark as to the real leaders. 
..- We need not observe that a secret committee, 
which sits for purposes at least partially illegal, 


q In the first place, a large trades’ union is 


which has diffused, but mysterious, means of 


action, which is irresponsible because unknown, 


AND REFORM 


is well formed for vast electioneering action. It 
combines the maximum of capacity with the 
minimum of check. . . . These considerations 
seem to be conclusive against the scheme advo- 
cated by Mr Bright and others, which would 
give an uncontrolled power over the borough 
constituencies to the working classes. But they 
do not even tend to deter us from giving them 
a moderate and reasonable share of power. If 
by any arrangement a few seats were placed in 
the hands of the artisans, the trades’ union 
would, in all likelihood, rule absolutely, but no 
great harm could be done by that. .. . If the 
experiment were tried on a large scale . . . the 
country might be ruined during the process ; 
but, if it were tried on a small scale, the self- 
knowledge and the general information of the 
working classes might be much increased, and 
the whole framework of society in consequence 
be much benefited. There is no danger in giving 
the working classes their due ; but there is great 
danger in giving them more than their due. As 
we before observed, the information given us 
by the recent strike is very timely. Last session 
there was rather a romantic notion of the 
working-man—next session there will be 


~ nothing of the kind. 
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This ts a good whisk 


There is no mistaking that delicate bouquet. No mistaking such 
velvet smoothness. No mistaking the heart-warming strengthen- 
ing glow which has never a trace of fire. No doubt about the 
“know-how” of those who order it by name. ‘White Horse — 
the whisky you can tell blindfold’’. 


Now at last there is more White Horse around. s 
Ask for it by name and show S t bh W a k 
that you too know a good whisky. Cc O C ' Ss 


Bottles 37/6, Half-Bottles 19/6, Quarter-Bottles 10/-, Miniatures 3/10. 
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The last ten years have seen the new industry of 
petroleum chemicals well and truly established on 
Scottish soil. This great new enterprise owes its 
origin and development to the foresight, capital re- 
sources, scientific skill and management of two lead- 
ing companies—The British Petroleum Company 
Limited and The Distillers Company Limited. The 
organisation jointly formed by them to produce 
basic raw materials for industry — British Hydro- 
carbon Chemicals Limited —-has already successfully 
accomplished a major programme of expansion, ex- 
tending both its output and the diversity of its 
products. Today petroleum chemicals produced at 
Grangemouth are basic raw materials in scores of 
products ranging from drugs to dye-stuffs, fabrics 
to footwear, paints to plastics . . . assisting industrial 
development in many fields, and helping everyone 
to achieve higher standards both in work and in 
leisure. 


B. H.C. Products.......and some of their end uses 


Ethylene Styrene monomer and Polystyrene (Synthetic rubbers and rubber- 
like plastics; electrical equipment; toys; piping). Polyethylene. 


Ethyl Alcohol Raw materials for textiles; synthetic fibres; plastics; 
paper; leather and food processing industries; 
pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. Solvent for industrial 
finishes. Methylated spirits. 


Diethyl Ether Solvent for extraction of oils and alkaloids in the 
pharmaceutical industry. Anaesthetics. 


Isopropy! Alcohol Acctone (solvent for rayon, explosives, lacquers, aircraft 
dopes, and adhesives.) Intermediate for pharmaceuticals and 
other fine chemicals. 


Tetrapropylene Household and industrial synthetic detergents. 
Butadiene Synthetic rubbers and rubber-like plastics. Boot and shoe soles. 


* Polyethylene Sheet, film and monofilaments; 
household, medical and laboratory articles. 


*Cumene/Phenol Phenol (resins; insecticides; herbicides; synthetic fibres; 
lubricating oil additives). Intermediate for dye-stuffs, 
pharmaceuticals and other fine chemicals. 


* PLANTS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND DUE FOR COMPLETION THIS YEAR 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


GRANGEMOUTH °- STIRLINGSHIRE 


TABSI8 
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Sir Alexander Bustamante 


LMOST immediately after the break- 

down .of the West Indies Constitu- 
tional conference in Trinidad, Sir 
Alexander Bustamante, leader of the 
Jamaican opposition, and of the opposition 
to federation, has demanded new elec- 
tions in his island. The sole issue at 
those elections would be Jamaica’s con- 
tinued association with the rest of the 
West Indies, 600 miles to the south. 

Sir Alexander’s confidence that he can 
use the issue to oust Mr Norman 
Manley’s government indicates that the 
divergence between Jamaica on the one 
hand, and Trinidad and the smaller 
islands on the other, has reached a phase 
in which the survival of the federation is 
in question. The warning of Lord Hailes, 
the Governor General, before the con- 
ference, that the federation was mentally 
unprepared for independence, has been 
borne out—though whether Lord Hailes 
has been very constructive is another 
question. 

There were three items on the agenda: 
unit representation in the federation, 
dominion status and federal powers, and 
derivative matters. The challenge on the 
first item was from Jamaica, which 
demands representation on a basis of 
population, and on the second from 
Trinidad, which demands the strengthen- 
ing of the federation to prepare the West 
Indies for independence. The conference 
never got beyond Jamaica’s bid. When 
the first plenary conference could not 
resolve the deadlock, a committee was 
set up to seek a compromise ; but before 
it reported Mr Manley, the Jamaican 
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premier, and his ministers returned home 
in a hurry. The agenda of the conference 
(including papers already prepared) is now 
to be studied by committees of officials 
and ministers from all the ten Units and 
the Federation, and their views are to be 
submitted by March 31, 1960; it is not 
yet clear if another conference will be 
summoned then. 

famaicas Demand: It was originally 
held that the federation to work, 
Jamaica, which has over 50 per cent of 
the West Indies population, must not 
dominate the Federal legislature, and Mr 
Manley then agreed to 18 seats in 45. 
But the demand that Jamaica shall “ lead 
or leave” the Federation has become so 
insistent in Jamaica that Mr Manley has 
tried to modify his pro-federal stand. At 
the conference he demanded that Jamaica 
should have 34 seats in 65 (leaving the 
other islands with the same seats as at 
present, but adding 16 to Jamaica’s total). 

Trinidad’s Dr Williams countered with 
the proposal that representation be one 
member for every 50,000 federal voters 
plus one for every additional major part 
of 50,000 which any island might have— 
which would give Jamaica 34 seats in a 
total of 73; Mr Manley accepted this 
formula only if the fractions did not 
count, i.e. 34 seats out of 65. 


Dr Williams also suggested that seats 
should be given on a basis both of popu- 
lation and of federal revenue contributed 
—a basis which would also go against 
Jamaica, since Trinidad voters contribute 
more a head to the federation. 


Trinidad’s Demand: Trinidad wants 
to get the federal representation issue 
settled in favour of the other islands, 
because it proposes a drastic strengthen- 
ing of the federal government, which has 
too few powers and too little finance to 
weld the diverse island economies to- 
gether. Dr Williams would like federal 
revenues to be raised from $9 million to 
over $100 million, by transferring taxing 
powers to the federation now (in five 
years there is provision for the federation 
to levy taxes). The object of this plan 
is to force through two minimum re- 
quirements: (a) the unification of the two 
currencies, dollars and sterling, and (b) 
the adoption of a common tariff, with 





regional free trade, for the West Indies. 
Sir Grantley Adams, the federal premier, 
feels this is the most important issue of 
all, but failed to steer the conference into 
discussing it, 

The Rift: Jamaica is determined to 
enforce its present degree of protection 
on all the islands, if tariffs are unified, 
and to retain powers to increase it 
(Jamaica is not a member of Gatt). This 
would only be possible if Jamaicans con- 
trolled the federal legislature. Jamaica is 
afraid of the lower costs in the other 
islands, due to lower tariffs and wages, 
which might draw established industries, 
or divert new ones, from Jamaica. At 
the same time, so successful has Jamaican 
development been lately, and so helpful 
are the effects of emigration (remittances 
from Jamaicans in Britain, who are 90 
per cent of all West Indian settlers, exceed 
£5 million a year), that Jamaicans feel 
they can “go it alone” as a Common- 
wealth state ; they are encouraged by the 
example of Cyprus and Singapore, while 
a lunatic fringe thinks the island could 
federate with Canada, like Newfoundland. 

Mr Manley is trying to ride this 
storm, and has not himself finally turned 
against federation; he made a _ pro- 
federal speech on his return. If he could 
get Jamaican ascendency in the federal 
house, and be able to claim “ Jamaica is 
the West Indies ” (even though Jamaican 
MPs would sit on both sides), he would 
probably go to the federal house himself, 
difficult as the adjustment with Sir Grant- 
ley would be. His present plan is almost 
certainly to play the status quo along. 
This, however, is almost intolerable to 
Dr Williams, who can see no sense in a 
weak federation, who wants West Indians 
to control their own foreign policy, and 
seeks to centralise West Indian economic 
development. 

The mistake of making the centre so 
weak is now plain; for it has failed to 
mollify inter-island suspicions, has kept 
the strongest leaders in unit politics and 
has failed to draw British Guiana into the 
federation—which is the best hope of 
breaking the Jamaica-Trinidad deadlock. 
The main problem now must be to 
prevent the federation from finally break- 
ing its backbone. 
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How the Country 
Divided 


S1r—I have read with much interest your 
informative article “How the Country 
Divided.” One hard fact about the Liberal 
poll is mentioned but not sufficiently 
emphasised—namely that in most of the 
seats where Liberals polls were highest they 
actually did worse.than in 1955. This seems 
to me to be of far more significance than an 
increased Liberal vote in Conservative 
strongholds, which cannot affect the situa- 
tion at all. There is also the striking 
contrast between Liberal performances in 
by-elections and the general election. In my 
own constituency of North Dorset, the 
Liberals have been losing ground steadily 
in the last four general elections. They 
recovered at the by-election in 1957, but 
their share of the total vote fell by 6 per cent 
at the general election. At Gloucester, S. 
Edinburgh, Argyll, and Weston-Super- 
Mare, they have also done worse compared 
with the by-election. This seems to be the 
ironical and discouraging conclusion as far 
as Liberals are concerned, that the electors 
are less inclined to vote Liberal if the candi- 
date has any real chance of success (North 
Devon always excepted). 

May I comment on one further point in 
your article? I am not convinced at all that 
a large body of “ don’t knows ” really didn’t 
make up their minds until election day, 
having carefully weighed up the issue during 
the campaign. My view is that the “ don’t 
knows” are almost entirely comprised of 
“won’t vote” (after all, over one-fifth of 
the electorate did not poll) and “ won't 
tells.” There must have been from all I 
have heard and observed, a considerable 
number of people, who voted Conservative 
but who saw no reason why they should say 
so to importunate canvassers and pollsters. 
—Yours faithfully, D. P. BuRKE 
Blandford, Dorset 


The Public Opinion Polls 


Sir—As a pollster, psephologist, or (as I 
say) research man, I think that one or two 
comments might be made on Mr Shields’s 
letter in your issue of October 17th. Simply 
excluding “don’t knows” and _re-per- 
centaging the results on what is left is one 
of the known dangerous procedures in any 
sort of population research, whether based 
on samples or on censuses, There is not 
usually any reason (though there is often a 
great temptation) to assume that those who 
at a particular moment have not made up 
their minds will subsequently do so in the 
same proportions as those who have already 





done so ; if they eventually do, this may just 
as well be due to pure chance or to un- 
known biases (i.e. reasons which are part of 
the area of study, but which cannot be 
included in the study). One of these 
possible reasons I discuss below. 

Results of elections are nowadays often 
said to be due to a “ differential abstention 
rate’; in other words to the number of their 
own supporters which the parties can induce 
to go to the polls. I first heard this idea 
formally advanced by Dr Durant at a pro- 
fessional meeting some years ago, and it still 
seems to me to be a very reasonable hypo- 
thesis. Its corollary is that there are few 
people who would actually reverse their 
vote between elections, but that there are a 
significant number who would be willing in 
certain circumstances to concede victory to 
the other side by not turning up on the day ; 
in fact that the true floating voter is not so 
common an animal as the parties seem to 
suppose. 

It is also my suspicion that many people, 
faced with the question “ which party will 
you vote for?”’, answer it with the unspoken 
addition of “ ... if you do vote.” With a 
total abstention rate of rather over 20 per 
cent, it seems clear that while opinion 
samples in which non-voters do not appear, 
(or hardly appear) may be representative of 
something, they are unlikely to be represen- 
tative of those who go to a polling station 
to vote. In these circumstances, the fact that 
a process of re-percentaging the “don’t 
knows ” leads to a result close to the actual 
result gives hardly more confidence in the 
basic method than a win on the football 
pools gives to the basic method of the 
lucky punter—unless you believe that 8 per 
cent of “ don’t knows ” has the same statisti- 
cal effect as 20 per cent of non-voters. It 
seems to me that there are two things imme- 
diately needed by political polls:—1. a 
method of finding out what exactly happens 
to the “don’t knows” and also how the 
non-voters think they would have voted if 
they had voted. Given tact and confidence, 
this should be comparatively easy. 2. a 
method of estimating who will actually vote. 
This, I fear, might be rather difficult.— 
Yours faithfully, - RONALD V. SMITH 
London, NW3. 


Steel for Building 


S1r—The article “ Steel versus Concrete ’ 
in your issue of October roth states a case 
which may be misleading to those of your 
readers not familiar with the economics of 
building. 

The title of the article indicates the com- 
parison of the two media in general terms, 
whereas the theme is limited to the multi- 
storey building. This type of building, 
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though important, is but one of the many 
types of structure traditionally using stee! 
as a medium. Reinforced concrete has made 
notable progress in this field, but it must 
be borne in mind that the average multi- 
storey building accounts for much less than 
half of the frame construction in the coun- 
try. 

May one comment upon one or two of 
the statements made in the article? Firstly, 
the statement that naked steel is cheaper 
than concrete construction is, indeed, true 
and needs to be emphasised. Secondly, 
though Continental practice in reinforced 
concrete construction is so advanced—the 
author states that British practice is catching 
up—yet recently the Federal Statistical 
Department building at Wiesbaden was 
carried out in steel construction because 
steel was cheaper than concrete. 

The article refers to a paper read before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers by Mr 
L. R. Creasy. This was challenged at the 
time it was delivered on the grounds that 
the cost comparisons were historical and 
did not conform to current prices. This 
historical influence is perpetuated in the 
article, as the £100 per ton quoted for steel 
is overstated to the extent of probably 20 
per.cent. For factories, power stations, 
agricultural buildings, long span bridges 
and for many other purposes steel com- 
petes on even more advantageous terms cost- 
wise with reinforced concrete—and, with 
the cost element satisfactorily disposed of, 
the fundamental qualities of steel as a struc- 
tural medium can be, and are, successfully 
exploited.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW1 C. H. W. Ro res 


French Customs 


Srr—In reply to E. L.’s letter from Paris 
“Restrictions on Motorists,” I would like 
to point out that the French can be just 
as obstructive if there is a slight error in 
the “ paper collection ” which seems to be a 
corollary of foreign travel in these enlight- 
ened days. 

My certificate of insurance—green card 
—unfortunately became outdated during 
my holiday in Copenhagen last May. ! 
phoned my insurance company who wired 
an extension as there was not time to post 
a new one. These two documents—the 
original green card and the attached tele- 
gram—got me through Denmark, West 
Germany, Holland and Belgium without 
difficulty, delay or further cost. 

Upon arrival at the French customs, 
however, I was told that my card was * un- 
acceptable ” as it was out of date and that 
the attached telegram was “ meaningless. 
Despite protest, I was compelled to put- 
chase a 2-day insurance coverage at the cost 
of 2,300 francs in order to make a journey 
of some 20 miles to board the ferry an hour 
later at Calais. 

If E. L.’s wife will retract her oath about 
holidays in England, I will endeavour 
persuade my wife to do likewise with regard 
to travelling in France.—Yours faithfully, 
Bracknell, Berks. B. J. Evans 
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a goodly 


company 


And growing all the time. There are now seven enterprises 
in the Woodall-Duckham group. 


But doesn’t belonging to a group stifle initiative ? 
Depends on the group. With Woodall-Duckham. each firm is 


independent and responsible—yet can callon the 
resources of all seven. 


So seven’s company ? 
Yes. Good company. 


Woodall-Duckham Limited 

Woodall-Duckham Construction Company Ltd. 
W.J. Jenkins & Company Limited 

The Stourbridge Refractories Company Limited 
Woodall-Duckham (Australasia) Pty. Ltd. 
United Fireclay Products Limited 

Nordac Limited 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM LIMITED 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM HOUSE, 63-77 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 
Telephone : KENsington 6355 (14 lines) 


Grams : Retortical (SouthkKens) London 
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Prospects for the Pill 


Modern Science and the Human Fer- 
tility Problem 

By Richard L. Meier. 
Ffohn Wiley & Sons. 
and Hall. 


London: Chapman 
275 pages, 48s. 


The Family and Population Control 
By Reuben Hill, J. Mayone Stycos, Kurt 
Back. 

N. Carolina University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 


London: 
473 pages, 63s. 


ONFRONTED with the crude Malthusian 
balance-sheet of mouths and acres, or 
with the more sophisticated balance-sheet 
of numbers and productivity, opinion is apt 
to fall into three main groups. The pessi- 
mists foresee either universal explosion and 
collapse or, less sensationally, a long grind- 
ing-down of standards, punctuated by 
famine, to a level from which the twentieth 
century will appear in retrospect as a lost 
Golden Age. The optimists (who are apt to 
be either technocrats or Roman Catholic 
converts) point out that if all the world’s 
farmers were as efficient as the Dutch, num- 
bers could double and quadruple without 
anyone going hungry ; beyond that, there is 
always chlorella; beyond that, there is 
always Outer space; so why worry? The 
large middle mass, vaguely conviriced that 
the worst never happens, but rather dubious 
about Dutch high farming, chlorella, and 
the colonisation of Mars, pins its faith 
to The Pill. One day, The Pill will be dis- 
covered; a cheap, tasteless, harmless, and 
absolutely reliable oral contraceptive. And 
then the Malthusian devil really will be 
chained at last. 

Dr Meier’s book is, effectively, about The 
Pill; and it is not so encouraging as popular 
opinion might expect. The very real 
scientific obstacles still to be overcome 
should, he considers, be overcome within a 
decade or so; but when he turns from this 
conclusion—itself appearing, to the technic- 
ally unqualified reader, something of an act 
of faith—to the economic impact of tech- 
nical success, his calculations yield the para- 
doxical result that the poorest populations 
simply cannot afford to limit themselves; the 
resources which would have to be diverted 
to the universal distribution even of a speci- 
fic costing no more than aspirin, could only 
be withdrawn from their existing uses at the 
cost of a fall in current standards too severe 
to be faced. If the Malthusian devil is to be 
chained, mere discovery and acceptance in 
theory will not be enough; over a large part 
of the world, investment in contraception 
will depend as much on external aid as does 
investment in rolling mills or irrigation. 

Such an analysis may seem an almost per- 
fect example both of crossing bridges before 





one comes to them and of counting chickens 
before they are hatched. What applies to 
The Pill, however, applies a fortiori to other, 
less effective or more expensive means of 
family limitation. And around this analytic 
section of his book Dr Meier has organised, 
in an admirable exercise of disciplined 
imagination, a number of original or sug- 
gestive ideas about the social impact and 
spread of innovations in general and of The 
Pill in particular. It can be said, at some 
risk of misunderstanding, that he would 
make a splendid science-fiction practitioner; 
his hypothetical forecasts, his translations 
into terms of human nature and political 
realities of demographic events and pres- 
sures, only need a touch of fantasy and a 
narrative knack to qualify. This is not a 
frivolous comment. In no field of human 
behaviour is it more important that investi- 
gators and policy-makers should realise what 
human feelings, quirks and aspirations and 
cussedness, are likely to be brought into 
play, politically and individually. “ Modern 
Science and the Fertility Problem ” is all 
the better for providing not only an up-to- 
date technical report and a respectable set 
of economic models but also a display of the 
speculative faculty. 

“The Family and Population Control ” 
covers a much narrower field much more 
intensively. It is the massive, and massively 
documented, report of a research pro- 
gramme into family attitudes towards fer- 
tility and its control carried out in Puerto 
Rico by an academic team drawn from the 
Universities of Puerto Rico and of North 
Carolina; a pilot study, “ Family and Fer- 
tility in Puerto Rico,” was published in 
1955. It is strictly for specialists—for spe- 
cialists, it should however be added, not 
only in demographic matters but also, more 
generally, in the techniques of eliciting and 
checking information. 


Reappraisal of China 
Economic Development in Commun- 
ist China 

By Choh-Ming Li. 

University of California Press. 


Cambridge University Press. 
§6s. 6d. 


_ book makes a quite outstanding 
contribution to knowledge of the facts 
concerning the recent economic develop- 
ment of Communist China. Its author is 
a Chinese who was educated in the United 
States, has taught economics in China and 
is now professor of Business Administration 
at Berkeley. He commands the essential 
linguistic and scientific equipment to enable 
him to examine and to interpret the 


London: 
300 pages. 
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economic data published by the Chinese 
authorities ; and his work, in authenticity 
and scholarship, is probably unique among 
economic studies of contemporary China. 

After a brief description of economic 
policy and administration since 1950, Pro- 
fessor Li engages upon a detailed critical 
analysis of the official statistical material 
regarding industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment, the national income, capital 
formation, and internal and _ external 
financing. He reaches the conclusion that, 
although the industrial expansion has been 
considerable, the official figures, being dis- 
torted by double counting and other 
blemishes, greatly exaggerate the extent of 
industrial growth, and he believes also that 
the rise in agricultural output has been 
much less than the published figures sug- 
gest. In themselves these are conclusions 
of utmost importance for an understanding 
of China’s present economic position, 

Concentration upon heavy industry has 
led the Government to provide for a com- 
paratively modest investment not only in 
the manufacture of consumer goods but 
also in agriculture. This is now being 
corrected to some extent, not because the 
Government has been persuaded of the 
need to raise levels of consumption, but 
merely because the failure of agricultural 
output to increase sufficiently (in the face 
of a rising population and the growing 
needs of industry for raw materials) has 
threatened to thwart the plan for expanding 
heavy industry. China has had to pay for 
the Russian plant so essential for its indus- 
trialisation mainly by exporting primary 
products to Communist countries; for 
although Soviet aid in the form of technical 
assistance has been of enormous value, the 
credits furnished by Russia have been com- 
paratively modest in amount and short-term 
in character. 

All this helps to explain the recent growth 
of China’s exports to the free world. The 
new export drive was undertaken not, as is 
sometimes supposed, for reasons of propa- 
ganda, but mainly because China, being 
unable to finance its increased imports of 
equipment by raising its exports of primary 
products to Russia, has been forced to ex- 
port manufactured consumer goods and 
mining products, despite their scarcity at 
home. It could find substantial markets for 
such products only in the free world. 


Fundamentalist Economics 
The Failure of the New Economics 


By Henry Hazlitt. 


Van Nostrand. 470 pages. 56s. 6d. 


X all-round reassessment of Keynes is 
overdue. Any purely historical judg- 
ment—what did Keynes contribute, how 
truly original was the contribution, how 
well did it fit the historical circumstances 
from which its data were drawn, what was 
its intellectual quality—would be of limited 
interest except to specialists. The current 
assessment—how far, if at all, have chang- 
ing circumstances invalidated the underly- 
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ing presumptions of the General Theory, 
how far have its concepts proved operation- 
ally useful or defective, what gaps and 
inadequacies have been revealed—is on the 
contrary of interest and practical impor- 
tance to everyone. “Practical men who 
believe themselves to be quite exempt from 
any intellectual influence are usually the 
slaves of some defunct economist,” and no 
economist has a bigger retinue of such 
slaves than Keynes. 

It is the more unfortunate that the only 
all-round re-assessments which have ‘in fact 
been attempted (as distinct from critical 
exegeses of particular aspects of Keynesian 
doctrine) resemble nothing so much as the 
continuing Fundamentalist attacks on 
Darwin—another innovator whose theory, 
not unnaturally, has been found to fall some 
way short of ultimate truth. This latest 
example is eminently a case in point. Mr 
Hazlitt is a competent and fluent financial 
journalist whom a footnote to the history of 
economic thought might grade a longish 
way below Bastiat and a little above Harriet 
Martineau. (But Miss Martineau, didac- 
tically embodying theory in fiction, wrote 
some quite excellent tales ; this is more than 
can be said for Mr Hazlitt, who would 
doubtless prefer to forget the only-just-pre- 
Sputnik novel in which he graphically 
depicted a collapsed and paralysed Russia 
redeemed by a new ruler’s reintroduction 
of simon-pure private enterprise.) His title 
is discouraging ; but one can easily imagine 
a table of contents that would at least parti- 
ally justify it. Right at the base of 
Keynesian theory is the psychological datum 
that workers will acquiesce in a very con- 
siderable decline in real wages, by way of 
a higher price level, without reacting as 
they do to any prospect of a cut in money 
wages. This “ money illusion ” has demon- 
strably been eroded by twenty years of 
creeping inflation ; has the whole Keynesian 
structure been eroded with it ? Mr Hazlitt 
does not answer this vitally important ques- 
tion ; he merely denies (on evidence drawn 
entirely from the post-Keynesian era) that 
the money illusion ever existed at all. 

Again, the propensity to consume and 
the multiplier are theoretically invaluable 
data for policy ; in practice, attempts to give 
them numerical values and use them as pre- 
dictive instruments have yielded, even in 
skilled hands, the most wildly unrealistic 
results. Mr Hazlitt does not analyse the 
reasons for this practical failure—though to 
do him justice he makes some good points 
elsewhere about economic aggregates in 
general ; he rejects the whole idea of the 
multiplier and its intrinsic measurability on 
grounds that would, if accepted, equally 
make nonsense of all private business fore- 
casting. Yet again, the Keynesian connec- 
tion between growing national wealth and a 
growing tendency to under-employ it— 
what has been called “the bogy of 
maturity °—rests on the assumption that 
capital is more mutually competitive than 
complementary. Mr Hazlitt has nothing to 
say about the sectoral surges, the dynamic- 
ally unfolding investment opportunities, 
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which exorcise the bogy ; he merely makes 
fun of Keynes’s “guess ”—admittedly 
phrased in a manner loudly inviting mis- 
representation—that the marginal efficiency 
of capital could be brought down to zero in 
a generation. 


One could go on ; but it would hardly be 
worth while. For this is not a serious work 
of criticism; it is a dropsical pamphlet, 
written to pamphleteering standards of 
debate. That there was a large element of 
pamphleteering about the “General Theory” 
itself is indeed some excuse ; but “ The 
Failure of the New Economics” is a very 
poor advertisement for the quality of anti- 
Keynesian thought. 


The Death of the Mind 


The House of Intellect 


By Jacques Barzun. 
Secker and Warburg. 284 pages. 32s. 6d. 


N his latest book, Professor Barzun makes 
I a closely reasoned appeal for the 
restoration of the intellect in the egalitarian 
democracies of the West. As provost of 
Columbia University, he has naturally 
drawn on American material to illustrate 
his thesis. But this in no way detracts 
from the book’s relevance for English 
readers, since America provides the model 
of the mass society towards which we are 
rapidly moving. At the outset, Professor 
Barzun draws a sharp distinction between 
intelligence and intellect. Intelligence is 
an individual and private possession ; 
intellect, as the title suggests, is a social 
institution, embodying the whole com- 
munity’s traditions of thought and methods 
of reasoning. ‘“ What intellect satisfies in 
us,” he writes, “is the need for orderly 
and perspicuous expression, which may 
lead to common belief and concerted 
action.” Frustrating intellect’s clarifying 
mission are three enemies—art, science and 
philanthropy, working together in an 
unholy trinity. Art stultifies intellect by 
appealing to sensibility and the emotions, 
and by its use of ambiguous symbols and 
myths. Science fragments the intellectual 
life by its absorption in a private galaxy 
of concepts and by its failure to establish 
communication with the outside, non- 
scientific world. Lastly, philanthropy 
destroys intellectual excellence by applying 
the doctrine of equal opportunity to things 
of the mind. 

Professor Barzun’s conclusions on 
science and art are somewhat questionable, 
and since they are not fully explained or 
developed are difficult to assess. On the 
other hand, his analysis of the destructive 
effect of philanthropy is both sustained and 
illuminating. The shortcomings of the 
American educational system are normally 
and justly ascribed to the Dewey theory of 
pedagogy, with its emphasis on the maxi- 
mum of self-expression for the child and 
the minimum of self-discipline. Professor 
Barzun recognises this and scouts the idea 
that education is a therapy, or a school a 
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hospital, demanding a return to the simpler 
tradition of the past: that education has 
one primary purpose—to train the mind. 
“ Of what use to even an unusually bright 
pupil,” he asks, 
are all the visual aids, paperback books, 
field trips, documentary movies, special 
lectures and opportunities for independent 
work if he lacks the categories of thought 
and habits of study which would enable 
his impressions to cohere? 
But Dewey’s ideas could only have gained 
a hold in a society already prepared for 
them, and this is the point Professor 
Barzun makes so forcefully. He is bold 
enough to reject the idea that higher educa- 
tion is a right available to all, but presents 
it as an amenity that society can afford to 
give only to those who are capable of 
benefiting. He even suggests that intellect 
has some connection with ancestry, and 
that a child brought up in a home where 
books are read and ideas discussed has an 
advantage over other children which the 
educational system should recognise and 
foster. Professor Barzun’s profound, 
learned and sprightly book should be read 
carefully by those in England who are 
clamouring for the abolition of the eleven- 
plus examination, which, whatever its 
shortcomings, gives some guarantee that 
the ideal of excellence will remain 
influential in English education. . 


Metropolitan Region 
Provincial Metropolis 


By L. P. Green. 
Allen and Unwin. 275 pages. 30s. 


D* GREEN’S book, with the sub-title 
“The Future of Local Government 
in South East Lancashire,” is timely, for 
under the Local Government Act of 1958 
a review of local government is taking place 
in this and four other provincial conurba- 
tions. Dr Green is systematic. He begins 
by arguing the general notion of a “ metro- 
politan region,” a notion based primarily 
on the circulation of people, goods, services, 
and in particular on the journey to work. 
In this part Dr Green draws on his first- 
hand experience of Johannesburg and on 
the work which has already been done in 
the United States and this country by 
geographers and sociologists. He then 
applies this general notion to the area 
around Manchester, stopping the region 
short at Warrington and Wigan but extend- 
ing it southwards into Cheshire and 
Derbyshire as far as Macclesfield, Knuts- 
ford and Buxton. He ends with some 
specific proposals for the reform of local 
government in the region so defined, advo- 
cating a two-tier system, with a singie 
metropolitan authority responsible for a 
wide range of functions. 

The vested interests opposed to such re- 
form are formidable, but it is argued that 
the three million people living in the region 
have an overriding interest in the establish- 
ment of a metropolitan authority, It would 
be capable of dealing with the problems of 
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communications, industrial location, re- 
development and overspill housing, 
problems manifestly regional in character, 
but which at present are given inadequate 
attention because of the fragmentation of 
responsibility. 

The existence of a metropolitan region 
without any metropolitan authority to voice 
the interests of the region as a whole is Dr 
Green’s general thesis. No less important, 
however, are the life and administration of 
the subordinate units within the region. 
Dr Green would delimit these upon the 
same criteria as are used for determining 
the metropolitan region itself, the most 
important again being the movement of 
people, goods and services. The region is 
in fact notable for numerous well-defined 
subsidiary centres of activity, such as 
Bolton, Bury, Rochdale, Oldham, Stockport 
and Salford. On this basis the number of 
local authorities in the region would be 
reduced from over 60 to under 20. 

Any proposal for a two-tier system of 
government raises the difficult problem of 
the distribution of powers between the two 
levels of authority. Here also Dr Green 
allows himself to be guided by the func- 
tional relationship between the different 
parts of the region, as revealed by his 
analysis in terms of the movement of people, 
goods and services. Not all second tier 
authorities would have exactly the same 
powers ; these would vary somewhat accord- 
ing to their place in the life of the region. 
A selective use of delegated powers cer- 
tainly permits this, but by relying so heavily 
upon schemes of delegation Dr Green would 
seem to have turned what is usually re- 
garded as an expedient into something of 
a principle; the record of how it has 
worked in practice hardly justifies this. 

This is not to say that the fundamental 
analysis is wrong. It is merely an indica- 
tion that difficult administrative problems 
remain even under a system of metropolitan 
government. The first step is, however, to 
recognise the existence of such metropolitan 
regions, and it is here that Dr Green makes 
his.most decisive contribution, Not only 
those who live in and around Manchester 
but also those who live in London, or 
Merseyside, or Tyneside, in West York- 
shire, in and around Glasgow and Birming- 
ham—in short 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion—have an interest in reading his book. 


Have-Not Nations 
Les Nations Proletaires 


By Pierre Moussa. 
Presses Universitaires de France. 201 pages. 
800 frs. 


Pg to backward countries is a fashionable 
subject. But it is often the pretext 
for generous, though empty, slogans. M. 
Moussa’s is one of the too rare attempts to 
~ tackle the problem seriously. He proceeds 
methodically. In a brief introduction he 
reviews the various definitions of an “ under- 
developed” country and chooses the 
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empirical one of a country in which national 
income per head is below $200 annually. 
He is thus left with some 1,900 million 
people, two-thirds of mankind, occupying 
the bulk of Latin America, Africa and Asia 
as well as the southern and south-eastern 
periphery of Europe. 

To whom that hath not shall not be 
given ? In the author’s view, the have-not 
nations should be able to fight successfully 
against progressive pauperisation on the 
world scale just as the workers did 
on the national scale. Since commodity 
price fluctuations are one of the biggest 
plights of the primary producers, M. 
Moussa urges the industrial nations to 
follow Joseph’s precept from the Bible in 
order to eliminate the disruptive differences 
between the fat years and the lean. He 
then turns his attention to the various 
schemes of profit-sharing between the 
under-developed states and foreign in- 
vestors; to the general need for land 
reform and to birth control, without which 
the people of Africa and Asia will be the 
living confirmation of the Malthusian rule. 

But to share it out the cake has to be 
baked and the second part of the book is 
concerned with problems of expansion. 
Internal accumulation in these countries 
cannot be sufficient and so the respective 
merits of state and private foreign invest- 
ment are reviewed. Foreign aid need not 
be in cash or kind. M. Moussa has interest- 
ing things to say about “ intellectual” aid 
(a term he prefers to technical assistance) 
and about the importance of not treating 
the backward nations as sleeping partners in 
ventures where their own fate is at stake. 

Total investment necessary to ensure an 
annual growth of income per head of about 
4 to § per cent in these countries is 
estimated roughly at some $30,000 million 
a year. The amount, impressive in itself, is 
modest when set against sums spent on arms. 
And so the author concludes with the hope 
that the privileged industrial states, instead 
of quarrelling on their Olympus, will get 
together to help the have-not nations. The 
chances of fulfilment are slight—to judge 
by examples quoted by the author himself: 
half of American aid in 1957 went to 
Formosa, South Korea and South Vietnam ; 
considerations of the cold war seem to be 
the determining factor in the distribution of 
funds. 

This understandable final exhortation 
should not give the impression that this is 
a book of pious hopes. M. Moussa com- 
bines French logical construction and 
elegance of presentation with an Anglo- 
Saxon empiricism (and his special know- 
ledge of French Africa adds to the value of 
his documentation). Indeed, in dealing with 
planning and free enterprise he sees the 
merits of both and thus, possibly, does not 
put enough emphasis on the rivalry between 
China and India. But this is a minor objec- 
tion. M. Moussa’s book—clear, intelligent 
and well-informed—will be a real help for 
all who want to think concretely about the 
uncommitted countries— probably the 
crucial problem of our times. 
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OTHER BOOKS 


INTEREST. By Thomas F. Divine, S_J. 
Marquette University Press. 272 pages. $7. 
This book is subtitled “ An historical and 
analytical study in economics and modern 
ethics ” ; the greater part of its matter is con- 
cerned first with the evolution of ancient and 
Scholastic thinking on the nature and moral 
standing of interest, and later with the relation 
of modern interest theory and policy to the 
concepts of legal or social, commutative and 
distributive justice, with economic analysis 
occupying a comparatively brief middle section. 
The historical Part I does an excellent corrective 
job on crude preconceptions of the Church’s 
attitude. to interest—Schumpeter did cover the 
ground in his “ History of Economic Analysis,” 
but plenty of people will read Father Divine 
who would justifiably balk at Schumpeter’s 
masterpiece. The analytic section adopts a 
neat triple approach—through time preference, 
investment opportunity, and liquidity preference 
—which has the merit of placing Keynes in an 
understandable relation with his predecessors 
and critics. The final chapters on ethical 
implications hardly provide any fresh insights, 
but are interesting as a statement of current 
politico-economic¢ problems in Scholastic terms. 


THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND, 1945-1954. By A. G. Irvine. 
Oxford University Press. 656 pages. 63s. 

This long, detailed and learned work will be 
of particular interest to students of the econo- 
mies of overseas territories. The problems of 
estimating the balance of payments of these 
territories are shown in great detail. 


Doctors TO THE Wortp. By M. Morgan. 
Robert Hale. 208 pages. 21s. 

; This account of the World Health Organisa- 
tion describes campaigns against disease in 
different areas of the world. It is illustrated. 


LIBERIA’S PAST AND PRESENT. By N. R. 
Richardson. Diplomatic Press and Publishing 
Co. 348 pages. £3. 

This compilation contains an interesting, if 
perhaps official, history of Liberia with many 
documents in full, and what must be a unique 
collection of photographs of Liberian nota- 
bilities, past and present. If the tendency of 
mail not to get delivered (especially when 
registered) is not mentioned in the section 
setting out the regulations of the postal depart- 
ment, this is no doubt too trivial to consider. 
There is a biography of leading Liberian 
citizens and officials ; this is a feature that ought 
to be copied by publications on other emergent 
African lands. Indeed, we increasingly need 
an African Who’s Who. 


THIRTEEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE KREMLIN. 

Imre Nagy and the Hungarian Revolution. By 

aa Meray. Thames and Hudson. 269 pages. 
s. 


This is another vivid eyewitness account of 
the Hungarian October revolution, written by a 
trained journalist and an ex-Communist. Mr 
Meray knew Imre Nagy well, and his book is 
chiefly notable for its interesting and sympa- 
thetic portrait of the unassuming, idealist agri- 
cultural expert who came to play such a memor- 
able part in Hungary’s history. In his final 
chapter, Mr Meray gives as adequate an account 
as is possible, on the basis of the published 
documents, of Mr Nagy’s secret trial; he makes 
the interesting point that there are certain clues 
that suggest quite strongly that this trial was 
controlled and conducted not by the Hungarian, 
but by the Russian authorities. 


Picx’s CurrRENCY YEAR Book, 1959. By Franz 
Pick. Pick Publishing Corporation, New York. 
568 pages. No price given. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF THE KINGDOM OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. By E. van Raalte. Hansard 
Society for Parliamentary Government. 224 
pages. 18s. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL TRADF. 
Edited by Paul O. Proehl. Universit 
Illinois Press. 467 pages. $6.50. 
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‘You know the ropes... 


Knowing all the ropes is part of his job. However tricky the loading or transportation, 
you'll find an Independent haulier with the specialised training to cope safely, 
speedily. As like as not, he began in the industry he now serves: he knows the 


goods he carries intimately —- and he chooses drivers with the same knowledge. 


It’s all part of the service — the personal service — you get from Free Enterprise Road Haulage. 
It’s part of the lively competition that has held prices down since de-nationalisation. 
And it’s backed up by complete flexibility (no red-tape to slow operations!) and by careful 


attention to the minutest details that matter to you the customer. 





iE The Free Enterprise Haulier puts you first 


~ ; : . 
(eager Get in touch with your local area office of the Road Haulage Association 


or directly with the Head Office at: 146 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





MAYFAIR 9050 












In this supersonic age, the opportunity for relaxation decreases as the 
need for it grows. Small wonder that, given the choice, most people 
prefer to cross the Atlantic in a restful way ... in a big way . . . in the 
leisured luxury of a great Cunarder. Magnificent menus. . . faultless 
service . . . sparkling entertainment and distinguished company... 
they’re all part of the Cunard way of life. This is an experience beyond 
a mere means of travelling . . . it is a holiday in itself . . . the price of 
your passage ticket covers so much that is beyond price. And for those 
travelling on business, here is the breathing space you need, and long 
for, and deserve. 





































Rest, relaxation and entertainment 








Apply CUNARD LINE, Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpool CENtral 9201); 
15, Lower Regent St., London S.W.1 (WH Itehall 7890) ; 88, Leadenhall St., London, 
E.C.3 (AVEnue 3010) or consult your local travel agent—no one can serve you better. 
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in a BIG way 





STEADY AS YOU GO... 


R.M.S. Queen Elizabeth & R.M.S. 
Queen Mary together with many 
other ships of the Cunard fleet, are 
fitted with anti-roll stabilisers to 
smooth your way across the Atlantic, 
thus adding still further to yow 
comfort and carefree enjoyment. 


all the way to U.S.A. and Canada 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Dropping 
the New Deal 


NE of the oddest sights in American politics today is that of 

liberal Democrats trying to decide which President Roosevelt 

was their spiritual ancestor. The question is raised by Mr 
Arthur Schlesinger, the Harvard historian and author of “ The 
Age of Roosevelt ” (Franklin Delano, that is) in a lively memoran- 
dum which has been circulating among Democratic leaders. Mr 
Schlesinger, who sees American political history as a series of 
pendulum-like swings from conservatism to liberalism and back, 
makes two assertions. One is that the United States is due shortly 
to emerge from its spell of conservatism, made incarnate in 
President Eisenhower, and to move into a period in which liberals 
can get things done again. The second is that, if they want to 
make the most of their opportunity, the liberals would do well 
to look to the example of Theodore Roosevelt, the progressive 
Republican, rather than to that of Franklin Roosevelt, the 
Democrat. 

For a quarter of a century the New Deal of the second Roosevelt 
has given the Democratic party both its definition of liberalism 
and the same kind of theoretical unity that the Thirty-Nine Articles 
give to Anglicans. But in the last few months more and more 
Democrats have begun to suspect that it will no longer serve for 
either purpose. Last November’s election slowed down the progress 
of this idea. Since the party was able to win a resounding victory 
on the strength of its opponents’ mistakes and Mr Eisenhower’s 
undisguised weariness—at that time—with life in the White House, 
Democrats who said that the party ought to think afresh about 
its own aims could not make their plea sound very urgent. But the 
“new Eisenhower ” has exposed the divisions among the old New 
Dealers. The party’s national chairman, Mr Paul Butler, has no 
better claim to call himself a New Dealer than its leaders in 
Congress, Senator Johnson and Mr Rayburn, whom he attacked 
with such vigour last summer. Even the avowed liberals disagree 
about the meaning of the word. There is a blooming crop this 
season of “ practical ” liberals, “ down-to-earth ” liberals and now 
—Mr Schlesinger’s offering—‘ qualitative” as distinct from 
“quantitative ” liberals. If this goes on, American politics will 
disappear in a froth of inverted commas. 

There are two reasons why the New Deal is no longer a useful 
model for Democrats. In the first place, its character was shaped 
by the economic collapse which brought it about. The New Deal 
consisted of a series of emergency measures, many of them quite 
unrelated to one another, which were designed to deal with a crisis 
involving problems most of which no longer exist. It is difficult 
to think of circumstances as different as the chaos of 1933 and the 
plump well-being of 1959. In the second place, the New Deal was 
the product of a special, and fragile, alliance. The middle-class 
intellectuals who followed President Roosevelt down from New 
York to Washington in trainloads at once made common cause with 
the trade unionists and the farmers’ representatives ; it is doubtful 
Whether their sons find these contacts equally congenial. 

Today’s liberals often look like characters in search of a theme. 


They are a roughly identifiable group ; they include about 25 
Senators out of a total of 100, and perhaps 130 members out of the 
437 in the House of Representatives. These are men who share the 
American liberal’s classic enthusiasm for civil liberties, including 
those of Communists, and for the rights of Negroes ; they add to this 
the belief that the federal government’s responsibilities at home 
and abroad require it to expand the public sector of the economy, 
if necessary at the cost of some consumer comforts and if necessary 
—whisper it—by imposing extra taxes. For these people, who 
believe that the main task of the next Administration will be to 
galvanise America out of complacency so that it will undertake 
a major reallocation of its resources, the period of the first Roosevelt 
is more relevant than that of the second. It is necessary to turn 
back to the first decade of the century to find a President who was 
able to rally a prosperous and stable nation—as distinct from a dis- 
organised and impoverished one—to undertake reforms in the name 
of the national interest. Hence the strange device, “ Theodore! ,” 
which Mr Schlesinger stitches on his banner. 


MOVEMENT of this kind will differ from the New Deal in 

several respects. In the first place, it is rapidly becoming 
a badge of liberals to insist that the federal government is respon- 
sible for deciding the pace at which the national economy ought to 
expand. Most of them agree with Mr Leon Keyserling, the former 
economic adviser of President Truman, that the government must, 
and can, ensure an annual increase of 4 to § per cent a year in the 
gross national product. This is an issue which simply never con- 
fronted the New Deal because all its energies were bent on hauling 
the economy back from death’s door. The liberals’ ideas about 
the way in which a § per cent increase can be achieved are still 
distinctly hazy ; but the challenge of Russian competition is a 
spur to action just as unemployment was in the nineteen-thirties. 

In the second place, many liberals have begun to question certain 
allegiances which went unchallenged a generation ago. The last 
two sessions of Congress have provided striking illustrations of the 
change. When Congress has debated recent farm Bills large 
numbers of Democrats from the cities have refused to vote for 
higher price supports for agricultural commodities. The middle- 
of-the-road labour reform measure which was defeated in the House 
of Representatives and replaced by a stricter one was hammered 
out in committee by a number of Democrats—such as Represen- 
tatives Thompson of New Jersey and Udall of Arizona—who are 
certainly entitled to call themselves liberals. In drafting what they 
felt to be a reasonable Bill they contended with, and overcame, some 
muscular opposition from individual trade unions as well as the 
disapproval of the American Federation of Labour and Congress 
of Industrial Organisations. The Democratic party of the New 
Deal has often been accused of having been a coalition of special 
interests, though no doubt worthy ones, but now the farmers and 
the trade unions can no longer count on the party leaping to their 
support whenever they whistle. 

The third difference between the nineteen-thirties and the 
nineteen-sixties is likely to be the most important one. Today’s 
shopping list for liberals concentrates chiefly on such things as 
federal aid for housing and education, health insurance for old 
people and a better system of public transport. Mr Schlesinger’s 
recipe for “ qualitative ” liberalism is based on the belief that most 
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of these reforms are designed to improve the “ quality ” of American 
life, and are different from the “ quantitative” rescue operations 
conducted by the New Deal. The distinction is partly semantic ; 
the basic problems—getting enough new houses, enough teachers 
and classrooms—are still “ quantitative” ones. But it offers a 
clue to the fundamental difficulty of the modern liberal. 

For the first time, America is now a predominantly middle-class 
society in which the underprivileged members of the community 
almost certainly command less than half the votes. The New 
Deal was brought into existence by a massive popular revulsion 
against the economic chaos which preceded it ; the liberals who 
then came into power had virtually carte blanche, at least in the 
first few years, to take what measures they thought fit. Today’s 
liberals have to persuade an electorate, the majority of which is 
reclining comfortably on the cushions of prosperity, to accept 
expensive reforms in the name of the national interest and the 
welfare of the less fortunate minority. It has yet to be proved shat 
a liberal programme is realisable in such circumstances. That is 
why “ practical ” liberals, with a cautious eye cocked on the voters 
in the comfortable suburbs, are looking for a formula which can 
rally the middle class. 

The new Democratic radicalism—if it ever emerges from the 
realms of theory—will have a novel appearance. It cannot rely 
with assurance on what Marxists would call the alliance between 
intellectuals, workers and peasants, which was roughly the founda- 
tion on which the New Deal was built. Instead it has to recruit 
a substantial part of the new middle class into which so many of 
the “workers and peasants” have been transformed. At the 
moment these feel no more than a vague uneasiness about the way 
their country is being run. The liberals have the enormous task of 
persuading them to convert some of the goods which they can see 
in front of their eyes—the television sets, cars and heaped super- 
markets—into less obvious benefits like better schools, stronger 
national defence and assistance to poor people at home and abroad. 


No Alternative in Steel 


courT order forcing the steel workers to go back to the mills 

for 80 days seems certain to be made final within the next 
day or two unless the union wins its appeal—which seems unlikely 
—on the grounds that no emergency exists. Mr McDonald, for 
his union, has agreed apparently not to demand another stay if he 
loses, and the courts have never denied an injunction sought by 
the government under the emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. At the bar of public opinion, however, the adequacy of the 
12-year old Act to protect the national interest has already been 
tested by events and found wanting, even if the men do not exercise 
their right to walk out again after the 80 days are over. The top- 
notch board of inquiry, appointed by the President to find whether 
an emergency existed, stretched its powers under the law to the 
utmost to achieve a voluntary settlement and failed. Its hearings 
on the issues were unprecedented for such a board. In the end, 
although the two sides were only a cent apart on wage rates, it had 
to report defeat on the real issue of work rules and fringe benefits 
such as pensions and insurance. 

The union believes that the injunction is bound to discourage 
real collective bargaining just as disappearing stocks of steel were 
bringing the companies to a more amenable frame of mind ; it 
also believes that it could have reached settlements if it had been 
able to bargain with individual employers rather than with a single 
negotiator for the largest companies, It had no difficulty in agree- 
ing with Mr Edgar Kaiser, a small producer with an efficient plant 
and liberal ideas, but he was bludgeoned back into line by his 
colleagues. But if the strike breaks out again in January, the 
employers’ position is not likely to be stronger ; it may be weaker, 
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for production is slow to get underway and output during the 
coming 80 days will only be enough for current consumption, if 
that. There can be no rebuilding of stocks. 

This bleak prospect is leading people to ask whether a high- 
level board should not have been brought in at an earlier stage ; 
whether it should not be given the power which it now lacks to 
make recommendations and invoke public opinion to make both 
sides accept them ; even whether compulsory arbitration should 
not be required in basic industries, as Mr Walter Lippmann 
contends. If Congress is confronted with a renewal of the strike 
when it reconvenes in January, it will have to give some thought 
to this great question of how collective bargaining is to be recon- 
ciled with the public interest, as well as to the specific issues of 
the strike, which at that stage would be dumped in its lap. Not 
even expert mediators are optimistic about finding solutions—and 
they do not have to remember, as Congress does, that 1960 is 
election year. 


Philippine Success 


riTICS of the Administration’s foreign policy complain that 

America’s few experts have been wasted on unsuitable assign- 
ments. They should note that, if Mr Charles Bohlen had spent the 
last two years as American Ambassador in Moscow, where he was 
until mid-1957, or as the State Department’s chief adviser on 
Russian affairs, which he is now returning to Washington to 
become, it is most unlikely that he would have anything to show 
for his efforts as solid as the agreement which was initialled last 
week just before he ceased to be Ambassador to the Philippine 
Republic. This post was supposed to have been a demotion for a 
man of his quality and experience, but he needed plenty of both, 
and of tact as well, to bring to a successful conclusion the long- 
drawn-out negotiations on the American bases in the islands. 

The number of these has now been reduced substantially, from 
23 in all to four main bases, all on the island of Luzon round 
Manila, and a few subsidiary installations. The new leases are to 

run for only 25 years, 
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is to be returned to 
Filipino administration ; long-range missiles are only to be set up 
on the bases after consulting the Philippine government, which 
will also be consulted if the bases are to be used for operations 
which are not covered by existing treaty arrangements. These 
last points go far to satisfy Philippine pride. But the most 
emotional question of all—which country’s courts are to have 
jurisdiction over American servicemen while they are on duty— 
still remains to be settled by Mr Bohlen’s successor, Mr Hickerson, 
although it is reported that substantial agreement has been reached 
even on this. 

On the other issue which has been bedevilling relations between 
Manila and Washington, that of Philippine financial claims, the 
United States delivered what was in effect an ultimatum last August. 
A cheque for $23.9 million was handed over as compensation for 
losses suffered when America went off the gold standard in 1934, 
and the President promised to ask Congress for $73 million to 
compensate private individuals for damage in the last war—a pay- 
ment which was agreed in principle in 1946. Readjustment of a 
debt on which the Philippine Republic is in default, and which 
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the Americans put at $35 million, will be discussed, but the United 
States rejected as invalid a whole series of other Philippine claims. 
It is to be hoped that Congress will act quickly on the request for 
$73 million, since the exaggerated demands of the Philippine 
government, amounting to about $1 billion in all, have obscured 
the dilatoriness which the United States has shown in settling those 
claims which are justified. 


Whose Republican Platform ? 


a progress and human rights, the subjects of the last 

two reports of the Republican Committee on Programme and 
Progress, are the two main touchstones by which voters will judge 
the party next year. It has suffered for a long time from its alleged 
insensitivity to human needs and now the liberal Democrats accuse 
it of preferring a balanced Budget and tight control of credit to 
rapid economic growth. The report on economic issues, written 
mainly by Dr Gabriel Hauge, who was once the President’s personal 
economic adviser, launches a vigorous counter-attack on the Demo- 
cratic alternatives of large government spending and easy credit. 
It maintains that such policies lead to a violent alternation between 
inflation and depression and that the steady rate of growth, 
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averaging 4 per cent a year, which both parties seek, can be attained 
only through conservative economic policies. 

With an almost puritanical fervour the report condemns the 
wickedness of encouraging people to rely on the government ; 
instead the Republican theorists proclaim their faith in self-reliance 
and individual enterprise although they promise, as the ceiling on 
personal upportunity is raised, “to strengthen the floor over the 
pit of personal disaster ’—that is, the social security system intro- 
duced by the Democrats a generation ago. The government’s task, 
as the committee sees it, is to fight both inflation and deflation 
and keep the value of the dollar stable. Budget deficits are 
permissible during recessions, but should be paid off during pros- 
perity. A growing economy will provide growing tax revenues, 
but the whole tenor of the report is that federal spending should not 
eat up all of this increase and that surpluses should be used first 
to reduce the public debt and only after this to lower taxes. When 
such relief becumes possible, corporate taxes, particularly those 
on small enterprises, should be lowered and taxpayers in all income 
brackets, not just the lowest ones, should benefit. 

Although the country swallows it from Mr Eisenhower, this is 
cold fare for aspiring candidates, particularly for Mr Rockefeller, 
the Republican Governor of New York, who believes in fiscal 
responsibility, but also in a positive role for the government. The 
other report does, in fact, concede that there are areas in which 
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ASES for America’s intercontinental bal- 

listic missiles are now being built with 
much urgency and at much expense in 
the central region of the Great Plains. 
In the northern sector round Cheyenne 24 
Atlas missiles will be set up; these have a 
range of 5,500 miles and the first launch- 
ing site is almost ready. The longer-range 
and even more formidable Titans, 18 of 
them, will be installed in the southern 
sector around Denver. These two com- 
plexes are to be the main missile centres, 
although outlying bases are being built all 
the way from Idaho to the Missouri River 
and one isolated installation, at Vanden- 
berg, in California, is already operational. 


The official reason for this concentra- 
tion of missile strength in the Great Plains 
is that this area is nearer, as the monsters 
fly, to Russia’s industrial cities than is any 
other part of the United States. But 
there may be another reason. To put the 


bases underground, as is being done with 
all but a few of the Atlas sites which are 
being rushed to completion, means dig- 
ging huge wells, 40 feet in diameter and 
160 feet below the surface. The prairie 
soil is so deep that bulldozers and cranes 
with buckets can do most of this work, 
while elsewhere it would usually be 
necessary to go right down into rock, a 
slower and more expensive operation. 


On each of the Titan launching sites, 
housing three missiles, a miniature Grand 
Canyon is being dug 40 feet down into the 
prairie, 2,000 feet long, several hun- 
dred feet wide, with several branches. 
On the floor of this canyon are being built 
reinforced concrete domes with roofs two 
to three feet thick, in which the crews will 
live, always ready for orders to fire. 
Another dome will house a self-contained 
power plant and two more structures at a 
little distance will contain wireless and 
sadar apparatus, with balloon antennae 
(marked a on drawing) which will rise out 
of the ground to supply the huge missiles 
with the data they need to guide them- 
selves on their long flights. 


The three Titans which these auxiliary 
structures are to serve will each be in a 
separate well, dug still deeper, with floors 
of massively-reinforced concrete eight feet 
thick and walls two feet thick. Hanging 
from the walls will be a steel framework 
(b) to support the enormous lift which 
will raise and lower the missile. These 
wells will be roofed over with trap doors 
(c) of concrete and steel three feet thick, 
which will split apart at the touch of a 
button, to let the Titan out for firing. 





completely interconnected by tunnels. 
There will be an independent water 
supply as well as the power plant and 
storage for enough food and other stocks 
to last the crew for months. When all 
is finally ready it is supposed to take only 
about 20 minutes to launch a Titan. 
Meanwhile the soil will have been replac- 
ed and smoothed off over the huge gash 
and there will be nothing to show that 
under the barren sage brush are missiles 
enough to depopulate a whole country. 


Yet each of these great installations, 
costing about $250 million altogether, is 
intended for use once only. No provision 
is made for replacing the missiles after 
they have been shot off. It would take 
days at least to readjust the delicate 
machinery after the shock of firing. Mean- 
while the chances that the bases would 
have been blasted by enemy retaliation 
are so great that the military planners see 
no point in arranging for a second round. 
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increased federal help is unavoidable: health, housing, vocational 
rehabilitation and particularly education, if every American is to 
have as much schooling as he can absorb profitably. But such 
help for schools is to be confined to buildings and then only in 
cases of proven need. This report also calls for the extension of 
social security (by the states) and gives a high priority to the 
abolition of racial segregation in public places. What has to be 
remembered is that once a candidate is chosen he imposes his own 
platform. Mr Nixon, who is so closely associated with the present 
Administration, would be no exception. 


From Sky to Scrap-heap 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


IRLINES which are turning over to newer models are finding 
few takers for their surplus piston-engined transports. 
Nevertheless, most of the larger airlines continue, hopefully, to 
list their unwanted machines with the Aircraft Exchange, which 
was set up less than a year ago in New York as, to quote its 
letterhead, “ The world exchange for transport aircraft.” It now 
has more than 300 members, including all the world’s most impor- 
tant manufacturers and users of transport aircraft, as well as a 
number of government agencies in America and abroad. Detailed 
weekly price quotations are issued, but so far, at least, very little 
has been said about actual sales. 

One of the main troubles is that the market for transport aircraft 
is circumscribed by government regulations which make it all but 
impossible for newcomers to enter the business of air transport. 
The other is the fact that many owners of used transports still 
have not accepted the existence of a buyers’ market. It is hard 
for the president of an airline which has obtained long and faithful 
service from a DC-6 to believe that some operator of DC-4s 
cannot be persuaded to “trade up.” Similarly, early purchasers 
of the Viscount, who used to be congratulated on their foresight, 
cannot understand that there is no second-hand demand for these 
fine machines. 

Lending an ironic touch is the fact that the venerable old 
workhorse, the DC-3 Dakota, continues to enjoy a steady popu- 
larity. It is a sturdy reliable plane which can be maintained easily 
by mechanics without special skills, an important consideration 
in some of the less advanced countries. Afghan Airways has chosen 
the DC-3 although, being a state-owned airline, it could easily 
afford more modern equipment. But the more up-to-date aircraft 
are also more delicate and have complicated electronic and elec- 
trical systems. The fact that the DC-3 is unpressurised does 
not seem to bother many operators, even those who must use 
airfields at high altitudes. Adding to the unvarying popularity 
of the DC-3 is the fact that it can be turned into a very accept- 
able “ executive aircraft” for companies and other business users. 

One government study of the market for used aircraft indicates 
that about 1,000 two- and four-engine transports will be on the 
market in the next two years. About half that number are for 
sale now, including nearly 300 DC-6s and DC-7s, and about 
200 Lockheed Constellations. Before the end of 1961 approxi- 
mately 100 DC-3s, as well as about 150 twin-engine Convairs 
and Martins, will no longer be needed by the US airlines. In 
addition, 250 military transports are expected to be declared sur- 
plus during the same period. As a follow-up to this study, the 
State Department has asked embassies and legations abroad to 
make a comparable estimate of the foreign transport aircraft likely 
to be thrown on the market. 

Northwestern University recently distressed hopeful sellers by 
publishing a study which predicts an early end on the scrap-heap 
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for most of the piston-powered transports. Interested groups such 
as the Aircraft Exchange at once challenged its conclusions and 
its forecast that by the end of 1959 or early in 1960 many of 
the piston-engined aircraft of the vintage of the Boeing Strato- 
cruisers will be worth only what they can fetch as scrap. Prices 
of the older and smaller four-engined types, such as the DC-6 
and the Constellations, will fall more slowly, the study suggests. 
but by the end of 1961 they, too, will be just so much scrap metal. 


The South’s Way Out 


AST week the Supreme Court refused to hear appeals—and 
therefore upheld the decisions of lower courts—in severa! 
significant cases involving racial segregation in the schools. Prince 
Edward County, in Virginia, the first authority to end all public 
education rather than allow any Negroes into its white schools, 
lost its appeal against the court order that it must begin to do so 
at once. But in the North Carolina cases the Supreme Court has 
continued to tolerate, in a tentative fashion, the South’s second 
line of defence, the “ pupil placement” schemes which eight of 
the states have adopted instead of the “ massive resistance ” which 
has proved a broken reed. 

Such schemes empower local school boards and occasionally 
other officials to assign pupils to schools on the basis of a long 
list of criteria such as academic accomplishment, health, morals, 
psychological fitness and distance from the child’s home. Few 
Southerners would deny, except in court, that the real idea behind 
this scheme is to comply with the letter of the law in a few instances 
with the aim of maintaining racial segregation in the vast majority. 
Virginia, which included the efficient running of the schools as 
a criterion, actually defined an efficient school system as one in 
which the races were kept separate, but this was struck down by 
the courts. After four years North Carolina, the pioneer, has 
admitted only 54 Negroes to its white schools, although 27 per 
cent of the people in the state are coloured. 

In its ruling on the North Carolina cases the federal Court of 
Appeals had held that the Negroes must comply with the placement 
law—which they had not done—and must exhaust the administra- 
tive remedies which it provides before they turn to the courts. 
Recently, in Arkansas, another Court of Appeals made precisely 
the same answer to three Negroes seeking admission to the white 
Dollarway school at Pine Bluff, a city of about 45,000 people. 
where it was feared that violence might erupt if the Negroes had 
to be accepted ; racial feeling runs higher here than it does in 
Little Rock. Negro leaders argue, however, that segregation may 
last forever if pupil placement is constitutional. It is based, as 
the Civil Rights Commission pointed out, on the continuation of 
a dual school system, softened only by the right of individual 
pupils to appeal for a, transfer; this can be a long and costly 
business. It is true that, last year, when the Supreme Court 
upheld, in effect, the placement law in Alabama, it also upheld the 
lower court’s observation that while the law was constitutional 
on its face, it might be administered in an unconstitutional way. 
But to prove this in thousands of cases would put an intolerable 
burden both on individual Negroes and on the federal courts 


Fight about a Fight 


HAT the cure for the monopoly exercised over American prize 
fights by the International Boxing Commission may prove 
worse than the disease is now being illustrated by the plight ol 
Mr Bill Rosensohn. He is an amateur promoter who seems 10 
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A host is known 
by the brandy he serves 





To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is 
S more insult than compliment. The correct 
thing to serve after meals is a cognac of liqueur 


] quality. This is why the perfect host gladly 
y pays that little bit more for a really fine 
t liqueur brandy like Remy Martin. A genuine 
e Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A brandy 
1 defined by French law as Fine Champagne 
7 because it is made exclusively from grapes 
e grown in the two finest districts of Cognac 

And it is reassuring to remember that Remy 

Martin make nothing less good. ” 
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SHERATON 


HOTELS 


A FAMILY OF 52 FAMOUS HOTELS COAST TO COAST 


IN THE U.S.A., HAWAII AND CANADA 


TELEVISION AND AIR-CONDITIONING are just two of 


Comfort and hospitality — these are two important reasons 


why Sheraton Hotels have become the first choice of International 


the many extra comforts you can expect in almost any guest 
room in a Sheraton Hotel. 


visitors, as well as Americans. Wherever you travel across the United 
States, in Canada or Hawaii, you’re sure of the same wonderful wel- 
come in all 40 cities where you see the name “‘Sheraton.”’ 


Here are other advantages Sheraton Hotels offer you: 


e Reservations held if ships and planes are delayed. Bilingual de- 
partments « Sheraton’s Family Plan: No room charge for children 
under 14 in room with adults « Facilities for banquets, business 
meetings and conventions. 


Toreceive a free guide to all Sheraton Hotels, individual brochures on 
Sheraton Hotels in cities you’re interested in, plus current room rates, 
write: Alberto De Leon, International Director Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel, New York City, N. Y., U.S. A. 


For reservations write Mr. De Leon or consult your travel agent 


A WONDERFUL WELCOME TO THE WORLD 


SHERATON HOTELS 


EAST 
NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 

the Ambassador) 
heraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVsDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 


Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Sheraton Inn 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND, Ohio 
Sheraton-Cleveland 


CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
AKRON 

Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 


CEDAR RAPIDS fo wa 


Sheraton-Montrose 
SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 


Sheraton-Dallas 
MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 
NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 


WEST COAST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 


Sheraton-Town House) 


PASADENA 
Huntingtor it 
PORTLAND, Or 
Sheraton-Portland 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU 

Royal Hawaia 
Princess Kaiula 
Moana 

Surf Rider 


CANADA 

MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 

King Edward Sherat 
NIAGARA FALLS, Oat 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 
Sheraton-Connaught 
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SOUTHERN 





BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Ask your Travel Agent 
or at the Continental 
Enquiry Office 
Victoria Station 
London S.W.1 
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KLEINWORT, SONS & CO.,LTD. 


BANKERS 
Established Cuba 1792 - London 1830 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS - FOREIGN EXCHANGE - CAPITAL ISSUES 


Bond and Stock Issues for the 


Bricish subsidiaries of overseas Companies 





20 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Mansion House 1531 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS 


Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 


Goldman 
Sachs & Co. 


Southampton-Havre 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE 






ASSOCIATED COMPANY TORONTO 


Equitable Securities 
Canada Limited 


many stresses 
and strains of 





the human frame 
are yet unknown 
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. . but for a quarter of a century Tan-Sad have 


been solving the problems of posture and its effect 


Tan-Sad Posture Seating is essential to office and 


| on health and efficiency in the work-a-day world. 


industrial workers alike—let us tell you how 
posture seating can aid your production. 


The answer to everyday fatigue in Industry and calle 


POSTURE 


| SEATING BY 





THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LTD.. 


| Lincoln House, 296/302, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 





Tel: CHA 9231-7 
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have been an easy prey for racketeers ; this is exactly what many 
observers prophesied would happen if the courts insisted, as they 
did, on breaking up the IBC. Getting into boxing almost by 
mistake, the clean-cut, well-tailored Mr Rosensohn, educated at 
Yale instead of in gambling circles, found himself last June running 
the Johanssen-Patterson match for the heavyweight championship 
of the world without sufficient financial backing. According to 
his own story he obtained $25,000 from Mr “ Fat Tony ” Salerno, 
a well-known figure in the underworld, through a Mr Velella, 
who became a partner in Rosensohn Enterprises Incorporated. 
Mr Rosensohn was also forced to give up another third share in 
his company to a Mr Charley Black, an associate of Mr Cus 
d’Amato, who managed Mr Floyd Patterson, then the champion, 
and who apparently threatened to withdraw his man from the bout. 

When after a sensational fight (which is everywhere accepted 
as having been perfectly honest) the Swede, Mr Ingemar 
Johannsen, became champion, Mr 
Rosensohn, a close personal friend 
who had him signed up for a re- 
turn fight, should have been in the 
money. Sales of tickets and of tele- 
vision, radio and film rights for the 
first match are said to have brought 
in over $1 million. But Mr Rosen- 
sohn had already been obliged to 
cede all of these ancillary earnings, 
half of the total, to Mr d’Amato’s friends. The latter now became 
anxious to get their hands on the new champion and soon Mr 
Rosensohn was ousted entirely from the company which still 
carries his name. At this point, last summer, he began to tell all. 

A grand jury has already investigated the affair, without return- 
ing any indictment, and Senator Kefauver is thinking of a full 
congressional inquiry. Now the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission is calling on Mr Rosensohn, Rosensohn Enterprises and 
Mr d’Amato to show why their licences as boxing promoters, 
already suspended, should not be revoked. This means that for 
the present at least the return fight, planned for next spring, can- 
not be staged in New York and might not be welcomed in other 
states—or by Mr Johanssen, who has not yet received his win- 
nings for the last bout and has no desire to. become any further 
involved with this particular gang if he can help it. 





More Rule for Law 


kk" the past thirteen years the International Court of Justice, 
set up at The Hague by the League of Nations in 1922 
and continued by the United Nations, has languished for lack of 


work. Since 1946 only 17 major cases have been decided and a ° 


principal reason for this poor showing has been the reserved atti- 
tude of the United States. The Court’s jurisdiction is confined 
to disputes over treaties, international law, and threatened breaches 
of international obligations ; all domestic matters are excluded by 
the originating statute. In 1946 the Senate agreed to American 
participation in the Court, subject to the exclusion of disputes 
“essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the United States.” 
This rider was innocuous if tautological, but it was then modified by 
an amendment moved by Senator Connally of Texas, which added 
the words “ as determined by the United States” and was carried 
by 51 votes to 12. Accordingly it rests with the United States 
to decide whether any dispute to which it is a party should be 
brought before the Court. 

Other countries have not been dilatory in following the 
American example: the Soviet bloc rejects the Court on doctrinal 
grounds, but of the 34 of the 82 members of the United Nations 
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who accept its jurisdiction, 13 have made similar reservations. 
Furthermore, the Court applies a doctrine of reciprocity by which 
any country in conflict with the United States can invoke the 
domestic reservation. 

During this year American criticism of the Connally amend- 
ment, which has been sporadic since its inception, has grown 
considerably in volume. President Eisenhower referred the ques- 
tion to Congress in his State of the Union message; Senator 
Hubert Humphrey sponsored a congressional resolution to repeal 
the amendment on which no action has yet been taken ;.and in 
April Vice President Nixon also called for repeal and the adoption 
in all new treaties of a clause obliging signatories to refer disputes 
arising under them to the Court for decision. His suggestion has 
been endorsed by the Republican committee which has recently 
been drawing up a policy for the party, and it has received support 
from a special committee of the American Bar Association, whose 
detailed report was published earlier this month. The cause of 
repeal has also been taken up by sections of the press, which 
have advocated it in order that the rule of law may be extended 
and also, for more practical reasons, in order to protect American 
interests abroad. Public opinion has now begun to stir, but it 
will need some decisive move by the Administration, such as a 
special presidential message to Congress, if the momentum gained 
so-far this year is to be translated into effective action. 


Scooting to Death 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


Are right of American youth to 
risk its neck appears to be over- 
coming the caution of its elders. 
Several states, including Colorado, 
now permit youngsters of only 14 to 
ride motor-scooters—quite powerful 
and able to travel at 40 miles an hour 
The Colorado law was passed in 1957 
as an experiment, and by the begin- 
ning of this year highway safety 
organisations, school authorities, most 
mi people who have much to do with 
youth and many parents all agreed 

in condemning it as bad and in backing a Bill for its repeal. 

Hundreds of licences had been issued and, even though rather 
rigid training and qualifications are required, the youthful riders 
were having accidents at a rate much higher than either motor 
car drivers or older riders of scooters. At least one out of ten of 
the 14 to 16-year-olds is likely to have an accident during the 
year. But, after hearings attended by scores of noisy scooter- 
enthusiasts, and very few from the other side except for official 
witnesses, a committee of the Colorado State Assembly voted 
fifteen to one to suppress the Bill. This was partly because the 
State Governor, whose own son rides a scooter, refused to commit 
himself on what he would do with the Bill if it came to him for 
signature, but made it clear that he thought the whole issue was a 
lot of noise about relatively little. 

Most states allow young people of 16 years of age to drive a 
motor car, although sometimes only with special junior licences ; 
Arkansas and South Carolina permit driving at 14 and several more 
states issue licences at 15 to those who can qualify. Nearly half 
the states require a would-be driver, whatever his age, to have a 
learner’s permit—which means that he must be accompanied by 
a qualified driver—for two years before he can obtain a full licence. 
Learners’ permits are usually issued to under-age drivers only if 
they are taking courses in safe driving at their own school or at 
a special school for motorists. 
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The Doctor’s Share 


NEW YORK 


T takes more than an apple a day to keep 

the average American away from the 
doctor, Among the older members of society 
there are vestiges of a more stoical attitude 
towards sickness, but in general nature is 
rarely given the opportunity to operate 
single-handed nor—with the wide range of 
modern drugs now available—does much 
faith remain that nature is in fact its own 
best cure. Visits to the doctor have doubled 
since 1930—from 2} to 5 a head a year—and, 
while today two out of every three Americans 
see their doctor during the year, only one half 
of the population did so thirty years ago. 

The number of doctors has not kept pace 
with the growth in the population. At the 
current figure of 130 to every 100,000 
persons, the doctor is a rarer commodity 
than he was in the nineteen-thirties, and this 
ratio is expected to fall further. Medical 
training is long and costly and, while the 
ultimate rewards may be sweet, they are 
discouragingly slow to materialise. A general 
practitioner has four years in college, four 
years in medical school, and one year in a 
house job; specialisation requires an addi- 
tional two to five years. Payment for services 
rendered in the latter years of training is 
still very low, and it takes most doctors some 
while to work up a successful practice when 
trained. The standards laid down by the 
American Medical Association are effective 
in restricting the number of entrants ; 
whether this is desirable is debatable. 

Among those in private practice today, 
there are 78,000 specialists, 22,000 part- 
specialists and 68,000 general practitioners. 
The trend towards specialisation has moved 
fast ; over a period of fifteen years specialists 
have doubled in number while the ranks 
of general practitioners have thinned by 20 
per cent. With the growing complexity of 
medicine and the financial and social incen- 
tive to specialise, this trend will certainly 
continue. But there is a general awareness 
that some way must be found to preserve 
the function of the general practitioner—the 
one man who sees the patient as a whole 
rather than as a sum of special parts. To 
some extent both the children’s doctor (the 
pediatrician) and the consultant physician 
(the internist) have taken his functions to the 
specialist level. And many see in the trend 
towards group practice a promising frame- 
work within which to restore this link 
between patient and specialist. 


Y most standards the American doctor 
B works hard. The length of his average 
working week is about 60 hours and in the 
course of this he sees patients at the rate 
of about 26 a day ; many individual doctors 
claim a much harder working week with as 
many as 40 patients a day. It has become 
an accepted fact that the patient must visit 
the doctor and not vice versa. Thirty years 


ago, 40 per cent of the doctor’s visits were 
to the patients home; today, home-calls 
make up only 8 per cent of the total consulta- 
tions. Most doctors continue to make home 
calls, at an additional charge ; their readiness 
to do so varies, but as a rule the doctor can 
be summoned if he is really needed. 

The American doctor rarely works from 
his own home. Typically his surgery is in 
a block of offices almost entirely filled with 
like-minded professionals. In the general 
atmosphere of bustle and efficiency, social 
niceties have tended to disappear in favour 
of a faster throughput of patients. This is 
particularly noticeable at the specialist level, 
where the physician does not feel any need 
to justify his fairly high fees by adopting a 
more leisurely approach to his patient. 
Indeed he—and also the dentist—may treat 
several concurrently, leaving nurses in his 
wake to perform the more menial tasks. 

The great majority ef all American doctors, 
whether they are specialists or general prac- 
titioners, are on the staff of one, and some- 
times of several, hospitals, although these 
appointments carry no remuneration in 
themselves. The doctor follows his patient 
into hospital and retains direct responsibility 
for him while he is there; a nurse, for 
instance, cannot administer minor drugs 
without first getting the permission of the 
doctor concerned. A patient’s choice of 
hospital is determined by the affiliation of 
his doctor, although he can always change 
his doctor if he wishes to go to a different 
hospital. In many hospitals, membership of 
the medical staff implies a certain amount 
of free work ; a survey of doctors suggested 
that about one in two gives some free time 
to the wards. Many think that this direct 
link between doctor and hospital produces 
higher and more up-to-date professional 
standards among general practitioners. 


a doctor today is by no means without 
his critics, although in rural areas he 
has maintained much of his earlier pre- 
eminence. While most people concede that 
their own personal physician or their pedia- 
trician is indeed worthy of his hire, there is 
much less faith in the more remote—and 
more highly paid—specialist whose ranks 
are commonly thought to contain many who 
have lost, in the course of promoting a 
lucrative practice, the spirit of their 
Hippocratic oath. And the singularly 
reactionary tone of the propaganda issuing 
from the AMA has certainly done nothing 
to abuse this view, although more recently 
there have been signs of conversion to a 
more defensibly conservative viewpoint. 
But if the doctor’s public standing has 
diminished, faith in his professional skills 
has increased; no American feels entirely 
safe outside his reach. At the same time 
there has been an enormous growth since 


the war in the number of malpractice suits 
against doctors. 
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While routine medical expenses often 
impose a heavy burden on family budgets, 
it is generally conceded that the charges of 
the general practitioner or pediatrician are 
not unreasonable—from his point of view. 
A visit to the surgery will probably cost the 
patient $5, a home call $10, and few doctors 
charge for the considerable amount of time 
consumed by the telephone. A visit to a 
specialist may cost $15 or $35, and this 
unpredictable fee is much more likely to be 
thought excessive by the patient. Public 
opinion polls have suggested that hospital 
costs arouse more opposition than do medical 
fees. Even so, total costs have been kept 
down by the speed with which the patient 
is discharged from hospital. In the general 
hospital the average stay is nine days, 
against 15 in 1935. Even though the cost of 
going to hospital has gone up more than has 
that of any other component of the con- 
sumer price index, admissions have doubled 
since 1935—from 61 to 135 per thousand 
persons—and 95 per cent of all babies are 
now born in hospital. 


? set against the general level of prices in 
the United States, charges for medical 
care do not in many cases appear unduly 
high, partly because of this speedy turnover. 
For the services of an obstetrician and semi- 
private accommodation, a city dweller will 
probably have to pay bills that total $500 to 
have a baby; if she has a private room the 
charge will be in the region of $750. And in 
both cases, the fee of the obstetrician (which 
includes pre-natal visits) will be rather more 
than half the total. If a general practitioner 
is in charge, the bill will be much lower; 
the “average” cost of having a baby is in 
fact only about $300. An operation for 
appendicitis, providing the patient spent 
only a week in hospital, would mean a hos- 
pital bill of about $260. The additional 
surgeon’s fee could vary enormously accord- 
ing to the standing of the physician, the 
patient’s ability to pay, and the amount of 
insurance coverage; a reasonable charge 
would be $150. ; 

While many insurance plans only make a 
token contribution towards the costs of 
child-bearing on the grounds that it is a 
“voluntary ” illness,-the insured person is 
fairly adequately covered against such 
routine afflictions as appendicitis. The 
present system bears heavily on families with 
young children with their numerous visits 
to doctor and dentist which are both at 
present largely uninsurable. But it is for 
the major illnesses, which hit only a small 
proportion of the population, that most of 
the schemes provide inadequate protection. 
The high cost of each day spent in hospital 
and the enormous range of medical treatment 
that is now available can produce bills that 
run into thousands of dollars in a matter of 
weeks ; and a case of cancer can wipe out 
a family’s fortune in a few years. 


Previous articles in this series, dealing 
with health insurance, medical expenditure 
and hospital economics, appeared in the 
issues of August 20th, September 19th and 
October t1oth. 
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The dazzling age of flight into space 
has become possible because of the 
work of such leading rocket scien- 
tists as Dr. Werner von Braun. 
The research problems he and 
other missile engineers face are 


appraised by LIFE. Photographed by Ralph Crane 


IN LIFE 


NEWS IS ONLY 
THE BEGINNING! 


Influential people read 
LIFE INTERNATIONAL for its searching 


examinations of world-wide topics 


News of people, places, events is the end product for many 
media. But Lir—E INTERNATIONAL makes news its point of 
departure—for a most comprehensive analysis. 

LIFE INTERNATIONAL draws together all the threads. 
That is why it is read by people who need to be informed: 
leading people in business, government and the professions 
in 120 countries around the world; people who appreciate 
the unique standard of Lire’s photo-journalism, the 
stimulating diversity of its full-length features and special 
issues, the authority of its expert opinions. 

LiFeE’s readers not only buy for themselves, but also 
influence the buying habits of others. In Lire INTER- 
NATIONAL’s advertising pages they see first-class industrial 
products and consumer goods—prominently displayed in 
large pages, beautifully reproduced on quality paper. 


To promote 
your business overseas 


Photographed by Don Uhrbrook advertise in... rep entee tera 
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Sea breezes become Trade Winds 


Two weeks ago these men were strangers. Now 
they are close friends—and soon they will be 
business associates. The atmosphere is curiously 
conducive to this sort of thing. For this is the 
P & O First Class Service to Australia. Here, in 
one of the mighty ships of the P & O fleet the 
British businessman with his eye on Australia or 
the East, encounters prospects from the outset. 

It’s no accident. Out of some six hundred and 
fifty fellow passengers travelling first-class nearly 
half will be people with similar or connecting interests 
in the same territory as yourself. A high percentage 
of those will be people from the very area you’re 
visiting. They’ll give you the lie of the land you’re 
visiting as none else can. Conditions are ideal, 


On P & O both the sun and the service wear a 
smile. You have time to know people, to pursue 
ideas without interruption, to rest properly. You 
do more constructive work in four weeks at sea 
than you do in four months at home. Yet you 
arrive back fresher than when you left! 

If you have interests in Aden, India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Malaya, the Pacific or ‘Down Under’— 
it pays to travel all or part way by P & O First 
Class Service to Australia (or the Far East). 
Special seasonal terms and Ocean Air (Executive) 
Tickets are available. Ask someone to check now 
with your Travel Agent or with P & O direct. 
14 Cockspur St., §.W.1 Tel: WHItehall 4444 or 
122 Leadenhall St., E.C.3. Tel: AVEnue 8000, 


© First Class to Australia is an investment 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








All Out of Step but Our Charlie 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


y Thursday it was taken for granted in the French capital that 

Mr Khrushchev would soon be its guest. The date was not 
known. Indeed, the very fact that General de Gaulle was to meet 
the Soviet leader had not been confirmed officially. The rumours 
were based on various clues—the activity of M. Dejean, the French 
ambassador in Moscow, and the visits paid by Mr Vinogradov, 
the Soviet ambassador, to General de Gaulle and M. Debré. When 
the report, splashed across the front pages, received no denial, it 
was taken as confirmed. 

It is this projected Franco-Russian meeting that gives such an 
edge to the French government’s statement on Wednesday which 
made it plain that there would be no summit meeting this year. 
The statement welcomed “ in principle ” the idea of a meeting at 
the highest level ; but it said that in the forthcoming months 
France would look for signs at the United Nations, in the East 
(presumably the Middle East), south-east Asia and Africa that the 
climate was really favourable. Hence the summit meeting cannot 
be envisaged before the spring. A preliminary meeting of western 
heads of state has been deprived of its urgency by these French 
de‘aying tactics. 

The prospect of a téte-d-téte between the general and Mr 
Khrushchev does not arouse the excitement it once might have 
done. When General de Gaulle returned to power, some people 
feared that he would travel to Moscow, where he had gone in 
December, 1944, and by a spectacular deal wreck the western 
alliance. But the behaviour of the general as head of the Fifth 
Republic, however awkward it has been for Nato, excludes any 
such prospect. 

The analogy with 1944 is utterly superficial. General de Gaulle 
went to Moscow then to sign a pact with the victorious Russians 
directed against Germany. But he had internal reasons for this 
trip. France was in a turmoil. The communists, who had played 
an active part in the resistance, were toying with the idea of a bid 
for power. By resurrecting the “ old alliance ” with Russia, General 
de Gaulle was also getting an assurance from Stalin that the French 
communists would be discouraged from direct action. Now Presi- 
dent de Gaulle is not threatened with a communist insurrection, 
and the majority that brought him back to power is very different 
from the leftish coalition of 15 years ago. 

The other major difference concerns Germany itself. French 
foreign policy is no longer conditioned by the German threat. On 
the contrary, it is expressly by co-operation with Bonn that General 
de Gaulle seems to hope to establish France as leader of a powerful 
west European coalition, Even if he tried to strike a bargain with 
Mr Khrushchev, it is difficult to see what its terms could be. Soviet 
backing for French policy in Algeria would do more harm to the 
Russians in the Middle East than good to France and Mr Khrush- 
chev is not likely to go beyond his present refusal to recognise the 
Algerian rebel government. A French reversal of alliances would 
put an end to collaboration with Germany, start a financial panic 
and shatter the vision of a French-led continental alliance. 

What, then, has prompted the general to stage the meeting? 
Prestige certainly plays a part. French officials resented the fact 
that General de Gaulle was the only member of the western big 
three not to have had a personal meeting with Mr Khrushchev. 


During the period before the meeting, the slight shiver of appre- 
hension in the Anglo-Saxon capitals may strengthen the general’s 
bargaining position. And there is one issue which the French 
must settle with their allies and Mr Khrushchev as well: 
nuclear disarmament. In Mr Lloyd’s latest disarmament plan 
nuclear testing is to be forbidden from the very start. The French 
may be able to explode their first bomb fairly soon (this is one of 
the reasons for their delaying tactics) but they will need many 
more tests to reduce the bomb to a manageable size. This con- 
tinuing bid for a place in the atomic club remains a serious com- 
plication to summit plans. 

As for Mr Khrushchev, he must see in General de Gaulle the 
chief obstacle to a top-level meeting. If he really wants a summit 
he should not mind travelling or bargaining. After all, he may 
paraphrase, the summit is worth a Gaullist mass in Paris. 


Showdown in Cyprus 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


N Wednesday evening, after a day of lengthy consultations 
with his ministers, Archibishop Makarios announced the 
suspension of the work of the constitutional commission. He said 
that after the discovery of arms on the Turkish caique Deniz the 
Cypriot people wondered whether “any useful purpose is served 
by continuing the negotiations” on the implementation of the 
London agreements. The caique was scuttled off the north-east 
coast of Cyprus on Monday as she was being searched by a naval 
boarding party ; two cases of ammunition were seized and 73 other 
cases were sunk with the ship. Greek Cypriots, taking for granted 
that the arms were destined for Cyprus, are deeply disturbed by 
the incident ; even before the archbishop spoke, it was clearly in 
the forefront of everyone’s mind. The Turkish government’s state- 
ment that the caique was on a routine dolphin-fishing expedition 
only served to increase Greek suspicions. 

Archbishop Makarios must have realised that by expressing his 
own disquiet in so dramatic a way, he would be bound to add to 
the alarm of all Greek Cypriots. Circles close to the archbishop 
are said to believe that he intends to use the incident to force the 
Turks throughout the island to hand in their arms ; the Greeks 
feel considerable bitterness that at the end of the emergency the 
Turkish terrorist organisation was not, like Eoka, officially dis- 
armed. In that object he should be able to get the co-operation of 
Dr Kutchuk, who on Wednesday seemed both surprised and upset 
at the turn of events, and condemned arms smuggling very strongly, 
saying he was prepared to appeal to the Turks to hand in their 
arms ; whether he would be heeded is another matter. 

It seems very probable, too, that Archbishop Makarios wants to 
try to force the Turks to move closer to the Greeks over the remain- 
ing disputed points in the constitution. The constitutional com- 
mission has been bogged down for weeks and weeks over the 
powers of the Turkish vice-president—as well as over the vexed 
question of separate Turkish municipalities—and in spite of the 
archbishop’s public optimism there is no sign of a settlement. 
Basically, the argument over the vice-president’s powers revolves 
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round whether he should, to some extent, share the executive 
power with the president, as the Turks feel, or whether the 
executive power should be vested entirely in the president, as the 
Greeks maintain. The arguments are complicated and sometimes 
seem hairsplitting, but it is obviously of fundamental importance 
that the issue should be decided clearly and unequivocally. 

The sudden suspension of the commission is a grave setback to 
the island’s progress towards its new independent status. But 
exactly how grave is not immediately clear. The archbishop is 
said to be a very worried man. It is hard to believe that he will 
not do his best to preserve the agreements ; indeed, he himself 
qualified his rather uncompromising statement on Wednesday 
night by saying that the commission would be suspended “ until 
the situation is clarified.” He is taking a serious risk, which he 
presumably believes he can get away with. Greek Cypriots have, 
in fact, been beginning to feel that some sort of a showdown would 
be needed to break the constitutional deadlock. But no lasting 
settlement is possible unless the mutual trust of Greeks and Turks 
can be restored. 


Bonn’s Overmighty Subjects 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


INCE nothing succeeds like success, it is not really surprising 

that it took the Bundestag nearly a year to get round to debating 
the pros and cons of concentration in industry, and then only 
very hesitantly and inconclusively. Disturbed by what seemed to 
be the advancing elimination of the small and the middling in 
business by the great, a number of Christian Democrats began to 
press as long ago as last December for a discussion in parliament. 
Somewhat to the vexation of the great ones of industry, they had 
Dr Adenauer’s blessing in addition to that of certain prodding 
constituents uneasy about their own future. The debate was post- 
poned from April 23rd to June 11th, and then again until after 
the summer recess. It was held at last on October 15th, the first 
full-dress debate of the new session. The upshot of six hours’ 
talk was little more than acceptance of the offer of Dr Erhard, 
the Minister of Economics, to hold a fact-finding inquiry, and of 
the Free Democrats’ demand that the draft legislation required to 
give the investigators the necessary powers should be laid before 
the Bundestag by March 31st at the latest. The inquiry itself is 
expected to take at least a year. 

When industry is on the whole doing so well by the community, 
and when no particular overmighty subject is being conspicuously 
villainous (in Germany Herr Krupp is not a bogeyman), it is 
natural that there is no burning mood to dispute its structure and 
workings. Many of the deputies taking part in the debate may 
well have already been lulled by their advance copies of the annual 
report of the Federation of German Industries, which was released 
for publication two days later. It boasted that since 1950 the real 
wages of male workers in western Germany had risen by 43 per 
cent ; that the national income had risen from DM 74,000 million 
in 1950 to DM 169,000 million in 1958—an increase of 127 per 
cent ; that there was virtually no unemployment today, notwith- 
standing the growth of the labour force from 15.4 million in 1950 
to 19.5 million in 1958 (west German industry has absorbed 
altogether twelve million refugees since the war); that, in spite of 
wage increases, the index price for industrial products (reckoned 
at 100 in 1950) sank from 233 in 1958 to 231 in May this year ; 
and that working hours had been reduced to such an extent that 
two-thirds of west Germany’s 20 million workers were now working 
fewer than 48 hours a week, and one-third of them fewer than 45. 

The deputies’ reluctance, in such gratifying circumstances, to 
appear to carp was reinforced not only by the inaccessibility of 
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many of the facts but also by their uncertainty about the rights and 
wrongs of industrial concentration in view of current trends in 
technology, production, and marketing.,; The exigencies of com- 
petition in the European common market, which certainly include 
a speeding up of processes of specialisation, were much in their 
minds. And over the months during which the debate was pending, 
much argument had been marshalled by big business, which 
pointed to mitigating developments. Thus, it is argued, if com- 
panies are less exposed to competition from others engaged in the 
same industry, they are more exposed to competition with other 
industries ; as examples of this, the rivalry between the oil and 
the coal companies, and between the steel companies and the 
manufacturers of goods made from copper, aluminium, and plastics, 
are cited. 

Christian Democrat misgivings were expressed in a series of 
questions to the government. The critics wanted to know where 
the line between desirable and undesirable concentration might be 
drawn ; and they asked for further information concerning the 
present whereabouts and extent of concentration, about the basic 
industries’ encroachments in the fields of processing and selling, 
about the effects of fiscal and credit policies on the fortunes of 
major and minor businesses, and so on. The Social Democrats, 
on the other hand, were naturally interested in the phenomenon 
of huge concerns not so much as a threat to other traders as for 
the power they could conceivably wield, and the men and interests 
behind that power. But they, too, seemed to be held back by 
technical doubts and lack of precise information. Their shadow 
economics minister, Dr Deist, pilloried as specimens of the abuse 
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The growth of the big trees in German industry 
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Woodsman Erhard : Dear me, they will soon be taller than I am 
E. M. Lang in the Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich. 


of economic power the prices fixed by agreement between the coal 
and oil companies, and between the manufacturers of refrigerators 
and electric razors. He urged that the Cartel Office should be 
given greater powers. (Which is what the president of that office 
himself recommended in his first annual report, including the 
power to veto proposed mergers.) 

Since he has had some ten months’ warning of the Bundestag’s 
desire for enlightenment, Dr Erhard disappointed his expectant 
interrogators when he himself also pleaded poor visibility and 
asked for time to dispel the clouds. He admitted that the iron and 
steel industry (which is partly foreign-owned) controlled roughly 
half the Federal Republic’s hard coal production, and that the 
electric power companies controlled go per cent of the brown coal 
output. He reported that the number of firms with an annual 
turnover of more than DM 25 million (£2,125,000) had increased 
during the past few years, while the number of small and medium- 
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NEW LONG-RANGE INTERCONTINENTAL 


TWA Bocinc 707 


On November 24 TWA introduces the new Long Range Boeing 707 Intercontinental — the 
world’s fastest and largest Jetliner — only 7; hours non-stop London to New York. Leave 
London 5 p.m., arrive New York 7.30 p.m. Cocktails with your friends in Mayfair — dinner 
in Manhattan! Just a few restful, luxurious hours in the air and you're there, non-stop. 
Your return flight New York - London takes only 6 hours 25 minutes! And if you're going 
beyond New York fly on TWA’s mighty Jet fleet, again non-stop, coast to coast or to 
America’s major cities. Choose De Luxe or Thrifty Economy Service. 





For Reservations see your Travel Agent or call TWA 


200 Piccadilly, London, W.1. TRAfalgar 1234 or Manchester, BLAckfriars 4649 
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THAN ANY OTHER WORLDWIDE AIRLINE 
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4 Man shouting his head off has a head made from the Cariflex latex designed 
for the manufacture of foam rubber. Manufacturers with wise heads (firmly) 
on their shoulders are increasingly turning to CARIFLEX for all types of genera! 
purpose rubbers—backed by Shelli organisation and experience. 


Shell has changed the face 


of the world’s rubber industry, whose demands can no longer be fully met from natural sources. 


Today, in ever-increasing volume, man-made rubber is She//-made rubber .. . Cariflex. 
Cariflex, serving the rubber industry in many countries, is general-purpose styrene-butadiene 
rubber manufactured to standard specifications, but with the added plus 
of Shell pedigree. Available in twenty different types, the Cariflex range comprises hot and cold 
polymers, oil masterbatches, carbon black masterbatches, and hot and cold latices. 
For industrial products and mechanical goods, for tyres and toys and footwear; 
for latex foam, paper impregnation and adhesives, think from today in terms of Cariflex. 


) 
Cariflex Gui) wave nuseen 
we Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited 


bas oc cc and Bataafse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 
For further information consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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size firms had remained constant. As for concentration of owner- The 
ship, Dr Erhard regretted that official statistics were again meagre: 
but he could state that in the 30 mergers reported to the Cartel 
Office since it came into being, 22 of the companies concerned 
derived more than 20 per cent of their share capital from the open 
market. 

For the rest, Dr Erhard could only counsel patience until the 
spring and promise fiscal policies that would not handicap smaller 


businesses. There would be equal opportunities for all. 


future of the small concerns lay mainly in supplying the larger, 
and to some extent processing for them. He fired a parting shot 
at the hesitant Social Democrats: the government’s determination 
to resist undesirable forms of concentration, he said, obliged it to 
reject all recommendations conceived with the object of allowing 
huge undertakings to develop only to bring them eventually into 
the ownership of the state. 


7 Fifth Republic has fallen heir to a 
murky heritage of political assassina- 
tion. The attempt on M. Francois 
Mitterrand’s life outside the Luxembourg 
gardens early on the morning of October 
16th has overtones of the right-wing 
violence of the prewar Paris of the 
Cagoule, as well as of the terrorism and 
counter-terrorism of modern Algiers and 
Casablanca. M. Mitterrand’s car was 
shot up by gunmen who had pursued him 
through the dark streets near the Luxem- 
bourg. Almost immediately before, M. 
Lucien Neuwirth, a Gaullist conspirator 
in the Algiers coup of May 13, 1958, had 
announced that murder gangs, originating 
from Oran and Tangier, had entered 
France across the Spanish border with a 
list of political personalities to strike down. 

The French police are now investi- 
gating the activities of a so-called counter- 
terrorist organisation, the Red Hand, 
which specialises in the murder of 
Algerian nationalist leaders and which 
has been connected in some reports with 
a section of the French secret service 
proper. M. Chalandon, secretary of the 
neo-Gaullist UNR party, has said that a 
plot to subvert the government was going 
on last week, and M. Debré is understood 
to have said the same thing to a Cabinet 
meeting. Indignant denials have come 
from right-wing politicians, including 
M. Bidault. 

The processes of thought on the 
extreme Right in French politics have 
never baulked at the idea of murder. 
Under the Third Republic, the sick mind 
of Léon Daudet thrived in a sub-world 
of plots and police counter-plots. Even 
the assassination of President Doumer by 
an admitted madman, Gorguloff, was 
pressed into political service. Gam- 
betta was beaten up by royalist toughs at 
the Gare St. Lazare. Léon Blum was 
attacked in his car on the Boulevard St 
Germain, again by royalists, in 1936. The 
best and the worst of the Third 
Republicans fell before assassins’ bullets : 
Jaurés in 1914, Darlan in 1942, and 
Philippe Henriot in 1943. At such times 
the bullet was the _ patriot’s last 
argument, 

The bitter influence of the Algerian 
war, and of the earlier terrorist campaign 
in Morocco, has now given a new incen- 





The Red-Handed 


tive to violence on the Right, besides a 
patriotic excuse for indulging in it. It 
is enough for some Frenchmen that three 
Algerians, one with a revolver and two 
with machine guns, should have tried 
to take M. Soustelle’s life while his car 
was standing at a traffic light near the Arc 
de Triomphe on September 15th last 
year. The attempt came at the height of 
a two-month terror campaign by the 
Algerian rebel organisation throughout 
France. Two months ago, M. Cherif 
Benhabylés, a senator from Constantine, 
was murdered by two Algerians at Vichy, 
apparently to prevent him taking part in 
a compromise solution to the war. 


HE counter-terrorists maintain that 

rebellion can only be fought with its 
own weapons. In Morocco, their activities 
began by bomb and gunshot attacks on 
Moslems and warnings to French liberals 
and others, like M. Pierre Clostermann, 
now a prominent Gaullist, who favoured 
Moroccan independence. An attempt 
against M. Clostermann by the organisa- 
tion Présence Frangaise failed in October, 
1954, but on June 11, 1955, M. Jacques 
Lemaigre-Dubreuil, who held a control- 
ling interest in the liberal paper Maroc 
Presse, was shot dead outside his home 
in Casablanca. The same gunmen are 
believed to have considered a similar 
attempt immediately after against M. 
Mendés-France. 

Then the notorious “bazooka” affair 
broke on Algiers on January 16, 1957, 
when two anti-tank rockets were fired 
from a neighbouring building into the 
office of General Salan at military head- 
quarters in the city. General Salan was 
absent, but one of his aides was killed. 
The plot is thought to have been 
engineered by right-wing dissidents, per- 
haps with support from a section of the 
army. Eleven persons were arrested, but 
the principal accused, René Kovacs, 
escaped from captivity and has had to be 
sentenced in absentia. 

The Red Hand organisation has been 
active since the end of 1957 both in 
attacks on Algerian representatives in 
Western European countries, and on 


German industrialists and arms traffickers 
supplying the Algerian rebels. 


Incidents 






have 


been reported from West 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 
Belgium. The sabotage of three ships 
in Belgian harbours, one by frogmen, 
have been attributed to the Red 
Hand’s operations. At the end of last 
month a former poujadist deputy, M. 
Berthommier, and two companions were 
arrested at the Belgian frontier post of 
Bléharies. The Belgian Customs officials, 
ordered to tighten up their procedure 
after tobacco smuggling had been dis- 
covered by their French colleagues, were 
taking unaccustomed pains; they found 
a plastic bomb on the Berthommier gang, 
destined for an Algerian representative 
in Charleroi. 

Counter-terrorists of this breed are also 
known to have been active in Paris itself, 
particularly in efforts to intimidate lawyers 
who defend Algerian prisoners in the 
courts. One lawyer, Maitre Ould Aoudia, 
a Kabyle who made no secret of his own 
nationalist sympathies, was murdered in 
May of this year. At protest meetings 
held after his death there were angry 
complaints that his killers were being pro- 
tected by authority. This belief has been 
reinforced by the failure to bring Kovacs, 
the accused in the “ bazooka” case, to a 
trial; after various delaying expedients 
had been accepted by the court, Kovacs 
succeeded in making his way out of police 
hands and out of the country. The fact 
that, at least until the Berthommier case, 
the attacks on Algerian representatives 
outside France had been followed by no 
arrests is now being used to suggest that 
the Red Hand has secret service assistance 
and, possibly, diplomatic protection. 

Plots breed plots: already, in the con- 
fusion of M. Neuwirth’s warnings and the 
attack on M. Mitterrand, other people in 
Paris are beginning to talk of settling old 
scores. The Gaullist regime may be pay- 
ing now for the manner in which it 
returned to power. It was M. Soustelle 
who was being “ protected ” by the Paris 
police eighteen months ago ; now it is M. 
Bidault. The new revelations from the 
lunatic fringe may serve to strengthen 
General de Gaulle’s hand in seeking a 
compromise settlement with the Algerians, 
although the ugly side of the French 
counter-revolution and of army politics 
has been made all too clear. For the 
Fifth Republic owes its existence to some 
of the red-handed warriors who are crop- 
ping up again, still at their old trade. 
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Outside it may be 
sultry, but the over- 

powering heat and dust- 

laden city air cannot enter this 
office. A Temperature Room Air 
Conditioner maintains a clear, cool flow of 
air, fresh as morning dew, throughout the work-long day. It 
filters out the irritating dusts, controls temperature and 
humidity, is unobtrusive and easily fitted in any room or office. 


LIVING FACTS 


@ Promotes comfortable, healthy @ Window or wall fitting with simple 
conditions installation in glass-fronted and 
concrete multi-storey buildings 
@ Dispels fug and staleness @ Water or air-cooled 
An installation with a conditioner 
in every room is less than half the 
cost of a central station system 


@ Conditioner can be flush mounted 
inside or out 


TEMPERATURE 
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ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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Write for leaflet No. 400/2 


TEMPERATURE LTD BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON S.W.6 
Telephone: Renown 5813 


Cables : Temtur, London P3418 
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«  . . night travelling is not to 
be recommended unless the moon 
is strong” 


Extracts from a 1907 Motoring Guide Book 
“Through East Anglia in a Motor Car” 


with acknowledgments to 


Methuen & Co. 





resolution was renewed when 
we looked at our strained and 
bloodshot eyes the next morn- 


Of lights on approaching 
vehicles we saw one or two, 


appearing at first to be distant 

and stationary as a planet on a | ing, and broken perforce the 

clear night, and then to be | next evening; but night travel- 

close to us in an instant. It | ling by motor-car in winter is 

was, in short, a trying experi- | not to be recommended unless 
| the moon is strong. It is a 
| process to be resolved upon 


ence to the nerves and to the 
eyes, and we resolved to avoid 
night journeys as much as 
might be in the future. The 


when circumstances suit, not 
to be planned in advance. 


* Over 150 depots throughout the country 
represent the contribution to the main- 
tenance of road transport by the Kenning 
Motor Group—identified by the Kenning 
Shield, a guarantee of an efficient service. 
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MOTOR GROUP 


Head Office: Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire. 
OVER 150 DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Iraq in Suspense 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Beirut, Wednesday 


LL the latest news items emanating from Baghdad, confusing 
A and contradictory though most of them are, agree on one 
point, namely, that the situation is daily becoming more 
dangerous. 

The events of the past week include the extension of the curfew 
to the whole of the country ; the suspension of the granting of 
exit permits to Iraqis and foreigners alike, the only exception 
being a few diplomats; the announcement by General Ahmed 
Saleh al-Abdi, the military governor-general, of the concentration 
of United Arab Republic troops on the Iraqi border and of the 
discovery of a “ second plot” against the life of General Qasim ; 
and a growing call for the reactivation of the “ popular resistance 
forces ” of sinister memory which were disbanded after the Kirkuk 
massacre in July. 

In the circumstances it is small wonder that many Iraqi holiday- 
makers here are cancelling their return air passages and making 
desperate attempts to raise funds for a prolonged stay in the 
Lebanon. The only solid facts here are the nationwide curfew 
and the refusal to grant exit permits. Both suggest that the 
authorities are more than ordinarily alarmed. This suggestion 1s 
heightened by the peculiarities in General Abdi’s statement about 
the “ second plot” and the UAR troop concentrations. 

First, the general’s allegations were not couched in the usual 
form of an official communiqué ; they reached the public through 
the medium of a press interview. Second, if, as he said, the UAR 
concentrations were observed ten days before the attempt on 
General Qasim’s life—that is, at the end of September—why did 
he wait more than a fortnight to publish the news ? Third, his 
vague remarks about the “ second plot” suggest that the general 
has caught the communist habit of seeing plots everywhere—a 
habit that he himself has often condemned in strong terms. It 
is hard not to draw the conclusion that the Iraqi authorities have 
lost their heads, perhaps understandably in the circumstances. 

Another odd feature of the situation is that, assuming that 
General Qasim’s actual assailants are not positively identified, it 
is not yet by any means clear where the scapegoats will be found. 
For the first few days after the attempt, it seemed obvious that 
it would be laid at President Nasser’s door, especially as a large 
number of Palestinians were rounded up for investigation. Now, 
however, the sudden flare-up of press polemics between the com- 
munists and the anti-Nasser nationalists suggests that each party 
may prefer to pin the blame on the other rather than on the pro- 
Nasser groups. 

Thus the official communist organ, Ittihad Ash-Shaab, has 
severely condemned the newspapers that fail to see that the plot 
Was organised by Nasserist-imperialist elements and have even 
had the temerity to suggest that it was an isolated attempt by 
individuals out for revenge. As no Nasserist papers are appearing, 
this can only be directed against the non-communist press sup- 
porting General Qasim. Meanwhile, at least two Qasimist news- 
papers have bitterly attacked those who tried to exploit the Mosul 
revolt by setting up “ tribunals of the proletariat,” thus usurping 
the government’s functions. This is one of the most outspoken 
attacks on the communist party that has yet appeared in the Iraqi 
press. 

From this new development two inferences may be drawn, one 
with some certainty, the other only tentatively. The first inference 
is that since the Iraqi authorities allowed both tendencies free 
Play, it seems that they have not yet made up their minds which 
Way to turn. This dilemma seems also to confront General Qasim 
himself, since, although he is still in hospital, he has been well 
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enough to transact business for some days. The second inference 
is that both the communists and the Iraqi nationalists may now 
consider the Nasserists to be so far cowed that they can be ignored, 
leaving the field free for a struggle between themselves. If this 
second inference is well-grounded, serious civil disturbances in 
Iraq may well be imminent. 

This anxiety is strengthened by the fact that Colonel Mahdawi 
cut short his Peking visit and returned to Baghdad hinting broadly 
that he would enjoy sitting in judgment on another batch of 
traitors. “If the case is entrusted to me I will again be a roaring 
voice in defence of our leader and people *—a nasty hint of more 
television antics to come. The colonel can be trusted to stir up 
more hatred in a situation where the crying need is for calm, and 
it is virtually certain that if the case is transferred to the “ people’s 
court” any hope of reaching the truth will be buried for ever 
with the pronouncement of sentences. The Arab nationalists are 
finding bitter consolation in the fact that if anything should 


“happen ” in Iraq now, Colonel Mahdawi will at least be there to 
take his own medicine. 


Australian University Blues 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CANBERRA 


SHOTGUN wedding seems likely to take place in Canberra 
A shortly, and the Prime Minister, Mr Menzies, will carry the 
gun himself. The unhappy pair are the Australian National 
University and Canberra University College, and their reluctance 
to be united is caused by the incompatibility of their present 
interests. 

The Australian National University is not a university as most 
people understand the word. It is a research institute with 
unusually favourable rates of pay. It has only a hundred students, 
all of them engaged in post-graduate work, and they are far out- 
numbered by the staff, who total about 150, including 22 professors 
and 18 readers. These happy souls work in fine modern buildings. 
at least in the science departments ; their windows look out across 
lawns and blossoms towards the blue Brindabella Range, and 
towards the domes of their own Mount Stromlo observatory glint- 
ing in the sunlight on a nearer summit. 

They can write their books and learned articles undisturbed 
except by the normal quarrels of faculty boards or committees ; and 
they can earn thereby, not only their fees and royalties but also 
a salary amounting; for example, to £A4,o00 for a professor or 
£A3,500 for a reader. To offset Australia’s remoteness, they get 
study leave (with travel allowances for themselves and their families) 
amounting, for a professor, to one year in four. After the over- 
flowing lecture rooms of Melbourne and Sydney, the smoke of 
Manchester, the pavements of London—and after the half pay of 
any British university—the Australian National University can 
seem like paradise. And what makes it so peculiarly delightful is 
the absence of undergraduates. 

At Canberra University College this signal advantage is lacking. 
There are some 600 undergraduates, most of them part-time. After 
thirty years of existence, compared with the university’s thirteen, 
the college buildings are still temporary huts ; the foundation stone 
of its first permanent building was laid by the prime minister 
only last week. Salaries are at the rate usual for all Australian 
universities other than the National University, for example 
£A3,500 for a professor and £A2,100 for a senior lecturer. Study 
leave is one year in every six for all staff, regardless of grade ; and 
teaching, although cosily intimate compared with the mass meetings 
of Melbourne and Sydney, leaves little time to earn academic 
renown by original work, or extra income by journalism. 

The college has hitherto been part of the University of 
Melbourne, and there was a time when it would gladly have 
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exchanged this academic control from 400 miles away for union 
with its next-door neighbour. This suggestion was at first welcomed 
by the university ; but later it drew back in a very marked manner, 
and the college, deeply wounded, now does not wish to be associated 
with it except in an informal way through voluntary co-operation, 
such as at present exists, between individual members of the respec- 
tive staffs. It now feels strong enough to be a separate university 
awarding its own degrees. 

Unfortunately there are several arguments against this course. 
The first is a matter of State politics, which can never be left 
out of account in any decision on public affairs in Australia. The 
States that are only recently getting some Commonwealth assis- 
tance, with their old universities hard pressed and scraping money 
together to found new ones, would object to there being two 
universities in a little town of 45,000 souls. And in their objection, 
they would have the support of the Murray Committee on 
Australian Universities (1957) which questioned 

whether in so small a centre of population there should be two 
quite independent universities, each with its own library, its own 
playing fields, its own separate administration and its own inde- 
pendent arrangements for the provision of residential accommoda- 
tion for both students and staff. 
The economies here envisaged, with the exception of playing fields, 
are probably illusory ; but that would not alter the State premiers’ 
feelings about the matter. 

A second reason against allowing the college to become a 
university is that it would not be a very good one. To be a 
satisfactory university it would have to draw its students from a 
wider population than the people of Canberra. In the next few 
years it will be provided with some fine new buildings, including 
halls of residence. It already has some well qualified staff who have 
chosen Canberra in preference to other universities because of its 
small classes. But a union with the National University would 
certainly be the quickest and surest way to gain prestige and to live 
down its reputation as a night school for public servants. 


THIRD reason is that, in the long run, the university itself 

might benefit from the union. The idea (which was evolved 
by a group of distinguished academic Australians after the war, and 
“sold” with great success to Mr Chifley, then prime minister of 
a Labour government) of establishing the university as a post- 
graduate institution was in many ways a good idea. It provided 
facilities for post-graduate research that existed nowhere else in 
Australia and so has tended to check the flight of able men to 
universities in Britain and the United States, where they so often 
remain, to Australia’s impoverishment. It has won back for 
Australia some distinguished men, who, if the facilities for research 
had been less good and the teaching duties more onerous, would not 
have come: Professors Sir Keith Hancock, Sir Mark Oliphant, 
Sir John Eccles and E. W. Titterton, to name a few. Yet one 
cannot but feel that the talent assembled at the university should be 
used, far more than it is, in producing the highly trained people 
that this country badly needs. 

Valuable work is undoubtedly being done. Looking at the list 
of research projects in the schools of the medical and physical 
sciences, or at Sir Mark Oliphant’s huge proton-synchroton, your 
correspondent is awestruck but uncomprehending. In the less 
intimidating fields of Social Sciences and Pacific Studies, the list 
of projects is impressive in its relevance to important problems 
generally and to Australian problems in particular: population 
increase, immigration, economic growth, aboriginals, the tribes of 
New Guinea, and many others. It would be odious therefore to 
recall Lucky Jim’s disgust, on re-reading his work on “The 
Economic Influence of the Developments in Shipbuilding 
Techniques, 1450 to 1485,” at 


its niggling mindlessness, its funereal parade of yawn-enforcing 
facts, the pseudo-light it threw upon non-problems. 
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But that sort of thing is the occupational hazard of researching with- 
out the enforced clarification and discipline of teaching. In non- 
scientific subjects, moreover, few people can do concentrated 
research for more than about five hours a day, and even in the 
sciences it is often said that few people do their best research after 
forty. Having once got on to the permanent staff of the National 
University, however, you can stay until you retire. Already there 
are unkind critics who complain about professors who rarely profess 
anything either on paper or on platform. Is there a danger that in 
twenty years’ time the Australian National University will be a 
Twilight Home for Academic Gentlemen ? 

To say that university and college should be integrated is one 
thing ; to decide how is quite another, and this must be left to the 
two institutions to work out. It is true that when they attempted 
the task a few years ago they found the problems insoluble: prob- 
lems of government, of college faculties that do not correspond with 
those at the university, of responsibilities that people are unwilling 
to abandon or to share. It would be wrong, moreover, and prob- 
ably impossible, to force into teaching people who accepted their 
appointments on a different understanding (and some of whom 
would be no good at teaching anyway). Only a loose association is 
therefore possible in the first years. But if all the decisions and 
appointments from now on were to lead towards integration, with- 
out sacrificing the exceptionally good facilities for research, the 
Australian National University could become one of the finest 
in the world. 


In Mr Malenkov’s Footsteps 


ORLD travel is stimulating. On Thursday of last week, 
\ shortly after Mr Khrushchev’s return, the Soviet govern- 
ment and party announced in a decree a sharp rise in the output 
of durable consumer goods, the mass consumption of which is 
normally associated with the “ American way of life.” The Soviet 
authorities also promise that higher output wil be coupled with 
greater variety and better quality. Some factories are already being 
criticised for the shoddiness of their production. 


Once before, the Russians were promised such an increase in 
the output of consumer goods. Mr Malenkov, the man who made 
the pledge, was soon after dismissed from the premiership with 
reproaches of incompetence and of irifringing the sacrosanct priority 
of heavy industry. His pledge was not kept. Last year’s pro- 
duction of television sets, 
sewing machines and 
bicycles, for instance, fell 
eee) piictea) Slightly short: of the tar- 

gets set for 1956 by Mr 


OUTPUT OF DURABLE GOODS 
(000 units) 


Refrigerators .... 360 796 : : e 
Washing machines 463 1,215 Mikoyan d uring th 
Vacuum cleaners. j = ; os Malenkov interlude. But 
Sewing machines. : ‘ 

Television sets... 979 1,928 Mr Khrushchev now 


seems to have adopted 
his displaced rival’s ideas. 

Better late than never, the mass of Soviet citizens will con- 
clude ; they can only welcome this form of competition with the 
United States. (Comparisons of consumption were made in The 
Economist on September 5th, page 713.) The newly introduced 
credit facilities should make buying easier, while the reduction in 
working hours is another sign of easier life. The coming budget 
should show whether these bounties for the consumer are accom- 
panied by any important shift in the distribution of investment. 
Now more than ever Mr Khrushchev could do with resources 
released by disarmament, particularly since, even more than 
gadgets, the Russian people need houses to put them in. 
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The British-made BTD-20, 
most advanced crawler of 
its size, can outperform 
machines of greater 
size and power 
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THE NEW 100 


The three ROVER cars for 1960 


THE NEW 80 


This, a more powerful succes- 
sor to the Rover 60, has the 
new Rover 4-cylinder 2}-litre 
engine. All-round performance 
has been substantially im- 
proved. Like its predecessor, 
the * 80’ is a remarkably cap- 
able, even-tempered car with a 
strong appeal for those who 
seek really comfortable, reli- 
able family motoring. Front- 
wheel disc brakes are standard 
equipment. 
Price including overdrive 
£1365 .7. 6 (inc. P.T.) 


THE NEW 100 


The Rover 100 replaces the 
highly successful ‘90’ and 
* 105” models and is in fact a 
development of them. It has 
even more smoothness than 
the ‘90’ and a performance 
comparable to that of the 
* 105.” The Rover 100 has an 
entirely new 2.6-litre sloping 
head engine, with a 7-bearing 
crankshaft first developed for 
the 3-litre. Front-wheel disc 
brakes are standard. 
Price including overdrive 
£1538 . 4.2 (inc. P.T.) 


THE 3-LITRE 


The Rover 3-litre—announced 
a year ago—won immediate 
acceptance. No one feature 
dominates your impression of 
this outstanding car. Rather 
do you remember a particu- 
larly satisfying sense of bal- 
ance between its many fine 
qualities. The 3-litre continues 
almost unchanged. _ Front- 
wheel disc brakes are standard. 
With conventional gear-box 

£1715 .5. 10 (inc. P.T.) 
With automatic transmission 

£1864 .0. 10 (inc. P.T.) 


the World Motor Industry 


The Economist’s Survey of 
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Bric 


SERVICE 


the Motor Show's most modern 


range of cars, including 12 new models 


introduced in the past year, is Genuine Service Parts 


backed by the most comprehensive 
. r Replacement Units 


a service organization 


in Europe. Technical Service 


SaaS > Los au: VR Wa Service Voucher Plan 


Factory-Training 
“\V/ehicle-off-the-Road” Service 


and BMC Approved Accessories 


BMC SERVICE LIMITED, OXFORD 
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The Entry 


HE number of passenger cars on the roads of this country 
TT in the third quarter of this year will be found, when the 
figures come out, to be very little short of 5 million, 
or 1 in 10 of the population. France and Western Germany, 
some way behind us, are catching up fast, and Sweden for 
example has already passed the magic figure of 1 in 10. It 
could be that the industrial countries of Western Europe are 
at the beginning of the sort of breakthrough in motor owner- 
ship that occurred in the USA between 1921 and 1926. In 
those five years, the motor car population of the USA 
increased from 9:2 million (about 1 in 12 of the population) 
to 19.2 million, or at the rate of almost 16 per cent per annum 
(compounded) ; and it was in those years that it became the 
accepted standard that the better paid industrial worker could 
expect to own a motor car. With current rates of increase in 
real purchasing power, it seems very possible that in the sixties 
the same condition will become general in Western Europe. 

How far motor car ownership has yet penetrated into the 
lower income groups can be inferred from a comparison of the 
numbers of cars on the road in 1957 with the figures of incomes 
teturned for tax purposes in that year. In the third quarter of 
1957, the total number of motor car licences current was 
4,186,631. The report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue gives the total number of incomes for the year 1956- 
57 of £800 or more as 4,235,000. The same return shows only 
1,905,000 incomes of {£900 or more. Exact conclusions cannot, 
of course, be drawn from the near coincidence of these two 
figures. Allowance must be made for families owning more 
than one car, and also for cars owned by businesses. 

But it does not seem likely, in any event, that a large number 
of persons with a gross income before tax of £850 or less enjoy 
the personal use of a firm’s car. Thus it is probably fair to say 
that there would have been in 1957 as many people with a 
taxable income of less than £825 a year 
either owning a car or having it available 
for their personal use for weekends and 


Year 

j : : Se <sadksvedeteaaueas 
holidays, as there were people with in- jo43 <727007""72200007: 
comes above this limit not so privileged. SRD asbeneccecsetenaes 
Whatever the exact figure, it is indisput- 1951 22222.2222222221 
able that by now car ownership has {955 121222202022020000 
penetrated a good way among people RE eedecedenscawwacee 

Ree 
with less than {900 a year gross. An 1956 veeseeeeceeeeeeees 
increase of say {10 a year in average |g UU 


Motors: A Year of Change 


NEW CARS REGISTERED IN UK 
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When Did They... ? 


to Motoring 


incomes across the board might bring very large numbers up 
into the class of potential car-owners, and similarly, a reduction 
of {£10 a year in the cost of ownership would result in a signifi- 
cant increase in their numbers. 


SIMILAR situation no doubt obtains throughout the indus- 
A trialised parts of Western Europe: industrial workers 
earning a wage above the average are close, if not quite as 
close as here, to the margin of car ownership. But there is one 
feature which is present in Britain that does not prevail to any- 
thing like the same extent elsewhere, if one can rely on direct 
observation, supported by some sort of statistical evidence ; 
namely, the problem of the older car. In the third quarter of 
1958 there were licensed here no less than 1,370,000 cars 
taxed on a HP basis; that is to say cars first registered before 
January 1, 1947, and therefore practically all prewar cars. 
The highest number of cars so registered was 1,790,000 in 
1950, and by 1954 the number had shrunk only to 1,748,000. 
In the two or three years to September, 1958, the rate at which 
these cars have been finding their way to the scrap-heap ‘has 
increased—the figure for 1957-58 was 150,000. This is likely 
to be speeded up if the official testing of 10-year-old cars, due 
to come into effect next year, has the effect most people expect. 

The significance of the size of this pool is that these cars 
at present provide the lowest-cost motoring for the owner on 
a minimum budget. They must have provided the way into 
motoring for a high proportion of people below the £1,000 
income mark who have become car owners—including those 
who started of recent years with prewar cars and have since 
worked their way up. The natural development to assume 
would be that as the years go by, the same function would be 
fulfilled by cars of the earlier postwar years as they in turn 
get past the prime of life. Statistically, 
however, this can hardly be. The 


Cumulative 


Total accompanying table shows the numbers 
nee of new cars registered in this count 
101,773 = 241,842 eg Ty 
— 60 eee the beginning of 1947, and the 
119,778 614210 Cumulative totals ; what it also shows is 
yee'ses «sLove'ave that if in the next five years 2 million 
373,875 1,459,353 
Same Sanat people feel they can afford to become 
362,329 2.264740 = motorists—an extra 400,000 a year, 
554359 3243855 | Which seems little more than the annual 
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-rate of increase recently—there will simply not be enough of 
the used cars of middle age and low price that have probably 
been the cars first bought by most of the postwar entry 
to motoring on low incomes. 


HE cost of owning and running even a new car, of the 

a lowest initial price and lowest running costs, is almost 
within the reach of many hundreds of thousands of working 
class families. Still more will be able to afford it, if reat 
incomes rise at the rate which is to be expected—and if the 
prices of the most economical cars come down, whether 
through the manufacturing economies of bigger volume or 
through a reduction of purchase tax. But, while such incomes 
might well cover the annual cost of motoring in a cheap new 
car if one reckoned amortisation of the original cost over say 
seven years, the number who can find the initial hire-purchase 
deposit, and the rate of instalments called for by a two, three, 

_ or even five year hire-purchase agreement, may be many less. 

If, therefore, the British car population is to grow at the rate 
that might be expected from calculations. of income alone, 
without regard to the capital that these potential motorists have 
at their command, some new development seems to be needed. 
They will have to buy new or much less aged second-hand cars, 


Cars for the © 
Greatest Number 


( eine POP and accelerating growth of the motor- 
ing population in Britain, as the preceding 
article has made clear, requires new cars to 

provide a fair standard of family motoring at the 

minimum cost ; and a very large market can be expected here 

—and by implication elsewhere—for the car which provides 

the most economical solution of the problem. 

There is probably a limit below which customers in any 
country will not pursue the minimum in motoring. 
The British public has hardly been offered vehicles which, 
in power accommodation or performance, fall below the 
standard set by, say, the Fiat 600, except for some rather 
sketchy efforts by manufacturers of rather limited facilities. 
The reception accorded to the various brands of three-wheeler 
and baby car in recent years does not suggest that our public 
will buy less than “family-size” motor vehicles in large 
quantities. Continental experience with an initially much 
more successful assortment of these miniature cars now 
points to a similar conclusion. In Germany, the Goggomobil, 
which was technically an excellent solution of the problem of 
giving as much as could possibly be given in a package of less 
than 10 cwt at an appropriate price, achieved substantial sales 
for a time ; but the demand has failed to expand over the last 
three years or so, and the makers have found it necessary to go 
to an engine of 700 cc. No more encouraging results attended 
the bubble cars, the BMW/Isetta, the Heinkel and the 
Messerschmitt. Sales of the standard 2 cv Citroén, which 
gives a lot of accommodation in a package of 104 cwt, but falls 
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which means raising the entrance fee to motoring ; will they 
be able to afford it ? There are strict limits to the contribu- 
tion that hire-purchase finance companies can make to the 
solution of the problem. It is a cardinal point of sound hire- 
purchase practice that the amount outstanding on an agree. 
ment should lie at every stage within the readily realisable 
market value of the vehicle hired. This sets a limit which is 
little beyond the present practice of the finance companies in 
general ; indeed, some of the more adventurous already seem 
to go a little beyond that limit. 

It may be that if the full potentialities of the development 
of the market are to be realised, there will have to be a change 
in hire-purchase practice. At present, the practice is that nearly 
all hire-purchase agreements are carried by the finance com- 
panies without recourse to the dealer—it is only when the 
car in question is of a rather unsaleable type, or some other 
special circumstances exist, that the dealer is asked to give 
any guarantee. But if agreements of longer periods are to 
become general, recourse to the dealer may become much more 
usual ; and it may well be that in addition—as is already done 
in connection with other types of merchandise—insurance 
~ools to cover the risks of loss on re-possession might be estab- 
iished by co-operation between the finance company, the 
manufacturer and the dealer. 






Renault 
Dauphine 


short in performance, appearance, and silence, have not shown 
the growth that would indicate real success. Nor has the Fiat 
500 achieved the volume for which, apparently, its production 
was planned. 

Just where these limits of general acceptability fall no one 
can say; it is only the test of the various market places that 
will decide. The five cars which have pursued the quest for 
economy to the furthest point in the time and milieu for 
which they were designed were the VW, conceived in 
Germany before the war; the 4 cv Renault conceived in France 
in the later stages of the war; the 2 cv Citroén, a little later; 
the Fiat 600 some years after the 4 cv Renault and, one may 
presume, in the light of the Renault ; and now, conceived in 
Britain, BMC’s ADO 15 models. 

Some manufacturers, the prowess of whose achievements 
deserves great respect, offer cars for minimum motoring that 
in first cost are inevitably substantially higher than any of 
these vehicles: the most important is Ford. General Motors, 
through their British and German subsidiaries Vauxhall and 
Opel, declare a noli contendere, on the ground that “ you 
squeeze out value quicker than you squeeze out cost.” That 
answer can be true only if “ value ” is defined in terms which, 
economically speaking, destroy the argument. (Though if GM 
were to tackle this European problem with the technical 
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mastery shown in the Corvair, as a solution of an analogous 
problem in the USA, the effect might be formidable.) 

Ford’s current answer—which may not be its last word 
on the subject—is to produce a car that cannot in any single 
respect be called technically outstanding, but which is a 
magnificent example of the result of applying to the problem 
all that can be learnt from the most thorough market research, 
the most careful analysis of all the production problems, and 
in fact the whole armoury at the disposal of a very successful 
manufacturing and selling organisation. The Anglia is a car 
which will undoubtedly sell profitably in very large quantities 
and thoroughly satisfy those who buy it. But with a kerb 
weight of 144 cwt, it is bound to cost 15 per cent or so more 
than a vehicle weighing less than 12 cwt, for similar 
quantities and a proportionate investment of capital. Ford 
caters for the motorist who must insist on a car at a lower 
first cost than this, as it has done before, by continuing in pro- 
duction, as the Popular, a car which is some years older, and 
whose engine is, basically, older than the VW. This it is offer- 
ing at a price that could be achieved only through the develop- 
ment over the years of very low cost manufacturing facilities 
—now, probably, almost completely amortised. The car 
seems likely to show less 
than the usual margin of 
profit, and exacts from 
the motorist the penalty 
of high fuel consumption. . 

The three brands of 
car that have been suc- 
cessful almost beyond the 
dreams of avarice, and 
which patently give the 
customer enough to make 
him well content, are the 
Volkswagen, the Renault 
4 cv and its grown up 
version the Dauphine, and the Fiat 600 ; and it is with these 
that this year’s smaller newcomers from British manufacturers 
have to be compared. The VW was the first in time and 
undoubtedly the first in originality. The two later comers 
both show considerable advances of their own; but their 
designers would probably admit that these cars benefited con- 
siderably from the pioneering of the late Dr Ferdinand Porsche. 


Rear engines—the Volkswagen 


Table |. CARS FOR MINIMUM MOTORING 





TOWARDS THE MAXIMUM ECONOMY 





Volks- Renault Fiat BMC Renault Ford Triumph 
wagen 4cv 600 ADO 15 Dauphine Anglia Herald 
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The Renault 4 cv, just after the war, used some of the basic 
features of the VW, rear engine and direct drive. By 
compressing everything into the minimum dimensions a sub- 
stantial saving in weight was achieved, while a reduction of 
cost was obtained by reverting to conventional practice in the 

form of a  4-cylinder 


—and the Fiat 600 water-cooled engine. A 
notable feature of the 
design was that four 
doors were included 
within an extremely low 
weight. 

In the Dauphine, 


Renault produced a 
major variant of the 4 cv 
while maintaining most 
of the mechanical com- 
ponents. The difference 
between the bodies was 
as if in the 4 cv at every point where a choice had to be made 
the designer had pushed the panels inwards until the clear- 
ance between skin and contents was a minimum ; and in the 
Dauphine, he had done exactly the opposite and pushed every 
panel out, until a limit was imposed either by overall width 
(the Dauphine is 4 ins wider than the 4 cv) or by an addition 
of weight, and with it of cost. 

The Fiat solution in the 600 obviously owes a great deal to 
the Renault, but has plenty of boldness and originality as well. 
Giacosa in his design obtained a head start by the use of 12 
inch wheels instead of the 15 inch wheels used on the VW, the 
Renault 4 cv, and the Dauphine. This gave a quite valuable 
saving of space and, perhaps even more valuable, a reduction 
in unsprung weight that makes an important contribution to 
the suspension of this vehicle. Fiat made a further saving of 
space by using two doors. This, with-a little help from the 
smaller size of wheel, makes entry to the front seats appre- 
ciably easier, which is, commercially speaking, well worth 
the sacrifice of ease imposed on the rear seat passengers. A 
further small saving in weight and overall dimensions was 
achieved by using a 633 cc engine and putting the radiator 
alongside it. Following the approach since adopted by BMC, 
Fiat cut the overall length of the car by reducing overhangs and 
putting the wheels right at each corner of the body. 





MORE CAR FOR MORE MONEY 
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By adding in one year BMC’s ADO 15 Austin Seven and 
Mini-Minor, the new Ford Anglia and the Triumph Herald 
as well as the A4o, itself a considerable improvement on the 
A35, the British motor industry has enormously enhanced its 
power to compete with 
the VW, the Renault 
4 cv and Dauphine, 
and the Fiat 600. 

On the basis of the 
prices announced for 
the home market, and 
the impressions which 
have been allowed to 
be formed of the scale 
of production planned, 
it is likely that the 
total of home and 
export demand will 
outrun supply, at all 
events for the Anglia 
and the ADO 15, for 
a couple of years or more. Their prices, however, should 
make it possible to amortise very quickly the special tooling 
costs involved. It is very much to be hoped that the manu- 
facturers will bring into being as quickly as possible addi- 
tional production facilities, both in their own plants and in 
those of their suppliers, and that the saving in costs will make 
possible reductions in prices—or the holding of prices against 
rises in material and labour costs—so as to expand markets 
both at home and overseas. 


The comparison in size and performance between the three 
leading British small cars and their Continental competitors in 
the most important particulars is brought out in Table I. Some 
comparisons in prices abroad—less happy—are shown in 
Table II. The comparison of these technical figures shows 
clearly the progress which in succession the VW, the Renault 
4 cv, the Fiat 600 and the ADO 15 have achieved. 

Issigonis’s solution of the problem of the small car in BMC’s 
ADO 15 Mini-Minor and Austin 7 offers powerful arguments 
that the right place to put a direct-drive engine is the front, 
driving the front wheels, and that the Porsche solution, with 
the engine at the rear, was wrong. The principal points in 
favour of the BMC solution are those of space and behaviour 
on the road. Owing to the room needed for the front wheels 
in cornering, there is less space for a given track between the 
front wheels than the rear ones, but still enough to accom- 
modate the engine and gear box—very comfortably, if the 
crank-shaft is fore and aft, and adequately, if the crankshaft 
is transverse. If the engine is at the rear, the superfluous 
front space can hardly be used. With a rear-engined car, the 
rear wheels must move in a radius round the differential, 
unless expensive arrangements are made for sliding joints in 
the drive line and extra costs are incurred in holding the wheels 
to the alternative path. This makes it difficult to avoid some 
degree of oversteer—that is to say, if the driver starts to steer 
to the left, the car will of itself tend to turn more sharply to 
the left. Except perhaps in the hands of a skilled driver, 
oversteer is less safe than understeer ; it is less restful for 
the driver, and it is strange to those brought up to drive cars 
with the conventional arrangement. Additionally, with the 
centre of gravity nearer the back than the front end of the 


Extra room in the new BMC cars 
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car, a rear-engined car reacts unfavourably to side winds. It 
is easier and above all cheaper with a front engine to provide 
adequate heating for the passengers in extreme cold. 

The major disadvantage of a front engine driving the front 
wheels is that to drive through the steering wheels involves 
expensive universal joints whose life—in past examples—is 
limited. The universal joints made by Birfield for BMC 
involve some very accurate, and presumably expensive, 
machining ; but it may be hoped that they will have a longer 
life before becoming tiresomely noisy than the joints used 
on other front-driven cars. In the ADO 15 design Issigonis 
has increased the advantage in space normally given by a 
front engine mounting by placing the engine transversely and 
putting the gear-box in the sump. This reduces the total 
space occupied by the engine and transmission, and also 
reduces the total area of the wrapping to enclose the crankshaft 
and gear-box. The BMC answer saves a good deal of weight 
by using a light alloy for the lower. part of this wrapping, at a 
considerable expense, partially offset by the lower cost of 
machining a light alloy casting. 

This transverse solution, however, involves the use of three 
extra gear-wheels to take the drive some § ins down to the 
axis of the gear-box drive shaft, to get clearance between the 
gear-wheels and the throws of the crankshaft. This is 
probably more than enough to offset the weight and cost saved 
in the wrapping ; but the saving in space achieved by the 
arrangement is to be counted almost pure gain. The space, 
weight and cost saved by eliminating the propeller shaft by 
putting the engine adjacent to the driving wheels is offset 
by the loss of the measure of flexibility in a propeller shaft. 
which can be slightly twisted and therefore smoothes out jolts 
that are likely to arise in starting from rest. BMC could have 
offset this loss by giving 
more than usual flexi- 
bility to the engine 
mounting ; but a better, 
if more expensive, solu- 
tion is used by universal 
joints in the drive line 
which can take up a small 
angle of twist. 

A straightforward volu- 
metric analysis shows 
that 10-inch wheels in 
the Morris and Austin 
models require only some 
24 cubic feet less space 
than 15-inch wheels would ; in relation to the gross space 
enclosed by the hull, some 150 cubic feet, this does not sound 
dramatic. But it seems likely that in working out an actual 
layout with larger wheels, one would in practice use up more 
space than this theoretical difference—at the expense of the 
passengers’ Lebensraum. 


Another pioneering feature of the BMC cars is the use of 
rubber as the springing medium instead of metal (as described 
on page XXII). Rubber has advantages over steel in that it can 
for a given weight give greater springing effect; that it 
dissipates more of the energy of road shocks than steel, and 
this takes over some of the duty of shock absorbers, so that 
the latter can be made lighter and/or more durable ; and it 
seems that rubber can be made to last out the life of the car 


Easy access to the Triumph 
Herald engine 
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A magnificent possession... 
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SUPER SNIPE 


A quality car built by craftsmen and powered 
by a new 3-litre 6 cylinder engine . . . product 
of Humber engineering skill and experience. 
Its vivid acceleration and an outstanding 
flexible top gear performance will take you 
from gentle cruising to a streaking, power- 
packed top speed smoothly and effortlessly. 
Self-adjusting front disc brakes and large area 
rear brakes give a firm assurance of safety— 
instill new driving confidence. 


Experience for yourself the rich, deep comfort 
of the luxurious interior. Your dealer will be 
glad to arrange a demonstration of this, the 
most distinctive and desirable car in its class. 
£1025 plus ».t. £428.4.2 

Fully automatic transmission or overdrive, power- 
assisted steering, individual front seats and white-wall 
tyres available as extras. Also available as a luxury 
Limousine and Estate car. 


See also the latest HUMBER HAWK—the impeccable family saloon. 
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THE NEW 2:°4,3°4 & 3°8 LITRE d 
NEW. Functional efficiency is the keynote of the ef 
instrument panel. Every dial in plain view, all switches : 
marked, standardised and grouped within instant reach. In 
IMiarelk 2 
0! 
W 
sc 
\“ 
MODELS pl 
. . . with over 30 important new luxury and safety pen 9 
features which you, the motorist, have asked for 01 
NEW. Before the driver's eyes is the “‘safety eye” ¥ 
The overwhelming majority of motorists rear compartment; windscreen washers now, iv" on at eae atau th 
today show greater concern for enhanced _ electrically controlled; a warning light indi- 
driver and passenger amenities than for cates any drop below safety level of brake m 
higher performance which, so far as Jaguar fluid; courtesy lights now actuated by gi 
is concerned, is already acclaimed by public opening any of the four doors; ashtrays th 
and press alike as being not merely adequate abound; cigar lighter orifice illuminated to 7 
but exceptional. make replacement easy after use; glove In 
High on the list is the demand for maxi- locker also has interior illumination; new be 
mum all-round vision, and in the Mark 2 _ finger-tip controlled headlamp flasher inde- of 
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without replacement more certainly than can steel. On the 
other hand steel in springs can be made—though this is not 
true with coil springs—to earn part of the keep of its weight 
and cost by helping to locate the wheels, and with rubber it 
js necessary to use a certain amount of extra metal for this 
purpose. But, all in all, the new BMC cars must be accounted 
as notable an exercise as in its time Porsche’s VW was in 
originality of engineering design to solve the problem of 
minimal motoring. 

The weapons with which 
Ford has attacked the 
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reduced considerably. The novel arrangement of a rear 
window of reverse slope gives more headroom to the rear 
passengers and a very pleasing general effect of airiness and 
all round ‘visibility ; it also costs less than a curved wrap- 
around window would. It has the decided practical advantage 
that in bad weather the rear window should stay clear in spite 
of rain, frost and snow ; and makes possible a bigger opening 
to the boot (of generous dimensions) than would have been 
achieved with the conventional disposition of the rear window. 
In general appearance the 
car is thoroughly modern. 


problem are entirely The Triumph Herald is 
different. Instead of a an entirely different vehicle 
single mew car (as, in and although it was intro- 


effect, the Mini-Minor and 
the Austin Seven are) Ford 
has offered two, the new 
Popular and the new Anglia ~ 
(backed by a _ re-engined 
Prefect). The Popular is 
priced just below the BMC 
cars but at £32 (plus PT) 
less than the old Anglia—and it does not look as if any 
significant cost can have been saved in the new version. No 
doubt unremitting concentration of production engineering 
effort on familiar problems keeps on yielding savings in costs, 
in the time-honoured Ford tradition. But the Popular, at 
a price of 51.4d. per lb, already carries a price which can 
only be profitable on the basis of production methods already 
well matured ; the BMC cars, at 69.0d. per lb, should give 
scope for much greater development, particularly if the 
volume of production is advanced much beyond the originally 
planned level of 800 a day. 

The new Anglia and the latest Prefect have a new engine, of 
997 cc, slightly smaller than the 1,172 cc of the old; it has 
overhead valves, and develops Io per cent more power. 
With a stroke that is only 60 per cent of its bore it carries 
the modern cult of over-square proportions further than any 
motor car engine in volume production. This makes for 
greater stiffness of the structure of the cylinder block, with 
the advantage of smoother running ; and bigger valve-areas 
in relation to the capacity, so that the flow of the gases can 
be easier and more power is developed in the upper range 
of engine speed. Arrangements to make such an engine may 
also lend themselves at a later date 
to the production of a larger engine 
of the same bore but longer stroke 
with little modification to the machin- 





duced so close in time to the 
BMC and Ford small cars, 
it is perhaps competing in a 
rather different class. With 
a kerb weight of over 16 
cwt, it cannot hope to 
attack the market for 
motorists of minimum 
income so effectively as vehicles of 10-25 per cent less material 
content ;'and indeed its list price of £495 puts it into more 
direct competition with the Hillman Minx and the Vauxhall 
Victor than with the small Fords and BMC vehicles. But it 
has many virtues all of its own. It has independent rear sus- 
pension, which will be much more appreciated in countries 
where the usual road surface falls very short of English stan- 
dards. It has an amazingly small turning circle of 25 ft 
diameter, or 15-20 per cent less than most small cars, for which, 
time and time again, in parking or in other manceuvres, its 
owners will thank its maker that it is not as other cars are. All 
the grease-gun lubrication points are abolished. At the expense 
of its extra weight, nearly all the structural stiffness is provided 
by a frame instead of by the body, so that many repairs to 
accidental damage which with a stressed skin body would 
involve expensive cutting, welding and hammering operations 
would with the Herald involve no more than the unbolting 
of a damaged panel and its replacement by a new one. 

The Herald certainly has the indefinable charm of driver 
appeal. If, as one may expect, it inherits the traits of the 
Standard Eight and Ten, it will be found to be unusually 
trouble-free. One may readily expect that by the middle 


Table Il.: SMALL CARS IN EUROPEAN MARKETS 
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and late sixties those who are buying an aged car as their 
first vehicle will regard a 1960 Herald as the most desirable 
of the lot. It will be a great triumph for Standard-Triumph if 
sales can absorb the whole volume for which, it seems, facilities 
will be available in due course, some 2,500 to 3,000 a week. 


N this comparison, it seems that BMC has a contender 
O that, all round, should win the competition for the new 
recruits to minimum motoring. But the essence of strategy is 
to get to the decisive point “fustest with the mostest.” BMC 
now plans for 1,600 cars a day: VW’s planning is for a volume 
of nearer 4,000, and Renault’s for 3,000: and an output of 


two or three times BMC’s planned volume gives an enormous — 


cost advantage. 

The above comparisons have been made of vehicles pro- 
duced by firms clearly capable of very large output. It is diffi- 
cult for smaller firms to compete ; and in Germany, beneath 
the far-ranging shadow of the VW, the major efforts have been 
in vehicles that fell some way short in accommodation stan- 
dards. There are now at least five serious competitors to the 
Volkswagen, one or more of which may make a real impression 
on the mass market ; the Isar 600 and 700, front-engined cars 
from Goggomobil, which are perhaps a little short of space for 


What America Calls Small 


Detroit 

i three years of apology and explanation for not 

having built smaller, rather than ever-larger motor 
cars, the “ Big Three” of the US automobile industry— 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler—have come to 
market with a new family of cars. Chevrolet’s Corvair 
and Ford’s Falcon have been on sale for a few weeks. 
Chrysler’s Valiant will be introduced to the public 
during next week. As expected, the initial reception has been 
good. This is due not only to the fact that at last the Big 
Three have entered this market, but to the nature of the cars 
themselves. For they are quite unlike anything an American 
automobile factory has ever produced. 

The size is not so unusual ; there are other American cars 
with an overall length of around 180 inches. But these new 
products weigh 1,000 lb or so less than the cars that have been 
coming from GM, Ford and Chrysler. And the engineering is 
new in all cars and unique in the Corvair. It is plain that these 
smaller vehicles were designed for particular segments of the 
US market as those segments have been interpreted by each 
company. That is why the Corvair, Falcon and Valiant consti- 
tute a new family, even distinct from American Motors’ 
Rambler and Studebaker-Packard’s Lark which are of about 
the same length. These new cars are even more distinct from 
the small cars that have been coming into the US from abroad. 
America’s small cars are not small at all by European standards, 
and the reason they are not is what their producers think are 
the particular demands of the American market. 

American Motors and Studebaker-Packard, which pioneered 
the American automobile industry’s entry into the smaller car 
market, have products which evolved from older designs and 
older concepts of the market. Their cars can accommodate 
V-8 engines as powerful as those in standard-sized Chevrolets, 
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major success; the NSU Prinz; the Lloyd Arabella, by 
Borgward, who has shown how much can be done with great 
energy and technical imagination by a one-man band ; the 
BMW 700, a rear-engined car ; and the DKW with a three- 
cylinder two-stroke engine of 741 cc. Except for the last- 
named, none of these makers seem likely to have at their 
command the financial resources needed to step up production 
quickly to really big figures if demand is found to warrant it. 
In France, too, there are stories of a new 3 cv Renault which 
might make a more natural stable companion for the Dauphine, 
and of a 3 cv Citroén. 

There can be no doubt that, if all the trade barriers were 
down, the minimum motorist of 1965 in any part of Western 
Europe would be able to count on the choice of two, three or 
more cars to give him excellent motoring at very low cost. 
Britain can now say that it might well be able to offer the best 
answer of all. If the home market was allowed to achieve its 
natural volume, if in this respect, we could be less foolish than 
the Germans, the French and Italians, instead of being more 
foolish, as we now are—we could well hope to be the victors, 
But in the last 12 months for which the record is available— 
to end March, 1959—home sales in the UK, at 560,000, were 
less than those either of Germany, 660,000, or of France, 
600,000. This is a factor that tells. 






Ford Falcon 


Fords and Plymouths, plus a full line of “optional” extra 
equipment even including air-conditioning. Nor are their 
prices markedly different than those of the other cars. The 
Rambler and the Lark have offered the advantages of smaller 
size and some better economy of operation, but were not 
designed from scratch for a market with the characteristics 
settled upon by GM, Ford and Chrysler. 


These general criteria were established by the Big Three 
for smaller cars : 


They must carry six passengers in comfort and have space for 
the entire family’s luggage on long trips. These requirements 
fixed the “ package ” size at around 15 ft., and the wheelbase at 
106 in. or more. 

They must be suitable for automatic transmissions (installed 
in 70 per cent or more of all new American cars that have been 
sold in the past three years). At the same time they must have 
good acceleration from a standing start. These twin demands 
indicated a six-cylinder engine of nearly 100 hp. 

Finally, they must be light enough to enable the relatively low- 
powered engines to do their assigned task with minimum fuel 
consumption; and they must be cheaper to produce than exist- 
ing vehicles. That, too, would be possible only by reducing the 
number, size and weight of the parts. These demands perhaps 
were the most significant of all, because they meant the engineers 
wg to take a clean sheet of paper and design the weight out of 
the cars. 
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BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON W.1 
MA Yfair 7444 
The largest official retailer of ROLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY 
* 


We invite you to visit Stand 173 


\r THE INTERNATIONAL MOTOR EXHIBITION AT EARLS COURT 
WHERE OUR ASSOCIATE COMPANY 


James YOUNG Ltd. 


BROMLEY, KENT. RAVENSBOURNE 3434 


Wiil be exhibiting the following cars 


7-PASSENGER LIMOUSINE PHANTOM V ROLLS-ROYCE 
TOURING LIMOUSINE PHANTOM V ROLLS-ROYCE 
FOUR-DOOR SALOON CONTINENTAL BENTLEY S.2 
TOURING LIMOUSINE LONG WHEELBASE SILVER CLOUD II 


Quality Electrical Equipment 
Lighting + Starting + Ignition 
Batteries - Accessories 


awe = 


MOTOR SHOW « EARLS COURT «¢ SEE STAND 230 JOSEPH LUCAS LTD BIRMINGHAM 142 
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Pull in at Stand 306 and keep yourself 
up to date with all the 
mechanisms and components 


made for the Motor Industry by 


WILMOT BREEDEN 
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What can one say of the vehicles that have sprung from 
those criteria? 

Ford’s Falcon has a six-cylinder engine of 2,360 cc dis- 
placement and 90 hp which is expected to give 20 to 35 miles 
per gallon. The car weighs 2,366 lb, is 181 inches long and 
54.5 inches high. It is the lightest of the three because of 
some novel design tricks. The floor of the luggage compart- 
ment, for instance, also is the top of the fuel tank. The engine 
has 120 fewer parts than Ford’s other six-cylinder engines and 
aluminium is used extensively, although the block is cast iron 





Chevrolet Corvair 


as always. The door frames are made of two pieces, instead of 
the usual 21, and the entire body has 200 fewer parts than 
other Ford bodies. Like the other two, the Falcon is of unitized 
(frameless) construction, which also reduces weight. 

Chrysler’s Valiant is bigger and heavier and with more 
power than the other two. Its six-cylinder engine has a dis- 
placement of 2,786 cc and nearly 100 hp (although it could 
just as easily be pushed up to 110 hp). Its fuel consumption is 
expected to be in the range of 19 to 34 mpg. The Valiant 
weighs approximately 2,650 lb and is 184 inches long and 
'§3.3 inches high. Engineering interest in the Valiant centres 
about the engine. To get a bigger engine in a smaller com- 
partment with a sloping bonnet line, Chrysler engineers tilted 
it to the right at an angle of 30 degrees. Then they designed 
a cast-aluminium manifold with a separate pipe from the car- 
burettor to each cylinder, claiming this gives the engine more 
power with no increase in fuel consumption. The engine has 
other unusual features, including the use of alternating current 
instead of direct current. 

Chevrolet’s Corvair is the most radical car of the three. Its 
engine has six cylinders, too, but has an aluminium block, 
horizontally opposed pistons and is air-cooled. And it is 
mounted in the rear, the first time this has been attempted in 
the United States for a high-volume production car. This 
engine has a displacement of 2,294 cc, 80 hp and a claimed 
fuel consumption of from 18 to 33 mpg. 

The decision to put the engine in the rear influenced every 
other feature of the Corvair. It meant the transmission in the 
rear also, and this called for independent rear suspension— 
familiar in Europe but another innovation in the US. With no 
drive shaft to run down the middle of the car, Chevrolet 
engineers could eliminate the hump and get a nearly flat 
floor. The luggage compartment up front is not nearly as 
capacious as the Falcon’s and Valiant’s orthodox rear boot, so 
an extra-cost feature is a rear seat which folds down flat to 
give storage space behind the front seat. ‘The Corvair’s wheel- 
base of 108 inches imposed steering and stability problems in 
a rear-engined vehicle. But a new type of wide and shallow 
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tyre, with 10 lb more. pressure in the rear tyres than in ths 
front, may overcome that difficulty. 

There seems to be general agreement in Detroit that these 
three cars should run up sales of between 750,000 and 
1 million next year (and that American Motors and Stude- 
baker-Packard should total between them 500,000 to 700,000 
sales while imports of foreign cars amount to about 500,000). 
The Big Three’s capacity has been planned accordingly. On 
a two-shift, straight-time basis, both GM and Ford can pro- 
duce about 350,000 Corvairs and Falcons a year, each using 
three plants (some of which are shared with the makers’ bigger 


yehicles). Chrysler can produce 250,000 to 300,000 Valiants 
in a single plant. 


tyrone the three manufacturers believe the market 
is big enough to support such capacity. Somewhat oddly, 
however, each sees the bulk of its sales coming from a different 
set of potential consumers. This, indeed, is why the three 
cars have distinct characteristics. 

When Chevrolet decided it must build a smaller car it also 
decided that the vehicle must be utterly different from its stan- 
dard-size autos. It is deliberately selling the Corvair’s novelty. 
Says Chevrolet general manager and General Motors vice- 
president Edward N. Cole: “A lot of people could afford to 
buy a new car, but just aren’t interested. People will buy the 
Corvair just to have something new.” 

Ford, on the other hand, set out to build the Falcon with 
two basic beliefs about the smaller car customers: that they 
are primarily interested in economy; and that the largest group 
of them are people who want or need more than one car in the 
family. A Look magazine survey by Alfred Politz Research 
Inc. supports Ford’s view. It seems to indicate that 40 per 
cent of the prospects for a car of the Rambler-Lark-import 
type own two or more cars. Therefore, the Falcon is intended 
to cut the annual cost of ownership (including depreciation, 
taxes, insurance, repairs, maintenance and operation) by $400 





Chrysler Valiant 


or more compared to a standard Ford, and the design is con- 
ventional enough for the owner to do much of the simple 
maintenance himself if he chooses. 

Chrysler looks at the smaller car market in somewhat 
broader terms. It recognises Cole’s novelty aspect and the 
multiple-car families of Ford, but expects that the Valiant will 
be the only car for most buyers. That is why it is more heavier 
and more powerful, as Chrysler thinks many owners will want 
power steering and power brakes. In short, Chrysler believes 
the Valiant is more of an “ all-round ” car than the other two. 
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Current Cars Compared 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to “The Motor” for the use of this table of technical 


performance data established in “ The Motor’s” authoritative road tests. 


MODEL 
(In descending order of kerb weight) 


1. Saloon Cars 
(a) Speed above 90 mph 


Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud'..........+- 
Jaguar Mark 
Daimler 3-8 Majestic........s.eesees 
Armstrong Siddeley . 


Chevrolet Bel Airé...........eeeeeee 
Humber Super Snipe3............+++ 
Wolsslay 6-99... cccccecscccpeccsses 
EE Casi sbabsvennsacaseacetos 


Seer BS «ci cdeae sd sesssivcnsesnes 
Mercedes-Benz 220S3..........-+eee0. 
Alfa Romeo Giulietta TI? ...........- 


(b) Speed below 90 mph 


Renault Fregate 

Standard Vignale Vanguard .......... 
Cieraen 0D 19...ccsccccvecccvcscosrs 
Ford Zephyr Mark fl ......ccccccce 
Ford Consul Mark Il Convertible .... 


Vem SEPOD occ dois nce csccscne 
Mercedes-Benz 1903...........eee00e 
Standard Ensign .......cccccccccccce 
MG Magnette Mark Ill 
Sunbeam Rapier Series II} .........+- 


PRE TINE nk 5 ck bas nbaaeehsesnecnes 
Singer Gazelle Convertible?.......... 
WON 90D o.056 055550456808 K 00s 0000 
Austin A55 Cambridge Mark Il...... 
Vauxhall Victor de Luxe .........4+- 


Hillman Minx de Luxe Series Ill} .... 
Riley One-Point-Five ............000. 
Simca Aronde Monthlery............ 
Fak Tee SON, 5. sc 0ssesWeseeee’ 
Mae PISHOROUEAR 2.6.0 ccccccssecces 


TTR SONG 5 65s ds bdo e00rSSueeee 
ee ear ry yr 
Ford Popular (test of Anglia 2-pedal). 
PRA TED cod dvkkoessacban eee eaee 
Morris Minor 1000 Convertible ...... 


Fares COO PRB sis dinedsssesvwccee 
Volkswagen de Luxe..........eeeeee 
Renault Dauphine3............eeeee0. 
Austin 7° G50" de LUKe ....cccccees 


Le 2 a ee < 
PP tec sehen kssneeeecsesbewnve 


2. Sports Cars 


Sapuarl PR tees GOOMDS ..c es ccccccese 
SUMO VRE KAOUDO S60 socenccensisns 
MGA 1600 


Morgan Plus 4 2-seater..........s00. 
AC Ace Bristol 2-seater .........06. 
Austin-Healey Sprite ............e00. 


3. Estate Cars 


PUT PIE 55 6 danak doves ncekix as 
Standard Vanguard Estate.......... 
Morris Oxford IV Traveller 





PUN COMENNO 0 bn 5s snc cebcndaw en ee 





' Test figures refer to previous model, with wholly different engine. 
6 Engine power since decreased 














PRICE IN UK 


















qonieang #1) Vhnwtde a ACCELERATION ENGINE 
Kerb = se a a ee — 
Weight Con- coon m3 Top Top 0-50 No. | 
(cwt.) £ | : — Gear Gear Gear mph of Bore | Stroke 
| per Ib. tion 10-30 40-60 | through | cylinders 
mph mph Gears y 
secs, secs. mm 
40 (6-6)2 | (10-0) V-8 104-14 91-44 
35!2 7:92 8-5 6 87-00 106-00 
35 6-92 10-1 6 86-36 107-95 
35 3-72 8-02 11-3 6 97-00 90-00 
33 7 vV-8 98-42 76-20 
31! *4 6 82-55 82-55 
2934 7 6 83-34 88-9 
29'2 *9) 6 77-3 92-075 
29 7 6 83-00 106-00 
25-9 oF 6 80-00 72-80 
18', 5 4 74-00 75-00 
27'4 70:3 26-3 80-6 6:1 7-22 18-02 18-0 4 88-00 88-00 
2434 66-1 28-0 82-8 9-0 9-5 12-1 13-5 4 85-00 92-00 
24'4 89-1 30:7 85-3 16-6 sn 19-1 15-1 4 78:00 | 100-00 
24 58-3 28:5 88-7 8-2 7:4 9-3 11-6 6 82-55 79-50 
2334 64-3 28-2 78-1 12-4 12-1 15-6 16-0 4 82-55 79-50 
23-5 65-3 25-2 89-8 8-6 8-5 10-9 11-4 6 79-40 76-20 
2234 17-7 24-9 85-5 11-1 11-4 13-5 12-3 4 85-00 83-60 
22-6 56-8 28-5 77-6 12-6 13-7 18-3 15-3 4 76-00 92-00 
22 69-5 31-4 87-7 11-1 11-4 14-3 13-5 4 73-025 | 88-90 
21'4 70:1 30-1 87-5 10-1 11-3 12-5 13-5 4 79-00 76-20 
21", 80-4 31-3 80-9 14-0 oe 17-0 16-9 4 80-00 73-00 
21 72-2 32:5 83-4 10-9 11-7 13-7 14-3 4 79-00 76-20 
21 95-1 26-7 89-3 12-7 12-1 14:8 11-9 4 79-37 80-00 
21 59-7 31-0 76-6 10-6 11-2 16-4 15-7 4 73-025 | 88-90 
20's 60-2 29-1 75-3 10-6 10-3 16-3 - 16-0 4 79-40 76:20 
20 529 56-7 31-8 76-9 10-4 12-5 15-2 16-3 4 79-00 76-20 
18!', 575 66-6 32-8 85-4 10-6 11-0 14-3 13-0 4 73-025 | 88-90 
18',4 632 74:2 29-3 82:1 ii-l sai 14-5 13-0 4 74-00 75-00 
1734 798! 96-3 35-7 84-9 12-4 13-9 17-2 13-6 4 72-00 75-00 
17 498! 62-7 32-1 75-0 8-8 9-0 14-4 15-3 4 73-025 | 88-90 
16's, 495 65-8 36-4 70-9 12-4 14-1 21-1 19-2 4 63-00 76-00 
16 705 94-4 46-5 79°9 15-4 14-5 22°6 16-5 2 85-00 75-00 
1534 348 51-4 33-9 67-4 14-4 12-4 24-4 23-8 4 63-50 92-50 
143, 458! 66-6 38-0 70-2 12-4 13-1 22-2 19-5 4 62-90 76-20 
143, 436 63-3 39-5 73-2 13-3 13-7 20-0 16-0 4 62-90 76-20 
14!, 430 63-5 41-2 75°5 13-5 14-3 21-6 16-7 4 80-96 48-41 
14 505 77-3 30-85 68-2 14-9 20-2 27-7 18-2 4 77-00 64-00 
1234 505 84-9 46-2 66-4 13-9 13-9 sn 24-7 4 58-00 80-00 
1134 378!, 69-0 43-5 72:4 13-1 14-8 21-7 17-0 4 62-90 68-26 
113, 437 79-7 47-75 62-1 11-7 12-7 ose 24:2 4 54-50 80-00 
Ih", 432 82-3 44-75 58-3 19-5 23-0 ius 32-5 4 60-00 56-00 
10!, 398 81-2 49-75 47-2 21-3 30-0 ses see 2 66-00 62-00 
934 426 93-6 50-1 62-7 13-1 ose a 25:8 2 75-00 66-00 
29 109-9 22-0 132-0 6 83-00 106-00 
193, 85-4 34:0 109-1 4 83-00 92-00 
18, 77-8 29-7 96-1 4 75-40 88-90 
163, 82-5 27-1 100-3 4 83-00 92-00 
16!, 191-9 21-8 116°5 6 66-00 96-00 
123, 74:8 43-0 82-9 4 62-90 76-20 
29'4 76°6 24-6 84-9 4 81-00 110-00 
26! 61-9 27-5 83-5 4 85-00 92-00 
2334 60-0 26-2 73-2 4 73-025 | 88-90 
183, 53-1 27-3 71-4 4 76-20 76-20 


































































_ , 2 Automatic transmission. 
* Price includes overdrive, fitted to car tested. 
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3 Engine power since increased. 
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Power, Price and Performance 























ENGINE BODY DIMENSIONS 


LENGTH 





























ee | a ren i Turning 
Dashb’d.| Width | Front Width | Rear Circle | 
to Rear | at Front| Seat to | at Rear Seat to |Wheelbase| Overall 
Squab | Seat | Roof Seat Roof | 
| | 1. Saloon Cars 
| | 
| ins ins. | ins. | ins. | ins. (a) Speed above 90 mph 
| | | | 1 | 
I 6,230 ee ee ae 8-0/1 72'2 | = S5'2 40', 56'. | 37', 10° 3” 17° 8 ee eB eewcususies Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud! 
2 | 3,781 9-4 2204 5,500 8-0/1 68 | 5534 39! 59 | 37!, 10’ 0” Cer QO Aer OM  vanveanatuakechwans Jaguar Mark IX 
3 3,794 9:2 134°5 | 4,400 7°5/1 4 | 40 62', | 37 * ¢€ 16° 4 ee Gan Wvideccintenes Daimler 3-8 Majestic 
4 13,9909 | 88 145 5 | 4,250 | 7-5/1 70'2 | S44 43 56 37 7 GC. 2 Sey ee te cneeceetadawas Armstrong Siddeley 
5 | 4,637 7-1 | 1854 | 4,600 | 8-5/1 72 | 60% | 421, | 601. | 38 OS I WE OE ova cecicicascuns Chevrolet Bel Airé 
6 2,651 11-9 105 5,000 7-5/1 71 | 42 60', 37'2 , = IS’ 41, Wee ee arenas aalewaes Humber Super Snipe? 
7 2,912 10-1 102 4,750 | 8-3/I 7\ 56! 40 57 37 . & 15’ 8” wir GGe atdwewss cad aweneeen Wolseley 6-99 
8 2,625 | I1-3 104 4,750 | 7-8/1 72 =| ~~ 55!2 4l' 5234 36! 7, = Oe Pensa” (Go lR Meutnsaseadecutaceuanzal Rover 100! 
9 | 3,442 | 8-4 | 190 | 5,500 | 8-0/1 67 56 42 57 ORT VOOR ae acu coch uae Jaguar 3-4 
10 | 2,195 11-4 |; 100 5,000 7-6/1 73 57 43 57 37'4 ee Re Ey Be at od a oe Mercedes-Benz 2205S 3 
II 1,290 14-1 634 6,000 8-0/1 62!, 52 39!, 53 37 re 13’ 0’ Bes TS Padicsecawcs Alfa Romeo Giulietta TI3 
(b) Speed below 90 mph 
12 | 2,141 12-7 80-34 4,000 7-5/1 70', 54!) 4\ 59 39 YT Bf ww F¥ ee Oe OD eeanedcaesecen eeu Renault Fregate 
13 | 2,088 11-8 | 68 4,200 | 7-5/I 67 5412 40', 54 38 8’ 6” 14’ 4 Be ee ra iraans Standard Vignale Vanguard 
14 1911 | 12°6 | 664 4,500 | 7:5/I 70 60! 42', 59! 37'2 10’ 2'.” 15’ 8 Bae (G6 Ua xwadentvaaumetcewe ad Citroen ID 19 
15 2,553 | 9:4 | 85 | 4,400 | 7-8/1 6734 56', | 42 56! 37 8’ Il” 14° I! wae te lente adaekdtanes Ford Zephyr Mark Il 
16 | 1,703 14-0 | 59 4,400 7-8/1 7 | 55 | 440 51 35 8’ 8!,”"| 14 5 34° 0 .--Ford Consul Mark Il Convertible 
17 | 2,262 | 10-4 76 4,400 | 7-8/1 66 | 52! 41', ovlUC<Ci ;GtCee 8’ 9, 14° 10 we (eb Genensweevaeadaawour Vauxhall Cresta 
18 | 1,897 12-0 | 844 | 4,800 | 7-5/1 70 | 56'2 | 42', 57 37! Me ee Ee) eee ee Mercedes-Benz 1903 
19 | 1,670 | 13-5 | 60 | 4,000 8-0/1 65 | 54'2 | 42 53'2 36 8’ 6 14° 4 a Ee <dauannddeeeealiceees Standard Ensign 
20 | 1,489 | 14-8 | 66-54 5,200 8-3/I 68', | 55'2 | 41 55'4 36 8’ 314” 14° 10 we OE vakewowekwer ks MG Magnette Mark Ill 
2! 1,494 | 14-2 68 | 5,200 8-5/1 66 St oe 1 ae SS 8’ 0 i” Gee ee” OE skatindnens Sunbeam Rapier Series 113 
22 | 1,468 14-5 584 | 4,900 7-0/1 68', | 56 40 | 55% | 38 ie ee oe Ee ae ok Terr Peugeot 403 
23 1,494 14:0 | 56:3) 4,500 | 8-5/1 67', 5i'4 41 | 447 37 8’ 0’ 13’ 8 eee OE Ce cewawns Singer Gazelle Convertible? 
24 1,580 13-3 | 98S¢ 5,500 | 8-2/1 64 52'2 41 52'2 36 8’ 6!", 14 6 wee Gt id Wet ea cikaeaekecn cela Volvo 1225S 
25 1,489 14-1 | 51 4,350 8-3/1 66!'> 54! 40 55'2 | 36! 8’ 31,4 14’ 10 me GOS aceaa Austin A55 Cambridge Mark Il 
26 1,507 13-4 48:5 | 4,200 7-8/1 67'2 50', 39 51 37! - ao ee eae SS Rh tencuceees Vauxhall Victor de Luxe 
27 | 1,494 | 13-4 49:2 | 4,400 8-5/I 69!, |” St | @& | & 37! 8’ 0” 13 7.4 35° 9 ..-Hillman Minx de Luxe Series III3 
28 | 1,489 12-4 | 62 | 5,400 | 8-3/1 63 5I', 40', | 5 36! 2 12’ eee? GE Casadei cecwes ous Riley One-Point-Five 
29 | 1,290 13-9 574 | 5,200 | 7-8/I 641. | Si'tn | 4 52! 35! a A oe ae el Simca Aronde Monthlery 
30 | 1,221 14-5 | 554 | 5,300 8-0/1 67'2 | Sits 40 49! 36! (oe RS ae oe eer Fiat 1200 Granluce 
3 1,489 11-4 | 47 | 4,100 7-2/1 55'4 SI! 40'> 34 2834 e oe SS Mer GP a cecnanscceecaees Nash Metropolitan 
32 948 17-0 | 34-5 | 4,500 8-0/1 61 | 50 39 «| «47 | 36 7’ 7") 12’ 9 mee Ee Eackuageasedevewes Triumph Herald 
33 851 18-8 42 5,300 7-2/1 7O | 49%, 39'2 | 50 | 33! a eee “Cae (Gave ae 8 cs ctdcncaniciaccacens Dyna Panhard 
34 | 1,172 13-4 | 36 4,500 7-0/1 61 | SO 440) 0 49 | 348g ry | i ¢ a Ford Popular (test of Anglia 2-pedal) 
35 948 15-5 34 4,750 8-3/I 60 48', 41". | 491, | 37 le 2 a OB. ae em Ree Austin A40 
3% 948 15-6 35 4,800 8-3/1 él 50 4l'4 49', | 36! T ate Sa a ...-Morris Minor 1000 Convertible 
37 996-6) 14-7 39 5,000 8-9/1 64 | 48!2 40', 47 36', Yee, TR oe) oe. errr errr a eee Ford New Anglia 
38 | 1,192 11-8 30 3,700 6:6/1 60 48 | 42 52 34! 7’ 10'2”| 13 ee Oe ea dcte tuk eudew as Volkswagen de Luxe 
39 845 15-1 26-5 | 4,250 7-25/1 60 49!, 4l', 50 36 es a me OO  wsawacvadcaeaees Renault Dauphine? 
40 848 13-8 34 5,500 8-3/I 66! 54 40 52'4 36 6’ 8” oe Wn ae 8 éencedawas Austin 7 ‘850’ de Luxe 
4] 747 15-7 21 4,100 7-25/1 62 | & | 39 46 36 6’ 10'2”) II’ II” Me Oe siaadaddtakudeses Renault 750 4 CV 
42 633 17-8 19-5 | 4,600 7-0/1 60 | 47', | 38 47 35 ee Oe rn Be oD va) zea vansecarankdcdaweens Fiat 6003 
43 425 24-1 |) 12 3,500 6°2/I él 4 | 42! 48 36 a See Oe Pee OF OD esctaccacsonexdeiuas Citroen 2 CV 
44 583 16:7 20 4,800 | 6°8/I 5534 443, | 40!, 50', 33'4 eo ee eR Cae OTR We acansrdecesuddedeaueer NSU Prinz 
| | 
| 2. Sports Cars 
45 | 3,442 8-4 2504 5,500 | 9-0/1 53'2 56 38 38 | ee ¢ Oe On ae FD vanksdacaiwci Jaguar XKI50S Coupe 
% | 1,991 9-9 100 5,000 8-5/1 43 45 37 oa a. en” Gee Oe ae” Bia caanedececea Triumph TR3 Coupe 
47 | 1,588 11-5 75-5} 5,300 | 8-3/1 32'2 55 | 38 mm a we 13’ 0’ Be MOE ht cecswdcicnencutiquvans MGA 1600 
4% | 1,991 8-4 100 4,800 | 8-5/I 31 45 40 “a 8’ 0” a eee ee, OD ceca ducasends Morgan Plus 4 2-seater 
49 | 1,971 8-4 125 6,000 9-0/1 35 54'2 | 37'2 oo | er. 6¢€ ee at ae Cee AC Ace Bristol 2-seater 
0 948 13-4 43 5,200 8-3/1 32 5234 | 37'2 ia 6’ 8" RE Sp ae OE bi ctavecacetans Austin-Healey Sprite 
3. Estate Cars 
5! | 2,267 13-0 73 4,400 | 7-5/I 68 59 41', 60 393, eS 2 15’ 4! we SU vasdccncadusdencenst Humber Hawk 
$2 | 2,088 12-7 68 4,200 7-5/1 66 54 41 53!, 4| 8’ 6’ Oe ae ee Oe Eh cakesdccacs Standard Vanguard Estate 
53 | 1,489 16-0 52 4,400 8-3/1 70 53'4 42', 54 40', oF 14’ 2! ee. OW -awewakca Morris Oxford IV Traveller 
+4 | 1,390 13-5 40 4,000 | 7-0/1 63 51 43 5234 40 - € Se We eT Oo OD (eedadsandscnncuwace Hillman Husky? 
4 Gross power. 5 Overall consumption during road test, touring consumption generally 5-15 per cent lower. 
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These assumptions about the prospective market—calling 
for vehicles tailored for each purpose—have a direct bearing 
on the prices of the cars. Engineering and tooling investments 
are substantial—one report is that Chevrolet spent $50 mil- 
lion on the Corvair. The goal of any American auto manu- 
facturer is always a 20 per cent annual return on investment, 
consequently the prices of these new cars have raised the eye- 
brows of prospective purchasers. Chrysler will not announce 
the price of the Valiant until shortly before it goes on sale, but 
it will have to be close to the Corvair and Falcon prices. 
Neither of these cars, equipped with radio, heater and auto- 
matic transmission and with all taxes paid, can be delivered 
anywhere in the US for less than $2,000, and the price will 
be closer to $2,500 if the dealer insists on getting his full 
mark-up. 


HESE prices have given great comfort to importers who 

will be able to sell cars of the Hillman, Anglia, Renault, 
Fiat and Volkswagen class for $300 to $500 less than the US 
smaller cars, But importers could be overlooking something. 
The Look survey also reported that 55 per cent of those per- 
sons who said last April and May that they would buy an 
imported car also said they would seriously consider buying a 
new compact car of the Big Three. For another thing, there 
has been no car of the Corvair-Falcon-Valiant characteristics 
available from abroad in the general price range of these three 
from Detroit. 

The feeling among Detroit market analysts is that many 
persons knowingly compromised in their “ driving standard 
of living’ when they bought an imported car. They dis- 
liked the big American cars more than they liked the much 


Maem mene 


smaller imported cars. Now they have been given a choice in 
between that wasn’t available before. That is not to say, the 
analysts quickly point out, that the smaller US cars will drive 
the imports out of the market. They believe the hard-core 
market for imported cars is among two groups; those who 
cannot afford a purchase price of much more than $1,700 ; and 
those who want a car from abroad because of its better quality 
and because it is imported. Accordingly, there should be a 
market for 500,000 or more imported cars for many years. 

Ford, in fact, is stepping up its efforts to serve the under- 
$1,800 market by introducing re-styled versions of the Anglia 
from Dagenham and the Taunus from Cologne. While Ford 
Division dealers will handle the Falcon, Mercury-Edsel- 
Lincoln dealers, as formerly, will sell the imported Fords. 
Next February the M-E-L Division will put on sale another 
new Ford “economy ” car, named the “ Comet.” Not too 
much is known about this vehicle, although it will be bigger 
than the Falcon (wheelbase of 114 in.) and have a higher price. 
As far as is known, General Motors has no particular change 
in plans for its present activities in importing the Vauxhalls 
and Opels. These cars are sold by Pontiac and Buick dealers, 
who also next year will have their own domestically produced 
smaller car to sell. This car is expected to be about the size 
of the Comet and also will be handled by Oldsmobile dealers. 

Foreign manufacturers will feel the impact of the Big 
Three’s new cars first in the US market, of course. But 
Detroit has some rather high hopes that these smaller cars 
will again put the US in competition for motor sales abroad. 
GM feels that the Corvair, in particular, should be well 
received in Europe because its general lay-out is similar to 
that of the Volkswagen, Renault and Fiat that have been so 
successful. 


The Racing Year 


HOUGH the 1959 motor racing season is not yet over 
T and the world championship remains open, being 

scheduled to be resolved by Brabham, Brooks, and Moss 
at Sebring, this year’s motor racing has already been notable for 
three major things. Stirling Moss has consolidated his 
supremacy as a racing driver ; Grand Prix racing, in spite of 
gloomy prophecies, has shown no sign of decline ; and Aston 
Martin has added a new name to the select few makers who 
enter for this exclusive and expensive form of competition, 
though its entries have yet to prove themselves. 

Moss, no longer the youthful prodigy but a very versatile, 
mature driver on the right side of 30, is undoubtedly the 
greatest living exponent of the art of returning the highest 
dividends to his entrants and financial backers in this business. 
He has so far never won the world championship, mainly 
because of an unhappy knack of not always picking the 
tight car for a job, partly through a desire to win the 
title with a British car. Jack Brabham, who is leading on points 
in this year’s world championship, has risen to a very high 
Place amongst Grand Prix drivers; he understands the 
machines he drives and is thus able to nurse them through 
long races. But Moss can outdrive him, as was seen in the 
Gold Cup race (for a £2,000 cash prize) at Oulton Park in 
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September. Tony Brooks, also in the championship stakes, 
is a very fast young man, as merits Ferrari’s No. 1 driver, but 
only if all is to his liking with the machinery and he himself 
is on form. 

Grand Prix racing has continued to flourish and to attract 
the crowds in 1959 ; nor does it now appear that the 14-litre 
Formula which comes into force in 1961 is in any way likely 
to sound its, death knell, as so many people feared it might 
when the formula was announced last year. But this season 
has also witnessed the fulfilment of one quite unexpected 
development in this top rank of motor racing. The compara- 
tively simple and cheap Cooper car has at last proved the equal 
of full-scale GP cars such as the Ferrari and BRM and 
is practically as fast as the former even on such high-speed 
circuits as Avus and Monza. These little rear-engined cars 
with proprietary engines were conceived originally as 14-litre 
“Formula Two” racing cars ; with chassis and suspension 
evolved from the motor-cycle-engined Cooper 500s, they were 
fitted with 2-litre engines as soon as these became available 
from Coventry-Climax. However, although last year it was 
evident that they possessed surprising acceleration due to their 
light weight and were very handy on difficult circuits, they 
lacked reliability and failed to present a serious challenge to 
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any established Grand Prix machinery, winning only one 
European grande épreuve. They were also up against the 
Vanwalls when these cars were at their peak of efficiency and 
secured the 1958 Manufacturers’ Championship for Tony 
Vandervell. ; 

This year the Vanwalls have been absent from racing (apart 
from a lone and pathetic appearance in the British Grand Prix) 
for reasons to do with their sponsor’s health. The Coopers, 
on the other hand, have found the required mechanical 
stamina: with the enhanced power of the full 2}-litre 
Coventry-Climax engine they have astonished rival makers 
by winning outright the Monaco, British, Italian and 
Portuguese Grands Prix. In this they have been assisted very 
materially by having Jack Brabham to drive for Cooper Cars 
and Stirling Moss at the wheel of the Coopers entered by 
the private owner Rob Walker and maintained by Moss’s 
former mechanic, Alf Francis. 


HIS ascendancy of Cooper in the Grand Prix field repre- 
by sents a new approach to this class of racing. This could 
be taken as a straw in the wind, implying that in a few years’ 
time Grand Prix races will be contested by thinly disguised 
dirt-track, stock-car or “ go-cart”” machines ; but few experts 
would be prepared to agree. Although the Cooper is smaller 
and lighter than previous cars built to the present 25-litre 
unsupercharged formula, it is still based nearly as much upon 
precision engineering and scientific design as the larger racing 
cars, requiring the greatest skill in tuning and maintenance 
and so fast that only top-flight drivers can use its full per- 
formance. One should not pay too much attention to the now 
rather time-worn legend that these successful little cars, built 
at a small but efficient factory at Surbiton, are powered with 
ex-fire-pump engines. 

It is true that after the war Coventry-Climax Ltd. 
redesigned its portable fire-pump engine so that it was suitable 
for installation in a competition car. But that was the 1,100 cc 
class single-overhead-camshaft engine intended mainly for 
sports cars. It was eventually developed into a twin-cam 
version, and from this, by stages, has emerged the present 24- 
litre Grand Prix engine ; but it is a very far cry from those 
robust little units that helped to quench the incendiary bombs. 
Ever since Grand Prix racing evolved over fifty years ago it has 
been contested between cars that represented the peak of con- 
temporary automobile engineering knowledge. The advent of 
the smaller, lighter Cooper and Lotus GP cars has not really 
altered this, although it has paved the way for the 14-litre 
cars required for the Grand Prix formula of 1961. As a result 
of Cooper’s showing with a rear-engined design, BRM is 
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experimenting with this engine location for next season’s races. 

From the situation which prevailed but a few years ago, 
when Italy dominated the motor racing scene with its red 
Ferraris and Maseratis, British cars have for the present 
emerged triumphant. Not only did Vanwall win last year’s 
Manufacturers’ Championship and Cooper prove successful 
this year, but Aston Martin clinched the competition for sports 
cars by winning the Tourist Trophy Race at Goodwood in 
August, in spite of setting the pits well and truly alight while 
refuelling its leading car. Ferrari has most definitely not 
retired from the circuits. Its Dino 246 V-six cars dominated 
the Avus race and Brooks won on the very fast Rheims circuit. 
Maserati, however, relied on privately entered cars and has 
been virtually out of the picture this year. At home BRM has 
achieved race-winning form after curing brake defects. David 
Brown’s DBR4/250 Aston Martins, cars in the Vanwall and 
BRM tradition, made an excellent debut at Silverstone early 
in the year but have since been nursing teething pains, 
although one, and in Portugal two, of these new cars have 
managed to finish the course in the latest Grand Prix races. 

In Formula Two races, which are for unsupercharged 1}- 
litre cars such as will be built for GP racing in two years’ 
time, Cooper has been in a strong position. Some F2 Coopers 
have been raced with German Borgward engines, and Porsche 
has shown interest in this kind of racing, suggesting that a 
GP car might come from this German factory in 1961. Lotus 
has been generally less successful this season in major races, 
but the plastic 1,220 cc Lotus Elite coupes have made an 
occasional favourable impression abroad and are able to 
take on all comers successfully in club races in this country. 

Apart from international contests for racing and sports cars, 
there have been fresh attempts to discover a formula for 
“poor man’s motor racing” which started with the half-litre 
Formula Three cars after the war. That idealistic formula pro- 
voked tiny racers so specialised that there was no hope of 
winning unless constructors could afford to purchase complete 
Norton racing motorcycles so as to acquire the essential 
“‘double-knocker” engines. This class of motor racing 
declined because of the sameness of the competing cars; 
but young and not so young enthusiasts continue to get good 
fun from cars built to the 750 (Austin Seven) and 1,172 (Ford 
Ten) Formulae. From these has stemmed the new Junior 
Formula and Monoposto Formula racing, which aims to keep 
cost down by introducing limiting clauses into the regulations 
governing the construction of the competing cars. If any 
further instance is required of the degree of popularity that 
motor racing has attained it is provided by the several new 
racing drivers’ schools that have taken fees from a large 
number of student-drivers this year. 
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“Take a car..anycar’ 






Choose now. Take any British car you fancy— 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


you'll find it’s fitted with at least one component 
from the {= group. All British cars are. Constantly 
reducing costs by ever-better designs and methods, ,.. 
the {= group supplies specialist products to our 
entire motor industry—disc and drum brakes, 


6 Gree SS amb oem at 66 CO 


steering joints, filters, clutches . . . products to 
make cars stop, products to help them go! 


ao 


Throughout world industry the story is the same: 


unlimited in purpose, {= group components go 
everywhere, doing a thousand jobs, 


solving a thousand problems. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD. 
LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE COMPANY LTD. 
BORG & BECK COMPANY LTD. 

LOCKHEED PRECISION PRODUCTS LTD. 

HILL & JACKSON (SPRINGS) LTD. 


a ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee 


BRITISH AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES PTY. LTD., AUSTRALIA 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS OF SOUTH AFRICA (PTY.) LTD. 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY (N.Z.) LTD. 
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AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATED LTD., LEAMINGTON SPA, WARWICKSHIRE 
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New Materials 


Making glass fibre 
plastic car bodies 
by hand .e 


c 
| 


\) 


ESIN-IMPREGNATED glass _ fibre first 
began to be used in Britain for making 
car bodies about ten years ago, mainly in 
the building of one-of-a-kind “ specials” 
and in the manufacture of components 
such as hard tops for convertibles. Its use 
has grown steadily since then, and in the 
past two or three years this alternative to 
mass-produced steel bodies has become 
popular enough for several better-known 
specialist manufacturers to turn to it, at 
least experimentally. Jensen, Peerless 
and Lotus use fibreglass, as do the 
makers of several types of commercial 
vehicles. The recently announced Daimler 
SP 250 sports car is the latest fibreglass- 
bodied car on the British market; it is 
reported that the company intends to make 
5,000 of this model a year. Citroén has 
also announced that it will fit a plastic body 
—only in England for the moment—to its 
2 cv baby car. 

Most fibreglass bodies are still made by 
“special” builders: there are now perhaps 
20 firms of various sizes making body shells 
for enthusiasts’ cars, which are usually 
designed to fit either an Austin Seven or 
Ford Eight or Ten chassis. The biggest of 
these firms has an output of about a thou- 
sand body shells a year, and employs fifty 
men in production ; most firms offer from 
two to a dozen different body styles, 
ranging in price from £25 to £150. At 
the bottom of the scale are the back-garden 
builders whose “ one-off ” designs may cost 
as little as £15 or £20 to build. 

Glass fibre plastics have a number of 
characteristics that make them easy for the 
small-volume builder to use. They are 
comparatively easy to work with, since 
they can be cut and drilled like wood ; 
complex shapes which would be difficult 
and costly to produce in metal are easily 
obtained ; and while considerable labour is 
used in the manufacturing process, it need 
not be highly skilled. The most important 
advantage is the low capital cost involved. 

complete set of moulds for producing an 
open or coupe body cost no more than 
{1,000, and will last for at least 1,000 
bodies. At the same time, the most 
common method of manufacture has draw- 
backs that effectively limit output. 

_ Basically this procedure consists of 
impregnating glass fibre reinforcement in 


one of its various forms—usually a sheet or 
mat—with a polyester resin, and allowing 
it to harden in a suitable mould. Successive 
layers are added until the desired thick- 
ness is reached. Since the outer sur- 
face of the shell must have a smooth 
surface, “female” moulds must be used ; 
these can be made of wood, plaster, 
aluminium or steel, but the most common 
material is fibreglass itself. After the 
reinforcing material is fitted to the mould 
and resin applied, it must be carefully 
worked into the fibre mat by hand. This 
means that it takes between one and two 
whole days to produce a single body— 
say, 300-350 a year from one set of moulds. 

Most manufacturers make body shells in 
one piece, ready for bolting on to a chassis 
frame ; a few, like Jensen, make separate 
panels and body sections and bond or bolt 
them together in the same manner as a 
metal body. In either case it is necessary 
to bond reinforcing plates or brackets into 
the fibreglass to attach such things as doors 
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and seats. Finally, in their present state 
of development, fibreglass bodies are much 
cheaper than any other kind—as long as 
comparatively few are wanted. 


Some mechanisation of the process is 
possible. Instead of applying resin to the 
reinforcement with a paint brush, a mixture 
of resin and fibre can be sprayed into the 
mould, and two-piece matched moulds can 
be used to eliminate some of the hand roll- 
ing necessary to insure that the material is 
completely impregnated. For small 
sections a process similar to vacuum form- 
ing is sometimes used. 


It remains to be seen, then, whether 
glass fibre plastics will ever have an appreci- 
able impact on the motor industry. For the 
present, besides the teething troubles of 
the technology, the chief manufacturing 
problem is a shortage of glass fibre 
reinforcing material: within the last six 
months demand has far outrun available 
supplies. 


Aluminium in the Engine 


- is hard to imagine a more significant 
portent of change in technical practice 
than the simultaneous announcement by 
Rolls-Royce and by the Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors—producers of the 
world’s most exclusive and the world’s most 
popular motor cars—of engines embodying 
a very high proportion of aluminium. 
Rolls-Royce—nom d’un nom—is to mount 
in its cars what must surely be the most 
powerful motor car engine it has offered for 


general sale—a 6.2 litre V-8 engine of great . 


technical interest, of which the cylinder 
block and head are of aluminium alloy. 
The resulting power plant weighs 10 lb less 
than its 4.9 litre predecessor. (Rolls-Royce 
never name the power developed by their 
motor cars, any more than a Victorian 


Rolls-Royce’s new be 
aluminium V-8 
engine 
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gentleman would casually proclaim his 
income or the exact nature of his religious 
belief.) Thus a decided improvement in 
performance is obtained without any in- 
crease in weight on the front wheels or any 
other penalty except, presumably, an 
increase in cost. 

Of even greater significance is the use by 
Chevrolet in their new “compact” car, 
the rear-engined Corvair, of a horizontally 
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* opposed—you can call it “ boxer ” or “ pan- 
cake ”—six-cylinder 2.3 litre engine, air 
cooled’ and largely built of aluminium, 
developing 80 bhp on a compression ratio 
of 8 to 1 and using standard rather than 
premium fuel. No doubt an important 
consideration—probably the determining 
one—in the choice of aluminium, as also of 
air-cooling, has been the need to avoid 
excessive weight in the tail of the Corvair. 
But one can be fairly sure that GM would 
not use such an engine, or employ such a 
layout, for a market in which price is all 
important, if the penalty in cost turned out 
to be a really heavy one. 

Apart from cost, there are many 
problems to be solved in using aluminium 
for the main structure of a car engine. 
These arise partly from the inferior wearing 
qualities of aluminium and most of its 
alloys, partly from the higher thermal 
coefficient of expansion of the metal, com- 
pared with cast iron or steel. If it is used 
in conjunction with ferrous materials for 
the heavy duty parts—the cylinder bores, 
the backing of the bearings, the connecting 
rods, the train operating the valve gear, 
exhaust manifolds and so on—these 
different degrees of change in dimensions 
at different temperatures present problems. 

On the other hand the advantages to be 
won by the substitution of aluminium for 
iron or steel are attractive. The direct 
saving in weight is not all—every pound 


saved in part of the vehicle makes possible 
further saving in the rest of the structure. 
Aluminium is much cheaper to machine 
than steel. Modern techniques make it 
possible to cast aluminium with greater 
accuracy than iron in die casting machines, 
and thus reduce the amount of metal to 
be machined away, and even in 
many cases to dispense with 
machining, and use surfaces 
“as cast” which with iron 
would have to be machined. 
Many of these techniques 
which are necessary to reduce 
the cost of aluminium in part 
call for heavy investment in 
manufacturing plant, in die 
equipment, and so on. This 
makes them especially appro- 
priate for high volume pro- 
duction, not only for the 
obvious reason, but for a 
further reason as well. Much 
of the saving in direct manu- 
facturing cost will only come 
into being if, at the reduced 
operation times, the volume is 
enough to keep the plant fully employed. 
An operation time of 60 secs per piece 
gives an output, on an 80-hour (two-shift) 
week for 50 weeks a year, of 240,000 units 
a year. So, if aluminium cylinder blocks 
begin to pay, they are likely to enhance the 
advantage of the bigger manufacturer. 
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Solution for the Spare Tyre 


HAT to do with the spare wheel is a 

problem that has long troubled 
designers: as cars have become smaller and 
space has been more efficiently used the 
room that it occupies—unproductively for 
99 per cent. of the car’s life 
—become increasingly incon- 
vient to spare. Now Dunlop 
is developing a device that 
promises to provide a solution 
to the problem; called the 
“standby wheel,” it consists 
of a rim formed from,a flat 
sheet of metal to which is 
clamped a tubeless tyre, in 
section rather resembling an 
inner tube. The wheel is 
carried in the car in deflated 
form, in which it is only about 
one inch thick ; when a punc- 
ture makes its use necessary, 
it can be inflated from a bottle 
of carbon dioxide and bolted 
onto the hub in the normal 
way. Dunlop says that a car 
can be driven for 300 to 400 miles on the 
standby wheel, but recommends the avoid- 
ance of high speeds and severe braking or 
cornering stresses. Reports that have been 
published of trials of the wheel suggest, 
however, that it is capable of standing up 
to quite exacting driving. 


Progressive Springing 


- is a simple and obvious principle that, 
the softer the springing of a car, at all 
events in respect of small bumps, the more 
comfortable the passengers will be. A soft 
spring is, of course, one whose move- 
ment in yield to an increase of load is large. 
So soft springing implies large wheel 
movements ; but thére are obvious limits 
to the amount of wheel movement that any 
design of car can accommodate comfortably 
and safely. The ideal arrangement would 
be that for each quarter inch that the wheel 
moves, the resistance should become sub- 
stantially greater. 

Unfortunately simple springs do not 
work like that. A spring that opposes a 
force of 20 Ib to a } inch movement will 
oppose a force of 40 lb to a 3 inch move- 
ment, and so on proportionately. A 
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springing system that would oppose a § x inch 
movement with 20 lb, and a 3 inch move- 
ment with, say, 60 ib—what is called 
* progressive rate springing ”—would be 
advantageous ; but this is contrary to the 
nature of a simple spring such as a leaf 
spring, a coil spring or a torsion rod. 

The problem is of particular concern in 
the design of a very small car, both because 
the space to accommodate, say, 6 inches of 
wheel movement can be much less easily 
afforded than in a large car, and also 
because the variation in the total weight, 
and therefore in the static loading, and 
displacement, due to each extra passenger, 
is proportionately greater if the vehicle 
weighs 10 cwt than if it weighs 25 cwt. 

Renault has lately modified the springing 
of its Dauphine by using softer coil springs 
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than before, so as to give twice as great a 
response to small bumps, but reinforcing 
the action of these with supplementary 
rubber byffers that come into play after a 
small movement; and, owing to their 
shape, become more than proportionately 
resistant with each increase of movement. 


In its ADO 15 cars, the British Motor 
Corporation uses a very elegant solution to 
the problem, devised by Mr Alec Moulton 
—by heredity, a master of rubber. The 
movement of the wheels is transferred, by 
a simple lever for each front wheel, and a 
lever and bell crank for each rear wheel, 
to rubber buffers of complicated shape in 
which the load is partly compression and 
partly shear. The levers and bell cranks 
reduce the amplitude of the wheel move- 
ment to a fifth and increase the force five- 
fold. The shape of the rubber buffer is 
such that as it is pushed and squeezed 
between the two curved surfaces—and 4 
third surface in the case of the rear sus- 
pension—the restoring or resisting force 
increases much more than proportionately 
to the amplitude of the movement. 


The BMC design thus achieves pro- 
gressive rate springing: a soft response to 
small movements and an automatic adjust- 
ment to wide variations in the total laden 
weight is combined with a maximum wheel 
displacement that is very moderate. Thus 4 
solution is achieved which is original. 
thoroughly effective, frugal in terms of 
material, space and cost. 
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car by courtesy Car Mart Sales Ltd. 


The vast majority of new cars 
at the Motor Show 

have Ferodo Brake Linings 
as original equipment. 


F a & °o D °o BRAKE LININGS - DISC BRAKE PADS 


A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 





FERODO LIMITED - CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 
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This is 





|ecalemit 


isnt it? 


TT ecALEMIT—LUBRICATION, of course. You see the Tecalemit 
arrow sign and take the car in for lubrication service. 
Grease pumps, pipes, lifts, oil dispensers, air compressors— 
everything’s Tecalemit, right down to the grease nipples. 
So it’s simple: Tecalemit stands for Lubrication. 


But Tecalemit stands for filtration 

In spite of high compressions, greater loadings and higher 
speeds, modern car engine bearings can tolerate almost 
anything—anything except foreign bodies in their oil. 
Thus the Tec-element: an oil filter element of astonishing 
efficiency. Most leading British engine manufacturers fit 
Tecalemit oil filters and so recommend Tec-elements as 
replacements. Sound advice! 


But Tecalemit make precision nyion piping too 


Nylon piping for automotive uses was once merely a Good Idea. 


If only you could use it, it would be cheap, vibration resistant, 
strong, supple, chemically inert and so on. But how could it 
be produced to precision limits? Tecalemit found the answer 
—a resounding and exclusive technical triumph. Nowadays 





such great names as Austin, Aston-Martin, Ford, Jaguar 
and Rover use a great deal of Tecalemit extruded nylon piping 
for fuel lines and vent pipes. 


But Tecalemit are famous for oil firing 

Oil firing: it takes you out of the automotive field and into 
the brick works and kilns. Much tidier brickworks, of course: 
no heaps of coal and slag. Just pipe runs, control panels, high 
efficiency and low cost. Oil firing is becoming a major industry 
in itself—and Tecalemit one ofits most prominent names. 


But Tecalemit make a thousand other things 

Grease guns, power pumps, hose reels, lifts, sprayers, washing 
units... Automatic and multiple lubricating systems for 
machinery and vehicle chassis... Breathers and Ribbon 
Elements (finest air filtration at lowest cost) ...In fact, an 
amazing number of things that help keep industrial and 
automotive machinery washed, pressured, connected, 
controlled, raised, lowered, filtered. 

Oh yes—and lubricated. For of course Tecalemit stands 

for lubrication. ‘ 


the Authority on Lubrication—and much else besides! 


Tecalemit Limited - Plymouth - Devon 
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Did They...? 


Some “Firsts” in Performance and Design 


1901 Lanchester : The first scientifically designed car. 


F W. LANCHESTER started his experiments on car design in 1895, deter- 
* mined to improve on existing designs. Instead of unbalanced vertical 
one or two cylinder engines, he used a flat twin with two crankshafts to 
‘give perfect balance, and instead of the sliding pinion gearbox he used 
epicyclic gearing with preselector control. Springs were cantilever, as soft 
as those of a modern car, and the axles located by two fore-and-aft radius 
rods at each side. When a 1903 model was tested by The Autocar in 1955, 
it proved capable of 36-37 mph and 20-22 mpg. 







1905 





1905 Lagonda : The first front-wheel brakes. 


r. crude tricar was the first Lagonda model, and it was also the 
first car to have front-wheel brakes. The master patent on 
front-wheel brakes was that of P. Renouf in 1904, for a tricar. A 
four-wheel brake system, the Allen-Liversidge, was fitted to some 
British cars in 1909, but it had the unfortunate habit of locking the 
steering. Effective systems appeared in 1910—the Isotta Fraschini 
in Italy and the Perrot on the 12 hp Argyll in Britain. 





1909 Cowey: The first air suspension. 


HIS car seems never to have entered 

production, but it was shown at 
the 1909 and 1910 Olympia motor 
shows. Pneumatic cylinders with 
automatic compensation for changes in 
load provided the springing on each 
wheel, supplied with air by an engine- 
driven compressor at 100-120 lb/sq ft. 


1910 Type 13 Bugatti: The first modern light car. 


— a top speed of 55-60 mph with a fuel con- 
sumption of 40-45 mpg, this first Bugatti was the 
precursor of all modern small cars. It had an efficient four 
cylinder engine of 1,327 cc., developing 30 bhp at 3,000 
rpm, cylinders cast in a single block, and a single overhead 
camshaft to operate the valves. 


1924 Hispano-Suiza : The first 100 mph sports car. 1932 Maybach: The first 


HE apotheosis of the vintage car, the Boulogne model practical streamlining. 

Hispano-Suiza was probably the first production 
car genuinely able to reach 100 mph with road equip- 
ment, though 100 mph had first been attained in 1904. 
The Hispano was fitted with the servo brakes that were 
introduced on the 1919 6} litre model from which it was 
developed ; its 8 litre 6 cylinder engine is believed to have 
developed 194 bhp, and the bodies fitted were lower and 
better streamlined than those of prewar cars—despite 
such “air brakes” as the massive headlamps. 


HIS Maybach seems un- 

gainly today, but it 
represents the first prac- 
tical attempt to reduce the 
drag of a touring car by 
using an enveloping body, 
a design which has done 
much to raise the efficiency 
of modern cars. 
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The Daibutsu at Kamakura 


Five 
minutes’ 
walk 


FROM THE MONUMENT 


Five minutes’ walk from the Monument 

of London could take you inside The Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation . . . and, 

for business purposes, inside Japan. 

The same walk could take you inside the 

other territories where we are established. 

We can provide you with up-to-date credit 
information and advise you on many other JACKSON 
aspects of business with the Far East. 
As the largest British bank established POLYTHENE 
by the Far East for the Far East, 

with branches in 20 countries and a network 
of agencies in all other principal trading 
centres, we are in a unique 

position to help you. 
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Freeing the Pound 


MMEDIATELY the election was out of the way, it was clear 
that the Treasury would have the opportunity of allowing 
people in Britain greater freedom to spend their pounds 

as and where they wished. An early decision had to be taken 
on the personal travel allowance, which had been fixed at 
{100 a year since 1954. The Treasury has made its gesture 
a handsome one. Anyone can now obtain automatically from 
his bank or travel agent foreign currency for tourist spending 
up to £250 ; no form need be filled in, though an entry must 
be made on the passport. Additional amounts required for 
travel will be freely granted on application to the. Bank of 
England, a procedure that is being retained simply to keep 
some check that the funds are being spent on holidays and 
not to buy Riviera villas or to open bank accounts in Switzer- 
land. The special allowances that have been granted for 
business travel or health and educational purposes are being 
retained, simply to reduce unnecessary references to the Bank 
of England. For all purposes, in practice, Britons are at last 
being allowed to take abroad for current spending as much 
as they like. 


At last, therefore, “convertibility” has been given some 
meaning for people in this country, whose cheers for every 
step in freeing the pound have been understandably hollow 
since their own spending abroad remained tightly controlled, 
with the aid of exchange control forms reminiscent of a fortress 
state. Even now the old freedom has not returned, as it has 
for instance in Germany, where anyone is able to change marks 
into pounds, or francs into guilders, without formality at the 
bank counter. “Regulation in Britain is retained because the 
authorities still want to restrict the outflow of capital. Could 
these controls, too, be swept away? “If not now, then 
when ?” is the cry that is growing in the City, on the 
morrow of the election victory and after many months of 


sterling’s remarkable display of strength in the exchange 
markets, 


If the authorities contemplate a last dash to complete free- 
dom they have given little sign of it ; one would expect rather 
a continuation of the piecemeal steps to which bureaucrats 
naturally (and in this instance not necessarily unwisely) incline. 
The freeing of tourist spending leaves only one major step 
before full resident convertibility on current account. That 


step is the complete lifting of all remaining controls on dollar 
imports (and on other imports still regulated by restrictive 
quota). The ending of discrimination has long been promised, 
and ought to be implemented at high speed. Then, 
once certain arrangements have been made for remaining 
quotas on special (i.e. protectionist) grounds, Britain will have 
fulfilled its obligations under the International Monetary 
Fund. It will be ready to move from the transitional article 
XIV of the Agreement to the much stricter article VIII, under 
which restrictions can be maintained and imposed only with 
the consent of the Fund. The IMF is at present undertaking 
an urgent study of the technical problems involved in changing 
over to article VIII ; and it is now generally expected that the 


move will be made jointly by Britain and the main Continental 
countries. 


HE articles of IMF require freedom only for current pay- 
ments ; that means that transfers of capital may still be 
restricted. But it does not mean that the British authorities 
have a closed mind on this question. The general climate of 
opinion is no longer so suspicious of international movements 
of capital as it was in 1944, when memories of the vast pre- 
war movements of hot money were still vivid. Private capital 
has been doing more effective work in recent years, and for 
the most part its movement has helped to correct rather 
than to exacerbate any unbalance in world payments. Most 
countries now see the short-sightedness of any measures that 
discourage an inflow of foreign funds. The British authorities, 
for this reason, ought to be thinking of ending the restrictions 
on the transfer of proceeds of sales of foreign-held securities, 
which create a special market in security sterling. The rate has 
long been very close to that in the official market, and comfort- 
ably over $2.78, the lower limit in the official market. 


A much bigger question is whether to allow British residents 
full freedom to transfer capital abroad. One set of restrictions 
in this field should immediately be distinguished from the rest. 
The limits on personal cash gifts abroad—f10 a year—and on 
the allowance to emigrants—{ 5,000 a family—now look inde- 
fensibly small (though legacies were freed early this year), 
and the hardship and irritation they cause to people in all sec- 
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tions of the community must be out of all relation to the foreign 
currency they save. The couple who want to send {£100 to 
their son in Canada as a wedding present may not do so; they 
would have to show he was suffering extreme poverty. The 
worst inequity of restrictions of this sort is that people of 
means often know ways of getting round the restrictions; 
ordinary folk do not. A forthright liberalisation of the allow- 
ances for gifts and emigrants would be the logical extension 
of the principle that has been followed with the travel allow- 
ance—of retaining regulation only to ensure that there is no 
circumvention of the general regulations on exports of 
capital. 

Those regulations are always easy to attack. In times when 
confidence in sterling is small, and the restrictions are needed, 
the loopholes become bigger and bigger, as the incentive to 
find them grows ; while in the good times such as now, when 
no one is looking for loopholes, the restrictions are hardly 
necessary because there is no general desire to get out of 
sterling. But the limitations of these restrictions should not 
be exaggerated. They keep direct investment abroad under 
the authorities’ wing. In practice the Bank of England is now 
allowing more and more applications ; the main question it 
looks at today is whether it considers the project financially 
sound. Ventures in finance and property are today not neces- 
sarily frowned upon provided they meet this test. As 
announced only this week, the Bank of England has approved 
an investment by City Centre Properties of $25 million in a 
new skyscraper in Manhattan. But it would still not allow Mr 
Cotton personally to buy a stake in some pleasant French hotel. 

Authority is not given, on the other hand, for new portfolio 
investment abroad, but in practice British investors can easily 
meet their demand for quoted securities from the existing pool 
in London, and today they need pay no premium over Wall 
Street. Investment in non-quoted overseas securities is not 
generally possible. 

Is the game worth the candle? As restrictions are relaxed, 
the work of regulation and detection that has to be applied over 
the whole field in order to enforce the remaining restrictions 
becomes more onerous and less justifiable in relation to the 
result. Certainly sterling’s strength through the season of 
unfavourable commercial influences and through the election 
uncertainty has been impressive; the exchange markets now 
see a possibility that forward sterling (which is not held down 
to the official limit) may soon top $2.82. It now seems clear, 
moreover, that the move to external 
convertibility last December con- 
tributed markedly to overseas con- $ billion 
fidence; might not the last push 
to full domestic freedom have a simi- 
lar invigorating effect ? 

The argument is tempting. But if 
the authorities still feel cautious, one 
may feel less than usually inclined to 
prod them. Sterling has shown real re 
strength in the past two years, and “oot 
this itself should be of great help at 
the next time of pressure. But the 
fact is that the underlying weakening 
in Britain’s overseas banking position 
created by the war—the trebling 
of short-term overseas liabilities 
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accompanied by the loss of long-term and short-term 
overseas assets—was much to severe to be quickly 
reversed. The short-term sterling liabilities are still about 
three times the size of the gold held by the Exchange 
Account. The dollar still has a comfortable excess of 
gold reserves to liabilities to back it; in banking terms, 
cash is still bigger than deposits. The charts below put 
matters in a perspective that may surprise some peuple 
caught by recent gossip in the exchange markets. Britain’s 
secondary reserves are now substantial, and there is no 
reason to believe that a crisis of confidence could not be 
overcome. But it would be unwise to forget that the under- 
lying base, though much more solid today, could still be 
vulnerable to future strains. And Britain must be prepared for 
increased calls on the Government for overseas aid. Few 
people would care to increase still further the limitations on 
domestic economic policy that may from time to time be set by 
Britain’s unique role as international banker. 


A“ this argues for continuing a cautious, piecemeal 
approach. The first priorities now are the ending of dis- 
criminatory restrictions on dollar imports and a relaxation of 
the harsh controls on the transfer of gifts and emigrants’ 
capital. The few exchange controls still applying to non- 
residents of the sterling area seem to have little point ; the 
remaining restriction on the use of short-term acceptance 
credits in London, as well as the more important blocking of 
security sterling, will presumably be put under early review. 
At the same time, the authorities will no doubt be more liberal, 
while times are good, in their administration of the major 
controls over the export of domestic capital, without formally 
removing the controls. 


In due time they might feel able to go further. The key 
question here is probably whether the change in the status 
of the dollar turns out to be a lasting one, or whether the 
general pull of capital towards America reasserts itself. It 
is perfectly possible that in a year or two it will be plain that 
there is no real risk, for a British Government that pursues 
a sound domestic policy, in raising every barrier and making 
the pound as free as the German mark or the Swiss franc. 
But it is not clear yet, and the risk may not be worth taking. 
It takes time to pay for winning wars. 
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Lancashire’s Golden Chance 


New thoughts about cotton and cotton shares 
may very well be justified 


HE Cotton Board conference at Harrogate last weekend 
i: found the Lancashire textile industry* at yet another 
turning point in its long history. Many investors—and 
to judge by the discussions at Harrogate, even some members 
of the industry—have not yet fully realised the dramatic 
changes that are taking place. By April 1st the spinning and 
weaving sections of Lancashire’s mills will at long last have 
scrapped their surplus machinery, ridding themselves of an 
incubus that has depressed their profit margins and forced 
them to work below capacity for nearly a decade. _ Installed 
capacity in spinning will be cut by nearly a half and in 
weaving by two-fifths; reckoning the spindles and looms 
actually in use when the government announced its proposals 
on April 24th, effective capacity will be cut by roughly a fifth. 
After this surgery firms will be able to buy new machinery 
and modernise existing machinery during the next five years 
with the government footing 25 per cent of the bill. 

The patient is not quite sure whether this operation will cut 
deep enough to work without being a bit too deep for his 
comfort. The response to the scrapping scheme has been 
enthusiastic beyond expectation. If more machinery were to 
have been scrapped, there could have been a temporary short- 
age of spinning and weaving machinery, which would have 
been an odd result indeed. But if there has been a slight 
excess of enthusiasm for the scheme, it can be easily corrected 
by more shift-working and ultimately by re-equipment. 

This is not the first time that government has come to Lan- 
cashire’s aid, but this is the first attempt to put the whole 
industry back on its feet. Individual firms have been free to 
close down or not and just as free to re-equip or not. The 
Government has used no compulsion and has not imposed any 
master plan. The cost to public funds involves a tidy sum. 
Total compensation for machinery that owners have decided 
to scrap is £16.6 million, of which the Government is provid- 
ing two-thirds, and the industry the other third. The Board 
of Trade roughly estimated that scrapping and re-equipment 
might cost £30 million from public funds. If the finishers 
get about £5 million from public funds, mainly for scrapping, 
about £14 million would remain to finance the re-equipment 
grants. If that sum was fully taken up, it would mean that the 
industry would itself be spending about £42 million on re- 
equipment, making the total £56 million. Thus the total 
“investment,” public and private, in the scrapping and 
modernisation schemes could be £72 million, and this ignores 
the industry’s payments to displaced workers. 

No one can be sure that this unique experiment will succeed. 
It offers big opportunities to managements that have the 
imagination to grasp them. During the next few years at least 
it is virtually certain that the remaining spinning and weaving 
firms will make an adequate return on their capital. Profit 


* Though Lancashire consumes more raw cotton than man-made fibres, 

€ term “cotton textile industry ” is now a misnomer, for its machinery 
Spins and weaves products using rayon, nylon and the new acrylic fibres 
(which are more like raw wool than anything else). 


margins have already risen close to an economic level. In 
weaving margins generally seem to have risen more than in 
spinning ; that seems reasonable, for the weavers have never 
had a minimum :price scheme, whereas the spinners had one 


until it was torn up last February by the judgment of the 
Restrictive Practices Court. 


Profits are rising too, as firms are working much closer to 
capacity. Nine months ago spinners were working at 66 per 
cent of capacity and weavers at 70 per cent ; now they are 
working either side of 75 per cent, and the machinery in 
both sections is working more hours per week. The finishers’ 
scheme of recommended minimum prices managed to survive 
the recession, though their profits did not. They are now 
benefiting from the recovery in the volume of business, but 
until surplus finishing capacity is cut out overheads will be 
too high. The special committee of the Cotton Board is now 
considering a redundancy scheme for finishing where, it is 
reckoned, at least thirty per cent of the machinery is surplus. 


— in business started early in the spring, when 
makers-up, wholesalers and retailers decided that it was 
time to re-stock. Recovery was accentuated by bumper sales 
during the glorious summer, and then by a rush to secure 
supplies while machinery was being scrapped and after the 
April 1st deadline. In a matter of months the market turned 
full-square in favour of sellers. In spinning, where fluctuations 
in demand are always wider than in weaving, sales in the third 
quarter were 60 per cent higher than in the first quarter of this 
year, and twice as high as in the third quarter of 1958. 
Spinners and weavers generally have enough work to keep 
them busy through next March, and many could sell farther 
ahead if they felt it wise to do so. Producers of rayon and 
other synthetic fibres are also enjoying high rates of output 
and long order books. 


Demand will fall off eventually, though probably not befor: 
the end of next year. The upswing of re-stocking will be over- 
done, just as the downswing is always overdone. But taking a 
longer view, the important point is that productive capacity 
from next April should be in close balance with final consump- 
tion, and that trading ought to be satisfactorily profitable. Some 
institutional investors saw this as soon as it was clear that the 
reorganisation schemes would go through, and got back into 
textiles shares ; but there are high yields still on many of 
them and many investors have been too excited about 
steel to spare much time for cotton. But picking the right 
shares still requires care. Firms that have spent most on 
modernisation ought to fare best, provided that they are 
making what is needed and have, or can get, enough labour. 


Labour is the biggest problem facing many mills. The 
industry employs a large number of married women, many of 
whom will not care to travel to work to other mills ; some of 
them may refuse to switch even to another mill fairly close 
at hand. Attitudes to shift-working, again, vary from district 
to district. The unions have had a rush of applications from 
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a source of weakness (it certainly laid the industry wide open 


employers whe want to introduce double day shifts or, in 
weaving, a third night shift as well. To spinners who can get 
enough labour the cheapest way of increasing output is to put 
on the “ housewives ” evening shift of four hours, at no extra 
hourly wage, and then add to this a male night shift. But they 
have not yet settled with the unions the premium to be paid 
for the night shift. Until it becomes clear how much shift- 
working can be arranged, it is impossible to guess how many 
people will be left without jobs, though there are not likely to 
be as many as was first thought. 

A bit of a rumpus has arisen because mills that are closing 
down next March have been booking fresh orders. If these 
mills are in districts where alternative jobs are not available 
this policy is obviously in the workers’ interest, and it helps 
to relieve the shortage of textiles. But a few mills have been 
greedy, booking new orders but not telling their workers that 
they are closing down. This makes it harder for mills nearby 
that are staying in business to plan production and secure 
labour, and it is grossly unfair to the workers. The latter do 
not know whether they should seek work elsewhere, and if they 
leave without their employers’ permission they forfeit their 
right to compensation. The special committee of the Cotton 
Board has now asked all mills to disclose their intentions as 
soon as practicable, or show good reason why. 


How vigorously will the remaining firms take advantage of 
the re-equipment subsidy ? This again is anyone’s guess. 
Duty-free imports of Commonwealth textiles still worry some 
firms—excessively, it may be thought. Admittedly, there is no 
certainty that Hongkong, India and Pakistan can be persuaded 
to renew their undertaking to restrict their shipments to Britain 
(for domestic consumption) to the present ceilings, or even to 
any ceiling at all. But there may be something in the crude 
argument that the more money Lancashire spends on re-equip- 
ment, out of its own pocket and the taxpayers’ pocket, the 
harder it will be for the Government to stand aside should 
Asian imports threaten to flood the market. 

Lancashire’s future does not depend merely on the size and 
quality of its physical resources. At Harrogate Mr C. E. Harri- 
son, managing director of English Sewing Cotton, argued that 
the dominant problem for management is marketing: “I do 
not say that we are yet producing effectively but we have the 
knowledge and equipment to do so if we will it.” The largely 
horizontal structure of the industry, Mr Harrison declared, is 
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to Asian imports). Producers do not control the sale of 
the major part of their output. The concentration of buying 
power into the hands of a few large groups of clothing makers 
and retailers, marketing their own brands, has brought advan- 
tages to both consumers and producers. But there are snags 
for the producer, too. Because his product has become anony- 
mous, he has lost public goodwill ; because he is more exposed 
to fluctuations in demand, he finds it harder to obtain the full 
economies of modern machinery. 

Mr Harrison suggested that producers must therefore move 
closer towards the consumer, a process that would also facili- 
tate the change “ from the attitude of trying to sell what we 
want to produce to finding out what consumers need... From 
this will spring efforts to educate the consumer to new wants 
of which he is not conscious at present.” But he pointed out 
that scope for vertical integration is not limitless. Spinners 
sell not more than 60 per cent of their output by value to 
weavers, who in turn sell not much more than 60 per cent of 
their output to converters. The balance of sales goes largely 
to outlets with which some vertical’ integration or close- 
technical co-operation already exists. His views are shared 
by most of the leading firms, for the pace of vertical integra- 
tion has quickened in recent years. But the nature and degree 
of integration is a matter for careful judgment ; production 
economies gained by securing greater control over sales have 
to be balanced against the need for flexibility. 

Confidence is growing in Lancashire—with good reason. 
At home the industry can look forward to some increase in 
consumption as living standards rise, especially if it can stimu- 
late the desire for change in textiles (as the American industry 
has done). Some increase in exports should certainly be possi- 
ble by winning back customers who have lately found 
European textiles more to their taste. And if, as most—but not 
all—people claim, the industry cannot hope to compete abroad 
against the standard lines of low-wage Asian producers, why 
not compete by setting up mills in Africa, using local low-wage 
labour and local supplies of cotton? This ought to be a 
sounder method of spreading risks than by the kind of diversi- 
fication that goes in for buying a chain of cake-shops at home. 
It will take some years to show whether this latest and biggest 
injection of public funds can restore Lancashire textiles to 
health, or whether it merely cushions a further decline. The 
prospect is bright, the outcome largely in Lancashire’s hands. 


WHAT COTTON SHARES YIELD NOW 





Weaving Divi- Times 
To be Compen dend Cov- Asset Current Yield 
crapped sation % ered Value Price % 





\ ind! 
a a Amalgamated Cotton (5/-) 25 0-8 24/6 19/6 6:4 
Combined English (£1)... 5 Nil 53/6 15/9 6:3 
; Fine Spinners ee 10 Nil 50/- 29/- 69 
Premium rate (a) ...... | 920 2,031 3,411 3,495 | 212 7 5.005 agi Lancashire Cotton (£1).... I7'2 1:9 = 57/6 =60/3 5°8 
Standard rate (b) ....... 1,533 2,955 5,254 . 3,769 | 282 | , 
Discount rate te) Faatane 955 2,346 3,779 1,638 | 77 37. | 22,439 «= 989 «|:s«J. & P. Coats (£I)......... 10* 1:0 43/- 32/9 6° 
| Be English Sewing (£1) ...... 124. 1:3 84/- 39/7, 63 
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per per per John Bright (5/-)......... 22'. 1-0 18/6 15/10!, 7:! 
___ spindle) spindle) loom) | Fothergill & Harvey (5/-).. S is S a” 4 
installed on April 24, 1959 | 10,027 10,305 25,345 1,609 259,244 Horrockses Crewdson (£1) 5. Nil - — = 
Ramning is ps » | 7,559 5,236 16,574 1,015 | 182,745 Joshua Hoyle (2/-)........ S$ Nil 6/8 3/1042 i. 
Remaining on April 1, 1960 | 6,619 2,973 12,901 1,038 | 154,497 David Whitehead (1/-).... 20 — 3/72/72 
: 5 Courtside 460). 6. 60c600: 92; 1:9 47/- 50/10': 38 
(a) Applies to firms withdrawing completely from spinning, doubling and weaving. [(b) Applies Courteuids (£1) . / f O's 


to firms not leaving industry. (c) Applies to mills that had closed before April 24, or to machinery 


idle on April 24 in mills not closing down. * Output of two ring spindles equals three mules. 


t Includes 5 per cent bonus for applications received by August 31, 1959. 


* Includes special interim dividend. + Interim dividend has since 
been passed. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 


Gilt-edged Revival 


HE German Bank rate was raised from 

3 to 4 per cent on Thursday, the second 
increase this year. Thus the official discount 
rates in London, New York and Frankfurt 
now stand at the same level. Sterling 
weakened somewhat against the mark follow- 
ing the announcement, in anticipation of 
some return of German funds now in 
London. But the movement is unlikely to 
be large ; one of the Bundesbank’s main 
worries is the liquidity of the German money 
market. Certainly there seems no reason 
why London Bank rate need be raised this 
year, nor any sudden rise in long-term 
interest rates. 

Since the election indeed gilt-edged prices 
have risen steadily and significantly. The 
new-found buoyancy of the market has now 
permitted the authorities to release the first 
gilt-edged issue from the long queue. 
Middlesex County Council is to offer 
{10 million of a 54 per cent stock redeem- 
able in 1980 and priced at 97}. The running 
yield of £5 7s. 8d. per cent and gross 
redemption yield of £5 9s. per cent give a 
slight turn on current market prices. Plainly 
the underwriters could not repeat their 
generosity last spring to the LCC, which 
produced indigestion in the gilt-edged 
market for weeks afterwards. 


The sustained demand for gilt-edged 


has come both from individuals and institu- 
tions. Some investors held off the market 
until the election result ; others, in increasing 
number, are being attracted to gilt-edged 
because of the yield margin they show com- 
pared with the leading blue chips. No one 
in the gilt-edged market now questions the 
pulling power of a high rate. 

This resurgence of demand has enabled 
the authorities to sell substantial quantities 
of long-term securities, after. months of in- 
different progress. The tap price of the 
recently issued Treasury § per cent 1986-89 
stock, which in the dull pre-election mar- 
kets was unattractive, now looks relatively 
cheap, as a tap stock must do if it is to 
attract demand. The Government broker 
has been selling this against cash and in 
exchange for the two bonds maturing early 
hext year—the £448 million of 2 per cent 
Exchequer stock, and £200 million of 3 
per cent Exchequer. 


Still on the Boil 


7 on government bonds are so 
attractive compared with equity yields 
at buyers have come back in strength to 


the gilt-edged market. That itself is worthy 
of remark, but it is even more remarkable 
that, in spite of the counter-attractions of 
fixed interest stocks, ordinary shares after 
their tremendous advance on the result of 
the election have not boiled over. Indeed, 
in a very active market where a big two-way 
business has kept the average number of 
bargains marked each day up to 25,000, 
ordinary shares have continued to move 
ahead. Equities in the second flight have 
followed the lead of the blue-chips and the 
demand has been sufficiently strong for the 
market to shrug off Wall Street’s dullness, 
the biggest settlement day in the history of 
the stock exchange and the first big rights 
issue from the steel industry. The 
Economist indicator, having risen by 27.6 
points in the week that straddled the elec- 
tion, rose further this week by nearly half as 
much, gaining 12.2 points to 354.4. The 
average gross yield on the stocks included 
in the indicator has now come down to 4.07 
per cent. This is three-quarters of one 
per cent below the yield on Old Consols, 
and 1} per cent below yields on other 
irredeemables and long-dated government 
stocks. 

The market has paused momentarily but 
there has been no. widespread technical 
reaction, for as soon as prices falter buyers 
come forward again. The mood remains 
optimistic: almost all the option business 
have been for the call and the unit trusts 
has found a ready response to their block 
offers, of which more are on the way. There 
are more appeals for new money too ; the 
first of the big post-election issues, by 
Stewarts and Lloyds and by Rootes Motors, 
are discussed in later notes. Domestic 


attitudes about equity investment seem to be 
unwavering as ordinary shares break into 
new highs. The attitude of foreign investors 
is broadly favourable to them too, without 
showing as yet any strong enthusiasm. But 
foreign opinion and the behaviour of prices 
on Wall Street may well have some marginal 
influence on the course of prices of British 
industrial stocks. 


MOTORS 
High Spirits at 
the Show 


‘ae announcement that BMC expects 
to double its production, made on 
Tuesday by the company’s deputy manag- 
ing director, Mr J. R. Woodcock, may 
represent a hopeful claim rather than a 
carefully calculated forecast ; but it does 
show the optimism with which the British 
motor industry views its future. If BMC 
were to expand its output at such a rate 
it seems inevitable that it could only be at 
the expense of other manufacturers prob- 
ably at home as well as abroad ; the world 
market for vehicles is growing, but not at 
this rate, and competition in the export 
markets is not slackening. Sheet steel 
capacity, which has already become 
inadequate for this year’s booming car out- 
put, is another factor that may limit the 
rate at which total British vehicle produc- 
tion can grow . 

Mr Woodcock said that BMC is now 
making 14,000 vehicles a week, a rate 36 per 
cent above that achieved in the year to the 
end of July, 1959 ; and he hopes that pro- 
duction for this financial year may be 40-45 
per cent higher than in the last one. Until 
the relative appeal of the new British and 
continental small cars is better known, this 
and other forecasts of output beg a pretty 
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The spread of bond yields 
in London and New York 
now stands in neat con- 
trast. The curve in Lon- 
don is upward sloping. 
But in the United States, 
where borrowing has 
been crowded into the 
short-term market and 
there is a ceiling of 4} 
per cent on new issues 
over five years’ life, 
yields on longer-dated 
securities are artificially 
low—and prices look 
vulnerable. 
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big question. But the reception of its small 
cars so far suggests that the plan to double 
its production in the next two years, to 8,000 
a week, is no more than a recognition of 
demand. 

The industry’s ipa and export 
figures for September, showing output at 
121,740 or 24,348 a week a little below the 
tate achieved in April and June, and exports 
at 38,513, just 310 above those of Septem- 
ber last year, do not suggest any dramatic 
rise in activity in the industry. But this 
would be misleading, so far as home sales 
and production are concerned ; changes 
over to the new models affected output, and 
the fall of some 60,000 in the industry’s 
stocks in the first eight months of this year 
left it with only about 10,000 cars in stock. 
The need to rebuild stocks with new models 
may account for the fall in the proportion of 
output exported. Production in October 
should be above that for September, and it 
should continue to rise during the last 
last quarter of the year—sheet steel sup- 
plies permitting. 


CAR EXPORTS 


Total Up, Share Down 


RITISH car exports have continued to 
B rise this year. In the first nine months 
412,000 cars were exported, compared with 
374,000 in the same period of 1958. But 
even this increase was not enough to give 
Britain as large a share of total car exports 
as she possessed in 1958; world exports 
grew even faster. So did German and 
French exports, and their shares of world 
car exports have risen. Britain’s share has 
been falling: 


BRITISH CAR EXPORTS 


Numbers Exported: British share of 


Jan-Sept the market 
1958 1959 1958 1959 
%o fo 

TOM cendsck 374,499 412,558 28 26 
WGA: ncwuval 109,045 162,381 35 33 
Canes cs 32,731 52,573 45 47 
Australia ... 46,050 32,242 64 58 
South Africa. 36,352 17,854 47 29 
Sweden .... 17,398 15,089 20 19 
Belgium .... 6,903 9,156 8 8 
Netherlands . 8,414 7,900 3! 2! 
Denmark ... 6,351 7,968 20 19 
Switzerland . 2,990 3,373 6 6 





The British share of exports has fallen 
even in the USA, despite the big increase in 
sales ; and outside North America as a 
whole Britain’s sales have in fact fallen 
despite an expansion in the market for cars. 
In the first six months of this year only 
135,000 cars were exported to these 
markets, 22,000 fewer than in the first half 
of 1958. A part of this unexpected and 
disquieting fall in sales outside North 
America has come from reduced shipments 
to the biggest European markets ; but the 


biggest setback has been in Commonwealth 
markets, partly as the result of tightened 


- import restrictions. 
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The fall in the British 
share of the South African market, for 
example, accompanied by a rise in the 
German share from 31 to 40 per cent, 
suggests that competition was also a power- 
ful influence. 

Future prospects for exports are 
dominated by the possible effect that the 
new American “compact cars” may have 
on sales to North America, especially now 
that it has become the market for 
over 50 per cent of British exports. 
Against this there is the possibility of re- 
gaining lost ground elsewhere with the new 
small cars that British makers have recently 
introduced. British makers think that their 
cars are sufficiently smaller than the 
new American models to be unaffected by 
them ; but American estimates suggest that 
imports will fall to 500,000 next year from 
600,000 this year. If this should prove 
correct, prospects for British car exports 
will again depend on the relative appeal of 
the British and European small cars. 


SCIENCE MINISTER 


Lord Hailsham in a 
New Hat 


ORD HAILSHAM’S translation from Lord 
President of the Council (where he 
was responsible for science) to Lord Privy 
Seal, Minister for Science and Technology 
(where he is still responsible for science) is 
largely an administrative convenience ; 
whether it betokens a change in the 
Government’s attitude to research generally 
remains to be seen. Explaining his new 
job, Lord Hailsham said that two years as 
Lord President had convinced him that the 
old machinery of administration through 
specialised research councils with narrowly 
circumscribed terms of reference was inade- 
quate and unworkable. He now has a 
broad watching brief over the whole civilian 
field of science with the exception of air- 
craft and most electronics, which become 
the responsibility of the government’s other 
new creation, the Minister of Aviation, 
Mr Duncan Sandys. 

Lord Hailsham said all the right things 
that one would like a minister of science 
to say ; the danger is that his listeners will 
pick out and remember only those which 
they wished to hear. Thus he said flatly 
that the prestige of this country—especially 
in new fields like space research—stands or 
falls not by being first or going furthest but 
by whether the effort yields any worthwhile 
scientific results. He also rebuked industry, 
tactfully but unmistakably, for its general 
meanness towards science and said that it 
could well contribute more to research done 
at the universities, without leaving the 
whole burden on the government. These 
home truths cannot be repeated too often ; 
as landscape gardener, Lord Hailsham is 
in no danger of missing the wood for the 
trees. But he faces a much more difficult 
task when it comes to identifying and 
tending those particular trees that need 
attention—or felling. 
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RAIL FARES 


Increases and Experiment 


N setting the higher rail fares that it 
announced this week the Transport Com- 
mission has made a fairly modest use of the 
increased headroom that it was granted 
earlier this year by the Transport Tribunal. 
From November Ist, British Railways’ 
ordinary fares will rise from 2d. to 23d. a 
mile for second class travel and from 3d. to 
ad. a mile first class, for journeys up to 
200 miles ; they could have gone up to 34d.- 
43d. a mile. Between 200 and 300 miles 
the rates will be 2.1d. a mile second class 
and 3.1§d. a mile first class ; after 300 miles 
the rates per mile will remain unchanged 
for both second and first classes. There will 
be a new season ticket scale, common to 
both British Railways and London Trans- 
port, with increases in monthly season 
tickets ranging from four per cent on trips 
of two miles up to 1§ per cent on trips of 
24 miles long or longer. 

Daily and five-day off-peak tickets will be 
offered for travel to and from stations ten 
miles or more from London, by trains arriv- 
ing in London no later than eight a.m. or 
leaving their starting points after 9.30 a.m. 
These tickets will also be issued from Lon- 
don Transport stations ten miles or more 
from the periphery of the Central area 
(which is defined as roughly the area 
bounded by the Circle line) into Central 
London, except between 7.30 and 9.30 a.m. 
These off-peak tickets will not be valid for 
return journeys between 4.30 and 6.30 p.m.; 
the charge for them will be nearly 20 per 
cent less than the weekly season ticket. At 
the same time early morning fares have been 
increased, in some cases to one-fifth the 
price of the five-day off-peak season ticket ; 
and early morning single fares on London 
wa road services will generally go up 

3 

"oie Transport is also raising ordinary 
fares, though the 3d., 4d., and §d. fares, 
which account for nearly two-thirds of travel 
on London Transport services, will remain 
unchanged, and the 6d. fare was increased 


- last August to 7d. Above that the increases 


range from 1d. upwards. The Commission 
estimates that the increases will bring in 
extra revenue of about £8-9 million on the 
railways and £3-4 million on London Trans- 
port services. This estimate makes some 
(unstated) provision for the people who will 
probably decide to travel to work by car in 
the future ; but none about the number of 
people who will take advantage of the new 
off-peak fares. The great majority of com- 
muters will not be able to use these cheap 
tickets unless a staggering of working hours 
should take place—and, as the commission 
is all too aware, this is highly unlikely. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS 


Quick Off the Mark 


1TH the Conservatives back and the 
prospect of renationalisation 4 
remote as to be invisible, the steel companies 


ATO 
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are free to come to the capital market for 
the money they so badly need. Not surpris- 
ingly, Stewarts and Lloyds is the first to do 
so, with a rights issue of ordinary shares. 
This company’s anxiety to back its capital 
developments with permanent finance has 
been apparent for more than two years: only 
the “ political ” counterweight in the market 
held the issue back. The surprise is that 
the directors have brought their offer so 
smartly forward before the market in steel 
shares really had an opportunity to settle 
down. With a bank overdraft of £12 million 
and with a prospective cash flow probably 
insufficient to cover outstanding capital 
commitments of £20 million and working 
capital requirements without seeking further 
substantial bank loans, the directors were 
understandably eager to get their issue away. 

Seven million new £1 ordinary shares are 
to be offered as rights in the ratio of seven 
for every twenty held at 40s. each, yielding 
the company about £13.7 million net. The 
ordinary dividend for the year to October 
3td will be unchanged at 11 per cent, though 
the earnings cover has fallen on a reduction 
of profits before tax from £14.3 million to 
{10 million. With the important exception 
of the business with the oil companies, which 
“still gives no immediate indication of an 
over all revival,” trading results have im- 
proved in recent months. The directors 
expect to pay not less than 11 per cent on 
the increased capital in 1959-60. Even if 
profits do not pick up, this dividend will be 
covered about twice by earnings, after allow- 
ing for replacement reserves. The immediate 
reaction in the market was to mark the 
shares down from §4s. to §1s. 3d., making 
the rights worth just under 3s. But the 
Price soon recovered to 54s., making the 
rights worth 3s. 73d. The dividend yield 
on the ex-rights price is about 4.4 per cent 
aid the earnings yield on a conservative 
calculation about 9 per cent. The terms do 
not give much away but the institutions, 
which own big blocks of Stewarts and 
= will no doubt be taking up their 
rights, 


ATOMIC POWER 


Bradwell and After 


a nuclear power station on the 
Blackwater estuary, like a similar station 
tow being built at Hunterston in Scotland, 
8 six months behind schedule because of 
kbour troubles on the site, mostly with 
welders. These are key men in building 
Wactors. The pressure vessels, some 
pherical and some cylindrical, which hold 

Core of the reactor and the pressurised 
cooling gas circulating through it, have 
steel walls 3 in. to 4 in. thick ; these have 
to be welded on site to exceptionally high 
standards and passed by Lloyds’ inspectors. 
At Bradwell the first of two pressure vessels 
8 finished and due to undergo testing this 
Weekend ; the other is threequarters com- 
pleted. The men who made these have 
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been earning £40 and in some cases as much 
as £60 a week ; at present rates of taxation 
they find it no hardship to spend two to 
three weeks on unofficial strike, living in 
comparative affluence on their income tax 
rebates. The leaders of these unofficial 
strikes have now left Bradwell (but not, 
apparently, Hunterston) as the welding 
labour force was cut down, deeply regretted 
by their colleagues and apparently sup- 
ported, while they found new jobs, by weekly 
whip-rounds among the men still on the 
site. This intense loyalty among surtax- 
paying manual workers should provide food 
for thought for those now struggling with 


a27 
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the problem of union loyalties and the un- 
official striker in industry at large. 
Barring further labour troubles, the first 
reactor should “ zo critical ” (i.e. start heat- 
ing up) at Bradwell next November. The 
first half of the 300 megawatt station could 
be generating at full power six months after 
that, and the second half of the station 
roughly three months later. Bradwell has 
cost £140 a kilowatt to build ; the Central 
Electricity Generating Board’s estimates 
put the price of power generated there at 
about jd. a unit. Key engineers of the 
Nuclear Power Plant Company at Bradwell 
—some of whom are the same men 





Harassed Brokers 


TOCK exchange dealers are going 

through hectic and trying times. The 
post-election boom (coming after a period 
of prolonged activity in which some firms 
had already got behind hand) has brought 
a sharp lesson: that in spite of more 
mechanisation, internal television channels 
and House-to-office telephone systems the 
volume of business now flooding the 
market still means for most of them a 
working day from 8.30 in the morning 
to 9.30 at night. There are few firms 
which have not mechanised their account- 
ing systems and there are precious few 
where contract notes are still made out 
by hand. But this side of the broker’s 
business is only half the picture. The real 
bottle-neck occurs in the cumbersome 
method of share transfers. As one broker 
put it last week: “ The bigger the volume 
of business the more passing round of 
pieces of paper has to be done and the 
more running around between the House 
and the office by jobbers’ and brokers’ 
clerks. The whole system is geared to 
the needs of the nineteenth century.” 


The somewhat disgruntled tone of that 
remark is typical. Despite the long 
working day the average firm is about five 
days behind with clients’ business. The 
settling room, where bargains are married 
between buyers and sellers, has been 
opened on Saturday mornings for the first 
time since 1931 to help catch up with the 
backlog of work. 


What can be done to streamline the 
system and enable the broking fraternity 
to enjoy more civilised working condi- 
tions? The problem is bound to become 
more pressing if investment through the 
stock exchange becomes more popular. 
Some brokers now believe the pre- 
election “highs” of 20,000 bargains 
marked will become the average volume 
of business: and to sustain that belief 
they point to the large number of small 
buying orders that the Conservative 
victory brought out. Hard work by the 
brokers may be among the growing pains 
of a “property owning democracy.” 


One big firm of brokers has gone some 
way to speeding up its operations by 


installing a closed television channel, 
transmitting prices from the firm’s box in 
the stock exchange to the City office. 
But television systems look prohibitively 
expensive to the medium-sized firm, and 
so, for that matter, do boxes with an 
annual rental of around £750 a year. 


But mechanical improvements only 
scratch the surface of the problem. There 
are murmurings among some brokers 
about the value of bearer shares and about 
the need to adopt some of the streamlined 
methods of Wall Street. There are sug- 
gestions that brokers should act as agents 
for the Inland Revenue in collecting 
stamp duty, which would save the time 
and the sweat of carting each transfer 
deed to the Share and Loan department 
to have the stamp affixed. 


Some of these suggestions need to be 
considered seriously if the volume of 
business on the stock exchange remains 
high, but to effect any changes will take 
time and to solve the immediate problem 
there is but one answer—to take on more 
staff. This is not as easy as it sounds. 
First, most broking firms are very short 
of floor space. Secondly, the average 
basic salary of a clerk is only £500 a year 
(which, of course, is augmented by a 
bonus of perhaps 100 per cent or more in 
good years). But the basic salary is what 
most newcomers will look at, and until 
something is done to bring it more into 
line with the salaries offered by banks and 
insurance companies, brokers (who could 
surely pay more) will find recruiting diffi- 
cult. They must now be hoping for a 
healthy winter, for as one dealer 
remarked: “If there’s a "flu epidemic 
there will be chaos in the City.” 


In the end, there seems only one 
answer. Mechanisation on the grand 
electronic scale. Every bargain marked ; 
every security with its own code identifi- 
cation; every broker and jobber with 
theirs. Feed the information through the 
machines for preparing the Stock 
Exchange Official List. Press another 
switch and work out the whole settle- 
ment. This ought not to be so remote as 
the other side of the moon. 
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who built Calder Hall—think that the 
500 kW Dungeness station for which 
they will tender next spring might show a 
much bigger improvement in costs than 
official estimates suggest. Meanwhile the 
memb:r companies of NPPC, most of 
whom have completed their deliveries of 
components to Bradwell, are wondering 
how to employ their spare capacity. The 
group’s recent agreement with Associated 
Electrical Industries means, for example, 
that there are now three boilermakers in the 
new doubled-up consortium ; and potential 
foreign customers are making it abundantly 
plain that if they buy nuclear power stations 
from Britain they will still expect to buy 
non-nuclear components such as boilers 
from their manufacturers at home. 


The AEA’s Next Move 


te Atomic Energy Authority has now 
decided to set up its proposed centre 
for research into nuclear fusion at the old 
Navy airfield of Culham in Oxfordshire. 
Neither Harwell nor Aldermaston, where 
fusion work is now done, is big enough 
to take the new machines and laboratories 
that the AEA has in mind ; and Winfrith 
Heath is too far from the universities to 
provide easy liaison among scientists. At 
Culham the AEA will build its new experi- 
mental machine to examine the questions 
that Zeta has raised but refuses to answer ; 
it is planning in terms of a staff of 1,000. 
But it may have to plan for changes in its 
research programme in the light of results 
trickling through from the United States. 

Since the Zeta fiasco, scientists working 
on fusion are exceedingly chary of making 
any claims at all for the results they obtain ; 
but there are indications that at least two 
laboratories in the United States, the Naval 
Research Laboratories at Washington and 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Los 
Alamos laboratory, have got results which 
look so like fusion that, according to Los 
Alamos scientists “it has become hard to 
account for the results in any other way.” 
This is as close to a positive claim for suc- 
cess as any scientist is likely to permit him- 
self to make at this time. These results 
could have a profound effect on current 
thinking about fusion. 


BUSINESS ETHICS 


Under Scrutiny 


CODE of conduct on take-over bids 

A drafted by the Issuing Houses Associa- 
tion in conjunction with other leading City 
institutions under the title “ Notes on Amal- 
gamations of British Businesses” is being 
studied by the Bank of England. The study 
group was set up at the suggestion of the 
Governor in July, but the Bank had no 
representative in the working party. Within 
the next few days the code may be circu- 
lated to members of the City associations 
and the expectation is that its contents will 
become public knowledge. The code is an 
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unofficial one and the Bank of England will 
not be concerned with its distribution. Nor 
will it necessarily lead to any change in 
official regulations. Clearly, however, it 
must be subject to public scrutiny, for 
investors as well as the City institutions 
are likely to be affected by any code that 
tries to establish acceptable standards of 
behaviour for take-over bids. Investors and 
British industry, after all, would be the ones 
to suffer if the idea became current that the 
only acceptable bid was a cosy agreement 
between friends. 

Take-over bids will also be scrutinised 
by the committee that Mr Macmillan has 


promised to examine the working of the : 


1948 Companies Act. It is with the know- 
ledge that an official committee will be 
looking into these questions that the Insti- 
tute of Directors has set up a committee of 
seven under the chairmanship of Sir Edwin 
Herbert “ to review company law and busi- 
ness practices with particular reference to 
take-over bids.” A committee of the 
Association of the British Chambers of 
Commerce will also be examining take-over 
bids as well as NPV shares and non-voting 
shares. Any debate on business ethics and 
corporate law that throws light on the vexed 
question of what duty a director owes to 
the shareholder and what duty he owes to 
the Company will be welcome. Recom- 
mendations designed to protect the share- 
holder and his interests will be equally 
welcome. The important thing is that regu- 
lations intended for his protection must 
never be allowed to hamper his freedom of 
reasonable choice, 


GOLD MINING 


Newcomers in the 
Far East Rand 


wo new gold mines, Bracken and Leslie, 

have been launched by Union Corpora- 
tion on the Kaffir market. They lie to the 
west of Winkelhaak, another mine in the 
Union Corporation stable which is now 
an established medium grade producer. 
Though there is heavy faulting in their areas, 
the two new mines seem likely to fall into 
the same category, mining a medium grade 
of ore but being brought into production at 
a comparatively low capital cost, because 
of the shallow depth of the sub-outcrop. On 
the average their borehole results are better 
than those of Winkelhaak when it was first 
prospected. Those of Bracken are slightly 
better than those of Leslie, but Leslie has a 
bigger planned milling capacity for the 
Bracken lease affa includes some ground 
which is not payable at the present price of 
gold. 

In each mine, 1,480,000 shares of Ios. 
each are being offered at par to shareholders 
in Union Corporation and Winkelhaak in 
the ratio of one for ten Union Corporation 
shares and one for twenty-five Winkelhaak 
shares. The initial cost of bringing Bracken 
into production will be about £84 million 
and of bringing Leslie into production about 
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£10 million. The attraction to investors ip 
the Kaffir market is the low issue price and 
they will note that other finance houses (in- 
cluding the Afrikaaner house, Federale 
Mynbou, as well as the more familiar names 
of Anglo American and American M(eta| 
Climax) have taken up shares in both mines 
at the equivalent of 15s. Theirs, however, js 
a contingent commitment for they have paid 
6s. for the shares that are only Is. paid, with 
the other 9s. being payable at the call of the 
directors of the two mines. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Output Falling, Orders 
Low 


QO UTPUT in British shipyards has begun 
to show a definite downward trend, 
following the stagnation which has marked 
the past few months. According to Lloyd’s 
Register shipbuilding returns for the third 
quarter, steamships and motor ships under 
construction in British shipyards at the end 
of September totalled 292 ships of 2,097,764 
tons gross, the second lowest figure since 
June, 1957 ; this was a slight increase over 
the end of the previous quarter, but this is 
due to a low figure of completions rather 
than a high tonnage of new work com- 
menced. The total comprises 92 ships 
($53,331 tons) fitting out afloat and 200 
ships (1,544,433 tons) still to be launched. 
During the quarter 63 ships were com- 
menced, 61 launched and §1 completed. 
Lloyd’s comments that for some years the 
annual tonnage launched has been steady at 
about 1,400,000 tons; during the past twelve 
months completions reached 1,422,000 tons, 
but launchings fell to 1,313,000 tons, and 
the tonnage commenced during that period 
was only 1,184,000 tons. At the same time 
statistics of the Shipbuilding Conference 
show that new orders during the quarter 
totalled only 48,800 tons ; the total during 
the first nine months was only 146,000 tons, 
all booked for British and Commonwealth 
owners, almost completely offset by cancella- 
tions totalling 141,000 tons during the 
period, and representing in any case about 
one month’s work for the industry. The 
order book now stands at 4,473,000 tons, 
valued at £660 million—a fall of 261,000 
tons during the quarter. 
A similar situation is being felt, with 
greater or less force, by shipyards all over 
the world. But critics of the British m- 
dustry have charged that its backwardness 
and low productivity have penalised it both 
in good times and in bad: Britain is now 4 
net importer of shipping, with 368,735 toms 
being built abroad for British owners against 
231,512 tons under construction here for 


. registration elsewhere. 


STREET LIGHTING 


A Design Competition 


A LARGE part of Britain’s street lighting, 
both on highways and in towns, 1s now 
due to be replaced—if not past due: some 
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In New Zealand 
he’s a national institution... 
and so are we! 
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Exports of New Zealand butter and 
cheese are responsible for something 
like one-quarter of the total export 
income of the entire country — which 





e makes the dairy farmer a figure of truly 
ut national importance. It is not surprising 
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therefore, that he should so often turn 
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The 1960 Victor de Luxe 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Beds 









Victor £505 + £211.10.10 pr (£716.10.10) 

Victor Super £530 + £221.19.2 pr (£751.19.2) 
Victor De Luxe £565 + £236.10.10 pr (£801.10.10) 
Victor Estate Car £605 + £253.4.2 pr (£858.4.2) 
Velox £655 + £274.0.10 pr (£929.0.10) 

Cresta £715 + £299.0.10 pr (£1,014.0.10) 
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A pride-and-joy car, the 1960 Victor .. . long-looking and low, 
clean-looking and modern; the sort of car the discerning motorist 
falls for the moment he takes it on the road. 

Driving is believing. Slip away from the kerb; change up. . . and 
up. No protests from the gearbox; no greedy revving — there’s 
synchro-mesh on all forward gears. All clear in front; all clear 
behind: that much and more you can see at a glance, because the 
Victor has vision. 

Nip in and out of traffic. Purr along at speed on the motorway. 
Corner with a surprising new ease. Every mile will increase your 
respect for its road-holding, its performance, its comfort and its 
safety. 

And if you need a second opinion, note these extracts from a 
* Sporting Motorist’ road test report by Roy Salvadori: ‘I find it 
difficult not to sound too glowing . . . the outstanding medium- 
sized saloon in the low price group . . . road manners impeccable 
... handles easily and safely...” 

Why not ring your Vauxhall dealer? Let him show you the new 
colours and the new upholstery materials. Let him arrange a trial 
run today. You'll say it yourself when you’re out on the road — 

* Marvellous car this 1960 Victor ’. It certainly is. 


Everyone drives better in a Vauxhall 
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of the gas lamps still in use in London give 
the impression, for better or worse, of being 
among the first installed in 1807. In addi- 
tion, new lighting will be required 
eventually for motorways and new trunk 
roads, though the extent and nature of 
motorway lighting has not yet been decided. 
With this need in mind the Aluminium 
Development Association last March 
announced a design contest for two types of 
lighting column: one 25 feet high, for trunk 
roads, and one 15 feet high for non-trunk 
roads. The winning designs are now on 
display at the Royal Society of Arts ; the 
stated object of the competition was to 
encourage the evolution of good designs, 
taking especially into account aesthetic 
appearance, economy of construction and— 
of course—the advantages of aluminium. 

These are apparently not inconsiderable. 
The prize-winning design, submitted by a 
team headed by a design consultant to Asso- 
ciated Electrical Industries, in conjunction 
with Reynolds-TI Aluminium, and a mem- 
ber of the civil engineering department at 
the University of Birmingham, is made of 
aluminium extrusions joined with epoxy 
resin glue into a tapered three-sided column, 
and the 25-foot column weighs only 94 lbs. 
This extreme lightness makes aluminium 
posts considerably easier to erect than either 
steel or concrete, which should nearly offset 
their slightly higher first cost. No painting 
or other maintenance is needed by alumi- 
nium posts—an advantage they share with 
concrete, compared with steel. The winning 
design is to be produced by AEI’s lamp 
fittings division, beginning within the next 
few months, and will be offered by the com- 
pany to lighting authorities. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


North British in Deeper 


TOCKHOLDERS of North British Loco- 
motive will no doubt be hoping that 
now they have heard the worst. The state- 
ment that the company’s new chairman and 
vice-chairman, Mr T. Coughtrie and Lord 
Reith, have issued after two months in 
office removes all trace of the faint note of 
optimism with which the last board con- 
cluded its final report. It makes out, in 
fact, that the company’s position is a great 
deal more serious even than it was then 
stated. Its finances have been looked at 
anew, with the result that the new board 
reckons a loss of £987,000 was incurred in 
the first six months of this year, after setting 
aside further provisions for losses on stocks 
and present contracts. This follows losses of 
£403,000, £61,000, and {911,000 in the 
three previous full years. In consequence, 
the assets value of the company attributable 
to the £1,250,000 equity has fallen to 
£375,592. Finally the statement tells stock- 
holders that they should not expect any 
dividend in 1959 and “ maybe nothing for 
two or three years.” 
North British had been showing unmis- 
takable signs of trouble for a number of 





BUSINESS NOTES 


66 O*% a Sunday in the early spring of this 

year the churchwardens of Buckfast- 
leigh reported that for the first time no 
bronze coins were found in the collection 
plate.” That revealing observation on the 
coinage finds an unusual place in the 
report of the Royal Mint. In the past 
this has been among the driest of official 
documents, save for its esoteric interest to 
collectors. The year 1958 was the first 
full year to be completed by Mr J. H. 
James as deputy master and comptroller 
(the Master is the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer); he says, with massive under- 
statement, “I have decided to alter the 
form of my letter, to a moderate extent.” 
What he does is to discuss, freely and in 
easy flowing style, all the questions of 
Britain’s cumbrous coinage that are a 
frequent source of popular complaint but 
have not for decades been given proper 
scrutiny by the authorities. It has never 
been clear just why Britain has to labour 
under the physical burden of antiquated 
and inconvenient coins when so many 
countries on the Continent have intro- 
duced attractive and far more acceptable 
new coins. Now the man who makes our 
coins is saying in effect that he is pre- 
pared for a change that people ought to 
be asking for. 

“The comfort and idiosyncrasies of the 
public are, I submit, the main criteria.” 
The costs and difficulties of the change- 
over, Mr James unbureaucratically states, 
must be accepted. Reform of the coinage 
is closely linked with the question of a 
decimal system, on which four Royal 
Commissions appointed between 1838 and 


SYSTEMS OF DECIMAL COINAGES 
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Note.—The figures in ordinary print represent what 
seem to be the most probable denominations: those in 
italics, possible alternatives or additions. 


More Sensible Money — 
by the Man who Makes It 


1918 have produced different answers. 
Mr James plainly takes a flexible view; 
he publishes a useful table showing vari- 
ous possible systems. One could keep 
either the pound or the pennies but not 
both. 


His airing of suggestions for reform of 
the coinage goes right through the range. 
He plainly favours the demonetization of 
the farthing; apparently a shop-keeper 
who recently short-changed the Comp- 
troller of the Mint explained that he was 
“authorised” to round up the odd far- 
thing to the next halfpenny. With the 
farthing out of the way the halfpenny 
could move down in size and that could 
be a first step towards reducing what 
Keynes called the preposterous size and 
weight of the penny. “If I may make a 
relevant observation,” Mr James astrin- 
gently comments, “I should not expect to 
get orders if I recommended it for size to 
other governments for equivalent coins.” 

The next anomaly is the proximity of 
the florin (introduced in 1849 when 
interest in decimalisation was lively) and 
the older half crown. Mr James makes 
it clear that it would be easy to withdraw 
one or other unit. More important per- 
haps are his suggestions for higher-value 
coins. He favours a revival of the crown, 
which would fit into any decimal system; 
and despite the higher initial cost he sees 
attractions in reviving a silver coin (as 
many Continental countries have done). 
He suggests a silver coin between shilling 
and florin size weighing about } ounce. 
Finally, it would be “ easy ” to introduce 
a 10s piece of exactly twice the weight, to 
circulate together with the Ios note. 

The Comptroller of the Mint, in short, 
has reminded the public and perhaps 
others in official circles that he is there 
to make the coins that people want, and 
not the ones they have always had. His 
gesture ought to be quickly followed up. 
The reception of the new five pound note 
is clear proof that the public is eager to 
take to sensible new devices (which is in 
line with its contempt for the threepenny 
piece) and the Bank of England has for 
some years been working on a new series 
of £1 and 10s notes, to bear the Queen’s 
effigy. Committees on a decimal system 
have been set up by the British Associa- 
tion and the Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce. Country after 
country in the Commonwealth has decided 
in favour of the switch over. What 
Britain needs now is not another long- 
drawn out Royal Commission of all the 
interests but a quick, high-powered and 
radical survey by an official body that 
means to come to a decision. 
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years, even before it found that it had to 
switch, abruptly and somewhat belatedly, 
from the familiar methods of steam loco- 
motive manufacture to the building of 
diesels. It had been known to accept con- 
tracts at, and even below, cost so as to be 
able to hold on to its skilled workmen ; it 
decided, too, to build its own MAN diesel 
engines and Voith hydraulic transmissions 
for the new diesels at the same time that 
it was adding other new and equally un- 
familiar lines to its business. The new 
board, partly perhaps in the manner of 
new regimes inheriting a load of trouble, 
reveals a number of details that it suggests 
should have been made known before (in 
the terse style to be expected from Lord 
Reith): 

1. Serious service difficulties after de- 
livery. 

2. Deliveries far behind schedule. 

3. Many production troubles still to be 
resolved. 

4. Costs so high in almost all departments 
that there would be little or no profit on 
current orders. 

5. “ Diversification ” losses. 

There may yet be further losses on existing 
contracts and there is a risk of penalty 
charges amounting to £230,000. Produc- 
tion, however, is now being concentrated 
in one works and other changes are taking 
place but “ there’s a great deal to be done 
to bring NBL to rights.” 

Last February North British managed to 
get loans of £1 million from the Treasury 
and £500,000 from the General Electric 
‘Company, its main supplier of electrical 
equipment, on surprisingly favourable 
terms, and to re-negotiate overdraft facili- 
ties of up to £14 million from its banker. 
This heavy reinforcement to the company’s 
working capital could quickly be absorbed 
at the present rate of loss: there will have 
to be very considerable improvement indeed 
before these loans can be considered safe. 


SCHWEPPES-HARTLEY 


Jam Today 


 ayertae named the right company but 
the wrong bidder. When St. Martin 
Preserving lost to Schweppes the battle for 
control of Chivers, the impression was that 
St Martin might be interested in making 
a bid for the remaining public company 
which makes preserves, William P. Hartley. 
The price of the Hartley 5s. ordinary shares 
more than doubled in the course of the three 
months, from 8s. 3d. to 17s. 6d. St Martin, 
headed by Mr Richard Scott, was not in- 
terested at that sort of price—but Schweppes 
is and has offered three of its own §s. 
ordinary units for every four Hartley 
ordinary shares. With Schweppes shares at 
29s. that puts a price of 21s. 9d. on the 
Hartley shares. The directors of Hartley 
through their own and their family holdings 
control over 50 per cent of the shares and 
they will accept the offer. The minority 


shareholders should have no hesitation in 
following them. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Thus Schweppes seems likely to gain con- 
trol of about one fifth of the market in pre- 
serves and it has come into a business which 
to some degree can be integrated with its 
established interests in fruit juices and 
cordials. By price cutting and by dealing 
with wholesalers and the big multiples and 
by not bothering to build up a large distribu- 
tion service to the independent grocers, St 
Martin Preserving has been making inroads 
into this market, in which its slice has grown 
to about a fifth. The smaller manufacturers 
have been worried by the advent of fierce 
competition in what had been a comfortable, 
traditional industry. Chivers and Hartley, 
both effectively family controlled, may there- 
fore have been willing sellers. The preserv- 
ing industry now seems likely to be 
dominated by four big groups, with the 
CWS and Robertsons both at the moment 
having a slightly bigger slice of the market 
than either St Martin or the Schweppes- 
Chivers-Hartley combine. In one sense this 
latter combination is a defensive alliance 
against the pressure of competition. But the 
thrustful management of Schweppes is not 
likely to remain on the defensive for long— 
though to compete effectively it will have 
to think of drastic economies in distribution 
and production. Can it, for instance, afford 
two sales forces, one for Chivers and another 
for Hartley ? 


NATURAL RUBBER 


First Sales from 
the Stockpile 


HE first sales of natural rubber from the 
British Government’s stock have not 
exactly helped to stabilise rubber prices. 
Rubber on the spot and for nearby delivery 
has been short for weeks past, and spot 
rubber has commanded a premium as high 
as 7d. a lb. So when it became known 
that the Board of Trade had some rubber 
that could be tendered on the London 
market the spot price was expected to fall. 
On Monday it did—by 33d. to 324d. a lb. 
But within two days the board ceased to 
sell tenderable qualities for prompt 
delivery and the spot price jumped up 
again, closing on Thursday nominally at 
34d. a lb. Rubber for forward delivery, 
on the other hand, remained firm through- 
out. While many people will be thankful 
for even a brief easing of the shortage of 
prompt supplies, it is a pity that the scheme 
could not have got off to a smoother start. 
This difficulty apart, the disposal scheme 
seems a sensible one. The maximum 
quantity to be sold in any one month is 
determined by the prices. received: 


Maximum monthly 


Pence per Ib. sales, tons 
BOON BOE Kieeeceenene No sales 
25'4 and up to 27 ...... 800 
27 and up to 2834 ...... 1,600 
283, and up to 30!2 .... 2,400 
30!'2 and above......... No limit 


All sales made during a particular month 
count against that month, whatever the 
delivery period, and the maximum quan- 
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tity within any price range includes any 
rubber sold in a lower range. The market 
will at once be told when the maximum 
tonnage has been reached, and the Board 
of Trade Fournal will publish the tonnage 
sold in each calendar month for delivery in 
that and each of the three following months 
(the board will not sell further ahead). It 
may be wondered whether a maximum 
tonnage of sales per month gives manufac- 
turers enough elbow room to plan their pur- 
chases, but the board may change to a 
quarterly basis if experience shows this to 
be desirable. 

The scheme was drawn up after con- 
sulting the governments of rubber-growing 
countries, and incorporates some of their 
suggestions. Britain has also kept in touch 
with the United States government, which 
has also started to sell rubber from its 
strategic stock, The cut-off price may seem 
a bit generous to the growers, but it may be 
presumed that the United States does not 
object to it. Disposals by both govern- 
ments—the British selling 100,000 tons and 
the American 470,000 tons—will take years 
to complete, and they will have to work in 
harmony to avoid undue disruption of the 
market. 


GAS 


Lurgi in Scotland 


= a Zeiss planetarium, a Lurgi gasifier 

is a complex, expensive piece of pre- 
cision machinery which only the Germans 
make and which is not worth buying unless 
it is to serve a very large number of people. 
A plant using four such gasifiers is being 
built for the Scottish Gas Board at West- 
field, Fife, at a cost, including the accom- 
panying grid, of £8,500,000. From late 
next year it will produce 1§ million cubic 
feet of town gas a day, which is about 
the minimum required to make the process 
economic. Two years later its production 
will reach double that level; but even 30 
million cubic feet a day is probably only 
about half as high an output as would be 
needed to get the maximum potential 
economies from the process. 

Gas supply has to be continuous, but the 
Lurgi gasifiers at Westfield are expected to 
need repairs or maintenance about once 
every eight weeks. A stand-by is essential. 
The completed plant will take in low-grade 
coal by conveyor-belt from the opencast site 
next door, burn the small coal for steam and 
feed the large coal to the Lurgis. Inside 
these, at pressures of up to 25 atmospheres, 
steam and oxygen will instantly convert all 
the carbon in the coal to gas, leaving about 
a quarter of the coal’s volume as ash. 

Low-grade coal is much cheaper than 
the carbonisation grades used in an ordi- 
nary gasworks. Though the plant is ex- 
pensive, it is also highly mechanised 
throughout (200 workers will run it in its 
first stage, 300 in the second) and there will 
be a saving in production costs of about 
15 and 20 per cent compared with other 
modern Scottish gasworks. But the West- 


Continued on page 366 
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Every 6OGSD starts on Coal 


IVE STAR MOTORING—gleaming, colourful, swift 
Fane safe—begins at Dagenham, a giant factory 
that covers over 550 acres of a once desolate marsh. 
The judgment and business acumen of the men 
who have made Ford one of our great key indus- 
tries is reflected in every operation in the factory, 
every decision in the boardroom. 

In the impressive steam power plant that sup- 
plies the entire factory coal is the chosen fuel. Coal 
has been chosen because pulverised coal—fired in 


powder form—gives accurately controlled heat with 


Progressive industry 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 





is going forward on COA L 


the lowest fuel bills. Coal has the invaluable long- 
term advantage that it is a home-produced fuel 
which can supply all the fuel needs of British 
industry for decades to come. 

If your voice is a deciding one in the choice of 
fuels for your factory, remember Ford. Beneath its 
smokeless chimneys is a wealth of knowledge and 
applied experience that is an invaluable example 
of hard thinking and wise decisions. Ford say coal. 


That’s five-star wisdom. 













And here are some key facts and figures 
about the Ford main power station 


Number of boilers ...... 4 high-pressure water- 
tube boilers, with superheaters, 

airheaters and economisers 

Steam pressure ........... 1250 lbs. per sq. inch 
I ONIIIOUD So csccecacccccaccsccsscces 940° R 
BR IND i ecncccacncccscccescsasceccces 380°F 


Continuous max. rating 1,000,000 lbs. of steam 
per hr, (largest unit 400,000 lbs. per hr.) 
Method of firing.................... Pulverised fuel 
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ELECTRO-MECHANICAL 





ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 





Whatever your business...whatever its size...Burroughs build 
equipment to meet your every data processing requirement! 


The reason Burroughs can meet your every data pro- 
cessing requirement is this: Burroughs produce the 
widest range of business machines in the world. 


In adding machines, Burroughs offer you a choice of full- 
keyboard and multiple-total models. It’s the same with 
accounting machines—you have a choice with Burroughs. 
To name three: new low-cost, fully automatic Director 
accounting machine...Sensimatic, with unlimited pro- 
gramming flexibility ...Sensitronic, for automatic elec- 


tronicaccounting. Inelectroniccomputing equipment, too, 
Burroughs can virtually custom-fit a machine to your job. 
For business computations it’s the new Burroughs F2000 
...for more complex, medium-range computing, the new 
desk-size E101... and for large-scale computing, the new 
Burroughs 220. 

No problem is too small... no application is too big for 
Burroughs data processing equipment. And the beauty of 
it is, a Burroughs machine will pay for itself in savings, 
over and over again. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED,AVON HOUSE, 356-366O0XFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARE 9861 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Profits Pick Up 


FTER a pause of more than two years, 
A industrial profits are again rising. 
Gross trading profits of the 570 companies 
analysed in the third quarter of this year 
rose by 43 per cent, by £24} million to 
{340 million, This increase compares 
with a fall of 13 per cent in the third 
quarter of last year and a small increase of 
three quarters of one per cent in the second 
quarter of this year. The usual detailed 
tables appear on pages 376 and 377. On 
the average the financial year of these com- 
panies ended on March 31st, so that these 
results reflect about eight months’ trading 
since the end of the credit squeeze but 
only to a small extent the more recent 
expansion in production that has been 
noticeable in the consumption trades. 

Rises of £6} million in depreciation and 
of almost £1 million in loan interest still 
leave net equity earnings of the 570 com- 
panies 153 per cent higher at £128 million, 
against £110 million. This improvement 
reflects the flat rate profits tax and the re- 
duction in the standard rate of income tax. 
Net ordinary dividends have risen by {£11 
million to £57 million, but the latest pay- 
ments include a number of “ profits tax ” 
interim dividends. 

Among the biggest advances in gross pro- 
fits are breweries and distilleries (6 per 
cent), electrical manufacturing (123 per 
cent), paper and printing (8 per cent), mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing (6 per cent), 
rubber (6 per cent), tea (73 per cent) and 
other companies (25 per cent). Most of 
these increases have occurred where they 
might have been expected—in industries 
such as electrical manufacturing which have 
gained from the lifting of hire purchase 
restrictions and in those which have bene- 
fted from some recovery in commodity 


prices. The biggest increase of all has been 
reported by the woollen companies, where 
profits, after taking a very hard knock a 
year or so ago, have risen by 76 per cent. 
Property companies form a large part of the 
“other companies” group and there the 
substantial increase in income of 25 per 
cent reflects both higher rents and profit- 
able sales of property. 

While the motor trade has been boom- 
ing the aircraft industry has fallen on hard 
times ; the fall of about 8 per cent in the 
profits of the “ motors, cycles and aircraft ” 
group is attributable to lower profits 
reported recently by the aircraft manufac- 
turers. Other falls have occurred in engin- 
eering (8 per cent), iron and steel (13 per 
cent), shipping (16 per cent) cotton (52 

er cent) and other textiles (10 per cent). 


LTHOUGH these profit figures record a 
definite rising trend the companies in- 
cluded in this analysis still show a decline 
from 25.2 per cent to 24.2 per cent in the 
gross rate of return on capital employed. 
However, the rate of equity return (express- 
ing net ordinary earnings as a proportion of 
-net equity assets) rose from 8.6 per cent to 
9.1 per cent. Only two groups (excluding 
rubber, tea and “ other companies” where 
this exercise is not applicable) showed a 
rise in the gross rate of return. In electrical 
manufacturing the rate rose from 23.9 per 
cent to 25.8 per cent and in wool it soared 
from 18.5 per cent to 31 per cent. In 
breweries, where profits showed a good 
increase, the rate remained unchanged at 
25.4 per cent. 
The decline in the rate of return also 
followed the profits ‘trend, but in most 
cases more sharply—in “ motors, cycles and 
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aircraft ” the fall was from 31.6 per cent to 
24.1 per cent, in iron and steel from 29.9 
per cent to 24.8 per cent, in shipping from 
14.9 per cent to 12.1 per cent, and in ship- 
building, where the fall in orders continues, 
from 21.8 per cent to 19 per cent. 

The gross value of the fixed assets of 
these 570 companies has risen by {140 
million, though partly as a result of revalua- 
tions. Moreover, a further addition of £64 
million to working capital (almost entirely 
attributable to a rise in debtors which in- 
clude HP debts) has had to be financed. 
The aggregate value of stocks held rose by 
only £2 million ; “ motors, cycles and air- 
craft ” and food and confectionery together 
reported a rise of over £6 million, but 
other groups (and in particular, shipbuild- 
ing where stocks and work in progress are 
lower by nearly £3 million) showed a slight 
fall in stocks. This additional investment 
was financed by increases of £45 million 
in depreciation, £95 million in capital and 
revenue reserves, {£9 million in creditors 
and {2 million in other liabilities. Net 
liquid assets were reduced by £23 million, 
even though £42 million was raised in new 
issues—{6 million in preference shares, 
£20 million in ordinary shares and {£16 
million in loan capital. The ordinary capi- 
tal of the 570 companies has been swollen 
by £71 million in scrip issues but over 
half this sum is attributable to the capitali- 
sation of almost £37 million by Distillers 
last December. 

The small but significant trend shown by 
these profit figures has been confirmed over 
and over again in recent weeks in the half 
yearly statements now being issued by a 
growing number of companies. It is clear 
that industry is gradually taking up the 
slack in unused capacity as trade expands, 
though as yet the boom in consumer indus- 
tries has not worked its way through in new 
orders to the capital goods industries. 





PROFITS, rccaman * ae DEPRECIATION | ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 


Published July to September, 1959 (£'000) 





Reports Published 
july to 
September, 1959 


570 Companies 





Latest 
Year 


Previous 
Year | 


Sanna anemia enn 












Gross trading profit 325,974 340,637 






Income from investments ....... 15,698 16,972 
Other current income.......... 367 400 
Non-recurring credits .......... 11,156 11,868 




















Total Income 


353,195 


Depreciation 
Income tax 
Profits tax 






Directors’ emoluments 
Administrative charges.......... 
Ontingencies, provisions, etc.... 














Pensions 


‘ority interests 
Loan interest 


Preference dividends ........... 


gets retained by subsidiaries .. 
rdinary dividends 









Reserves (parent company)...... 
Fought in (parent company) ... 
arried forward (parent company) 







73,359 
82,761 












| 


Reports Published 
October, 1958 to 
September, 1959 


2,340 Companies 


Capital Liabilities 
and Reserves | Previous 


Year 





—.| Capital 
Debenture..... 183,128 
Previous Latest Preference ..... 171,477 
Year Year Ordinary ...... 483,387 
a 
| 837,992 
2,264,146 | 2,321,389 Reserves and Sur- 
114,268 | 128,497 pius:— 
2,914 | 3,017. | Capital reserves. 233,010 
54,842 58,841 Revenue res, and 
caciiipccliabaendiede sins carry forward. | 575,986 
2,436,170 | 2,511,744 } 
I nccisctenatahonsitiaes Total Capital, | 
436,352 489,125 | Reserves and 
741,475 732,146 | Wee csdcees 1,646,988 
174,123 152,527 | 
Outside Interests 
60,712 62,350 | in subsidiaries. . 89,617 
22,422 19,934 
55,550 50,208 | Current Liabilities 
and Provisions:— | 
33,439 37,308 Bank overdrafts 
29,66! 30,766 | and loans.... 144,396 
55,475 | 69,325 Creditors ...... 439 441 
| Other current 
33,453 34,130 liabilities..... 159,332 
180,850 162,077 Future taxation. 104,284 
306,289 328,090 Other provisions 23,207 





268,153 294,712 | 870,660 
459,207 497,423 | (pa 
497,423 | 546,469 2,607,265 
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Assets hones 


Previous 
Year 


Year 





Fixed Assets:— 
Land, property 
1,318,763 






























198,724 and plant ...... 1,458,821 
177,017 Less depreciation . | "398,438 443,126 
573,965 
920,325 | 1,015,695 
Trade investments | 89,014 102,591 
| 
1,782,085 
Intangible Assets. . 66,249 65,423 
93,363 
Current Assets:— 
178,CSO errr 686,230 688,313 
448,622 es 6.x<.00cc0s 590,850 653,708 
Gilt-edged secur't’s 18,324 16,604 
161,146 Other marketable. 
101,989 investments... .. 48,236 48,063 
26,748 CO ictsas tant 188,037 201,606 
916,555 1,531,677 1,608,294 
2,792,003 2,607,265 2,792,003 
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Continued from page 362 

field plant will supply only about a fifth of 
Scotland’s gas, feeding it into 133 miles of 
new grid. It is only when cheaper gas from 
oil refineries, underground wells and steel 
works can be also fed in; when under- 
ground storage may solve the problem of 
having to produce twice as much gas in 
winter as in summer ; and when the Scot- 
tish Gas Board completes its rationalisation 
programme, that the price of gas to con- 
sumers may be cut. 

The fourth Lurgi gasifier for Westfield 
will be built in Britain by Humphreys and 
Glasgow under licence from Germany. 
Other gas boards may draw on this experi- 
ence to build plants here. The West Mid- 
lands board thought of building such a 
plant before the Scottish board did, but 
spent several years trying to find a site: 
the Ministry of Power has now given per- 
mission to go ahead with the project. A 
first appraisal indicates that there may be 
enough cheap coal available in the East 
Midlands for another plant there. 


ZINC AND COPPER 


Supplies Get Tight 


INC and copper for prompt and nearby 
Z. delivery are becoming increasingly 
short. A month ago prompt zinc in London 
cost £85 15s. a ton, showing an advance of 
£10 since January ; this week it touched 
{£98—its highest price for 2} years—though 
it reacted later to £94, with the premium 
over three months’ zinc at nearly £4 per 
ton. Restriction of supplies introduced by 
major producers earlier this year erred, in 
theory, on the side of surplus ; in the event 
restriction has clearly been overdone, and 
consumers will expect supplies to be in- 
creased before too long. Unhappily the 
shortage of copper cannot be remedied so 
easily. As the strikes in United States 
copper mines and smelters drag on, and the 
strike in one Chilean mine threatens to 
spread to others, British and Continental 
consumers have at last become anxious 
about supplies not covered under their long- 
term contracts. They are buying more 
copper on the open market, and are having 
to pay for their tardiness. Americans are 
buying in London too, and in little more 
than a week three months’ copper has risen 
by over {11 to £242 10s. a ton. The lack 
of prompt supplies is reflected in the pre- 
mium of £9 a ton, and anyone who still has 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 37! and 374 on 
Rootes Motors Unit Trusts 
Rover Wankie Collieries 
John Dale Morphy-Richards 
Allied Bakeries Fairey Aviation 
Hambros Investment Trust 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 372 and 373 
LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 374 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 375 


BUSINESS NOTES 


wirebars available can obtain an even bigger 
premium, here or in the United States. 
Before the American strikes began in 
August world production of copper was run- 
ning well ahead of consumption, perhaps by 
as much as 300,000 tons a year. Since then 
the loss of mine production in the United 
States amounts to roughly 150,000 tons ; 
producers’ stocks of refined copper have 
fallen sharply and consumers have eaten into 
the big stocks they built up in anticipation 
of a strike. In Europe consumers have 
apparently allowed their stocks to fall. What 
will happen to prices once the strike is 
settled ? World production will again run 
at a high rate. World consumption is rising, 
but not fast enough to match production 
(and the steel shortage in the United States 
is bound to affect copper consumption for 
some time). But while consumers are build- 
ing up their stocks the surplus will be purely 
statistical, and prices may not fall very far. 
Yet there is not much point in looking far 
ahead in copper just now. It is possible 
that American consumers might persuade 
the American government to sell some of its 
surplus copper once the strike is settled. 
And it is just as possible that another seg- 
ment of the world’s copper-producing 
industry will be strike-bound next year. 


CINEMAS 


Unchecked Decline 


BOUT 12 million people seem to have 

been going to cinemas in Britain each 
week during the third quarter of this year, 
when the weather was exceptionally good; 
a year before, when we had a poor summer, 
admissions were roughly 15 million a week. 
The decline of 20 per cent was broadly in 
line with the fall in admissions during the 
first half of the year; exhibitors can take 
what comfort they choose from the fact 
that the difference in weather did not accen- 
tuate the decline of their business. Tak- 
ings have not come down as much as 
admissions; but in the second quarter of 
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the year they were 16 per cent. lower than 
a year before, and are likely to be down by 
about the same percentage in the third. The 
bigger cinemas are still standing up better 
to this steady sag in business than the rest. 
But for the small cinemas seating under 
1,000 people, admissions in the second 
quarter of the year were down as much as 
25 per cent, and about 250 of the smallest, 
representing about 9 per cent of total seat- 
ing capacity among this group of cinemas, 
closed down during the twelve months to 
the end of June. 
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Defence economies have their own 
incidental expenses in the form of the com- 
pensation that has to be paid to manufac- 
turers whose orders are cancelled orders. 
In some cases these payments are so large 
that it would seem in retrospect more 
sensible to have let the order stand. The 
Committee of Public Accounts questioned 
the Air Ministry last May about {10 
million paid in this way as compensation in 
1957-58. Of the total, £5.9 million went 
to Vickers-Armstrongs for cancelling the 
Swift because the aircraft was “ not satis. 
factory.” Slightly over £2 million was paid 
to Hawker Siddeley for cancelling an order 
for 100 Hunters as part of RAF economics ; 
because these were not in a very advanced 
state of construction, the sum paid was kept 
down to 20 per cent of the £10 million that 
the 100 aircraft would have cost the RAF, 
The Air Ministry counted itself lucky to 
have escaped so lightly ; where it cancelled 
30 Seamews in the same economy drive, the 
£1 million paid to Shorts in compensation 
amounted to “a very considerable propor- 
tion ” of the total cost because work was well 
in hand when the axe fell. 


* 


In the third quarter of this year 611 
industrial building schemes, amounting to 
13.7 million square feet, were approved by 
the Board of Trade, as compared with 14.1 
million square feet in the second quarter 
and 12.2 million square feet in the third 
quarter of last year. 


* 


Ordinary shareholders in the Cunard 
Steam Ship Company will not receive an 
interim dividend this year. The interim 
was passed last year too, but the final divi- 
dend was 8 per cent. Passenger traffic 
profits are expected to equal last year’s, but 
the cargo services, in line with the low level 
of the world freight market, are depressed. 


* 


Elliott Brothers have sold an electronic 
computer to the Russian government. An 
802 transistorised general purpose model, 
this is the 115th computer that Elliott have 
made. It is believed that the Russians want 
to use transistorised computers like the 
Elliott 802 for process control in factories. 


* 


The Post Office is starting an experimen 
in the Norwich area using postal code fot 
letter sorting instead of the full postal 
address. The codes consist of three letters 


for the postal area, in this case NOR fot 
Norwich, followed by two digits and 4 
letter which between them indicate the 
street, part of the street or village on the 
address and also companies that have 4 
heavy post. Norwich has eight letter sorting 
machines adapted to work with the code. 
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NATIONAL - ELLIOTT 
COMPUTERS 


were selected by the B.B.C. and the Financial Times 
for their speed and accuracy in the analysis of the results 


of the General Election. 


National-Elliott computers are in use in the United States, Belgium, Germany, France 


and Australia, and further deliveries are being made to the United States and Japan. 


Issued by 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO LTD 
206 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 






AND 


ELLIOTT BROTHERS (LONDON) LTD 
Elstree Way, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


A member of the Elliott-Automation group 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


I.N.A. 


ISTITUTO NAZIONALE DELLE 
ASSICURAZIONI 


(National Insurance Institute) 
ROME, ITALY 


The Annual General Meeting of ISTITUTO 
NAZIONALE DELLE ASSICURAZIONI 
was held in Rome recently, and the following 
are details of the report presented by the Board 
of Directors: 


At the end of 1957 the life insurance situation 
in Italy as far as direct Italian business was con- 
cerned was reflected in the following figures: 
number of policies in force 5,255,218 ; capital 
and revenue assured Lit. 1,525,863,000,000 ; 
premiums and other charges collected during 
the year Lit. 65,225,000,000 ; actuarial reserves 
Lit. 274,997,000,000. I.N.A. made the follow- 
ing contribution to these figures: number of 
policies in force 3,194,957 ; capital and revenue 
assured Lit. 705,232,000,000 ; premiums and 
charges collected during the year Lit. 
31,474,000,000 ; actuarial reserves Lit. 
143,379,000,000. The share of the national 
total taken by I.N.A. accordingly represented 
60.8 per cent, 46.2 per cent, 48.3 per cent and 
51.2 per cent respectively. 


As is well known, private companies operating 
in the field of life insurance in Italy are obliged 
by law to assign part of every risk accepted to 
I.N.A. (statutory assignments). Taking into 
account these proportionate assignments as well 
as active reinsurance, the figures of I.N.A. 
under the heads mentioned above were as 
follows: number of policies 4,908,524; capital 

.and revenue assured Lit. 814,814,000,000 ; 
premiums and charges collected during the year 
Lit. 35,817,000,000; actuarial reserves Lit. 
160,159,000,000 ; whilst the percentages rose to 
93.4 per cent, 53.4 per cent, 54.2 per cent and 
58.2 per cent respectively. An analysis of these 
percentages shows that I.N.A. holds directly 
more than half of the Italian life insurance 
portfolio and controls the remainder through 
the institution of statutory assignments. 


The I.N.A. figures for 1958, notwithstanding 
the particular difficulties which once again 
characterised the life insurance business in 
Italy during the year, show noticeable progress. 
The figures relating to direct business at the end 
of 1958 were as follows: number of contracts 
3,199,315 ; capital and revenue assured Lit. 
785,075,000,000 ; premiums and charges col- 
lected. during the year Lit. 34,911,000,000 ; 
actuarial reserves Lit. 162,973,000,000; show- 
ing an increase over the corresponding figures 
for 1957 of 0.1 per cent, 11.3 per cent, 10.9 per 
cent and 13.7 per cent respectively. 


With the notable advances achieved during 
1958 over the figures of 1957, I.N.A. consoli- 
dated its leading position in the Italian life 
insurance market and regained the even higher 
position of prewar days which had been lost 
as a result of the devaluation of the Lira. 


I.N.A. and its associated organisations together 
constitute Italy’s most powerful insurance group 
active in all fields, with an income of premiums 
and charges which, in respect of direct Italian 
business only, amounted to Lit. 48,697,000,000 
in 1958. 
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REGIE NATIONALE DES USINES 
RENAULT 


BILLANCOURT, FRANCE 


WORLD POSITION MAINTAINED—IMPROVED RESULTS 
NOTABLE SUCCESS IN EXPORT MARKETS 


The report for 1958 of the Régie Nationale 
des Usines Renault was recently presented by 
Monsieur Pierre Dreyfus, chairman and manag- 
ing director. The following are the main points 
from his introductory statement: 


In 1958, the Régie Renault improved on the 
results achieved in the previous year. By 
consolidating its position as the leading French 
manufacturer, it has, in spite of the advances 
made by its European competitors, retained the 
enviable title of sixth largest manufacturer of 
motor-cars in the world and its turnover—253 
thousand million francs—has placed it among 
the most important industrial undertakings in 
the five continents. 


NEW EXPORT MARKETS 


In the export field, the successes of the 
Corporation have been still more notable. In 
teaping the benefits of a trading policy which 
is methodically organised, it has secured a firm 
foothold in new markets. 


In selling 170,654 vehicles outside Metro- 
politan France—that is to say more than it pro- 
duced in all its factories five years ago—the 
Corporation has thus procured for the Nation 
the equivalent in hard currency of 40 
thousand million francs (£29m.). At the same 
time it has ensured 116 thousand millions’ 
(£84m.) worth of orders for its suppliers and 
full time employment for its 62,000 workers and 
employees. 


The policy of the Corporation has been to 
maintain full employment, stabilise prices, boost 
exports and increase investments. 


This policy has made it possible to increase 
production by 28.8 per cent despite heavy 
charges borne by the French Motor Industry. 


Turnover increased by 17.11 per cent while 
raw material prices rose by 30.96 per cent. 
However, prices of RENAULT vehicles re- 
mained stable throughout 1958 due to far- 
sighted investments and higher productivity. 


The increased output even led to a rise in the 
labour force which reached 62,010 in 1958 
compared with 58,981 in 1957. 


The Corporation strengthened its position 
abroad through the establishment of a world- 
wide sales and service network during the past 
few years. This was particularly the case in the 
United States and in Western Germany. By 
the end of 1958, RENAULT vehicles were 
being distributed in almost 100 countries. 


A high level of investment becomes more 
important each year to face constantly increasing 
competition. In 1958 a new plant at Cléon 
started producing gear boxes. 


Research in the field of petrol consumption 
produced some outstanding successes. During 
the year a new model, the “ Floride ” (named 
CARAVELLE in the United States) was intro- 
duced. In addition, a completely new range of 
light commercial vehicles made their debut. 


Although the French Motor Industry showed 
a production increase of only 21.5 per cent com- 


pared with the previous year, Corporation 
products increased by 28.8 per cent. 
Production figures were as follows: 


750 cc 73,420 
Dauphine ... ‘ee 280,604 
Fregate ee sl 13,649 
Commercial Vehicles , ..» 40,190 
Heavy lorries built on behalf of 
SAVIEM ty os 1,332 


Total output accounted for 39.7 per cent of 
French private motor car production and 204 
per cent of commercial vehicle production. 


Last year, RENAULT exports outside the 
Franc zone amounted to 33.8 per cent of the 
total output—an increase of 51.7 per cent on 
1957. North America was the Corporation’s 
— customer and 68,470 vehicles were sold 
there. 


The following figures give the number of 
RENAULT vehicles exported to major markets 
in 1958: 


United States 61,900 
Benelux Countries 14,356 
Germany 10,432 
Spain 9,194 
Canada 4 ae oe ve 6,570 
UK os ea se aes 4,258 


The Corporation made particular progress in 
Common Market countries. In Western Ger- 
many the “Deutsche RENAULT” turnover 
amounted to DM56m., and altogether 10,432 
vehicles were sold compared with 4,799 in 
1957. 

Results obtained in the Benelux countries 
during the last quarter of 1958 indicate improved 
buying trends. 


On the Italian market, one of the most closely 
protected markets in the world, only 79 
vehicles were sold. The establishment of foreign 
makes in this area is beset with difficulties, but 
the RENAULT/Alfa Romeo agreement reached 
in October, 1958, will ensure future adequate 
distribution of Dauphines in Italy. 


The Corporation has made determined efforts 
to increase the number of assembly plants in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America where sales 
amounted to only a few thousand vehicles. This 
policy depends largely on local finance but 
enables RENAULT to become established in 
countries which are likely to become the maid 
markets of the future, for example, the agret- 
ment between RENAULT and Willys Overland 
do Brasil at the beginning of 1959. 


Of nine assembly plants which produced 
36,170 RENAULT vehicles in 1958 (33,540 
1957) two are wholly owned by the Corpors- 
tion. These are in the UK and Belgium. 
Seven, which operate under licence agreements. 
are in Australia, South Africa, Spain, Japa 
Mexico, the Philippines and Eire. 

The Profit and Loss Account showed a net 
profit of 3,790m. francs (£2,780,000). Invest- 
ments made during 1958 amounted to 17,850m. 
francs (£13m.), and the Balance Sheet total 
stood at 128,156,095,879 francs (£94m.). 
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ROOTES 





there are still problems to face. 


from the cost aspect. 


overseas markets. 


decided to expand its facilities. 


£3,500,000 Debenture Stock. 


workpeople. 


PROPERTY 


~ SAVE INHERITANCE TAXES 
Discerning investors avoid inheritance tax by 


investing in BAHAMAS REAL ESTATE consistently 
showing high annual appreciation. 

Five newly built modern two- to four-bedroom 
houses in exclusive DICKS POINT area of NASSEAU 
—prizewinning architecture—quality construction— 
Westinghouse Electric kitchen and laundry equipment 
—servants’ quarters—beautifully landscaped with 
Palms and citrus trees. 


FOR SALE 
NEPTUNE LANE, LIMITED 
NASSAU BAHAMAS 


P.O. BOX 543. __ ae TELE: 6276 
TRAVEL 
WINTER SPORTS 
through COOKS 


You can choose from a wonderful selection of inclusive 
holidays at over 100 resorts! A few examples of cight-day 
holidays with rail and sea travel are: 


ADELBODEN £26 17s. PARTHENEN £21 18s. 
LAUTERBRUNNEN £24 0s. IGLS £23 17s. 
AROSA £28 Ils. KITZBUHEL £25 16s. 
DAVOS £29 IIs. ORTISEI £27 13s. 


and if you book early Cooks guarantee Couchettes (sleeping 
accommodation) on the Special Trains, and you can also travel 

air. Write for FREE 112-page programme “* Winter 
Sports” to THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Dept. H/B/RO, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and branches, or from any 


= of Dean & Dawson, Pickfords or appointed booking 
& “Nts. 


APPOINTMENTS 
GOVERNMENT OF TANGANYIKA 
SOCIOLOGIST required to conduct field research into 
anthropological and sociological problems in developing 
communities. Degree in Anthropology or Sociology required 
lint sydscauent field experience in Africa. Upper age 
eoAPPointment is either permanent on probation or on 
fomract for 30-36 months in the first instance. Salary 
39-£1,863. Experience counts towards starting point. 
paltract-gratuity 134 per_cent of salary. Income tax at local 
ales, Free passages. Generous home leave. 
sw Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, London, 


BC » for further particu!ars and application form quoting 
D 175/8/07. 


MOTORS LIMITED 


BUOYANT HOME AND OVERSEAS DEMAND 
NEW FINANCE FOR EXPANSION 


Lord Rootes (the Chairman), in his statement to Members, said: The consolidated 
profits for the year ended 3lst July, 1959, amounting to £3,915,714, after all charges 
other than taxation, were the highest yet achieved by the Group. 


This achievement was largely due to the increasing acceptance of the Group’s 
cars and commercial vehicles in the major markets of the world. We believe that 
the 1960 model cars will be even more acceptable and the range has been increased 
by the addition of the Sunbeam Alpine Sports car. 


Since the abolition of Purchase Tax on commercial vehicles, Commer_and 
Karrier sales have greatly increased in the home market. This affords those Com- 
panies a sounder foundation on which to base their export trade. 


At home and overseas the demand for the Company’s products is buoyant, but 


In overseas markets competition of European manufacturers has increased 
greatly and on the Continent itself this competition is particularly keen, especially 


The American manufacturer is now producing smaller cars and some consider- 
able increase in competition must be anticipated both in North America and in 


It is therefore doubly important that costs should not suffer from the effects of 
inflation. The Group will continue to trade at fine margins and to do its best to give 
the public the best value for money possible. 


In furtherance of this policy and to increase its competitiveness, the Board has 


Members will be receiving by separate post an offer relating to the issue of 


With regard to the acquisition by The Astley Industrial Trust Limited of the 
equity in Rootes Acceptances Limited, the latter will operate as a separate entity 
continuing to provide special hire purchase and stocking facilities in the United 
Kingdom and the Company retains its interest through its shareholding in The 
Astley Industrial Trust Limited. The Board is satisfied that the scope for financing 
Rootes products will be widened and give improved facilities to the sales organisation. 


The Chairman closed by expressing thanks to all dealers, suppliers, staff and 
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MEETING REPORTS 






UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
AUSTRALIA 


RESEARCH FELLOW OR SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW (BANANA MARKETING) 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for 
the above position in the Faculty of Agricultural Economics. 

Salary for a Research Fellow will be within the range 
£A1,500 x £90 — £A2,100 per annum with commencing salary 
determined in accordance with qualifications and experience. 
For a Senior Research Fellow the range is £A2,200 x £80 — 
£A2.600. In each case a cost of living allowance is payable. 

The duties will be to undertake full time research into 
marketing and distribution of the banana_ industry. The 
appointment, which will be for an initial period of five years, 
is being financed by a grant from the Banana Growers’ 
Federation Co-operative Ltd. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close on December 7, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the newly established Granada 
Research Chair in Communication tenable in the first instance 
for seven years. Minimum salary £2.300 per annum, with 
F.S.S.U. membership and children’s allowances. The success- 
ful candidate should take up his duties early in 1960. 

Applications should reach the Registrar, University College 
of North Staffordshire, Keele, Staffs, from whom forms and 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than 
November 30, 1959. 


B.G.F. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 






Airmail | Air Freight* 
Australia, New Zealand £10 6s. _ 
Canada . _ $25 or £9 
Ceylon ‘ ae £9 Os. _— 
China _.... os 8 @ _— 
East Africa .... eo £8 @ £7 10s 
BOPOR ccccccee ecccccce £7 15s. — 
eee ecccccccccccce “ss = — 
SEG = cvcccce coccces \ £6 10s 
Gibraltar, Malta ...... £5 Os. == 
Hongkong”... 2006s eees _ £8 15s 
DE ccccccecececese . £9 Os. £7 10s 
Indonesia £9 Os. a 
Iran, Iraq, Israel £7 15s. oe 
PEG wcccccesecece £10 6s. = 
Jordan and Lebanon £7 15s. a 
NAVA wee ee esececeees £9 Os. _ 
Nigeria ... £9 Os. £6 10s. 
Pakistan £9 Os. - 
Philippines £10 6s. — 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. £9 Os. = 
South Africa ......... - £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South America ........ £9 Os. -_ 
SEE Kccecctesceceoss £7 15s. £6 15s. 
WEA coccccccscevcccocs _ $25 or £9 
Weat Indies .ccccccccces £9 Os _ 


slower than airmail. 
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THE TAP & DIE 
' CORPORATION 


IMPROVING OUTLCOK 


The Ninth Annual General Meeting of The 
Tap & Die Corporation Limited was held on 
October 15th in London. 


Mr D. G. N. Lloyd-Lowles, chairman, in 
the course of his speech said: During the period 
which has elapsed between the preparation of 
the directors’ report and today’s meeting, still 
further. improvement in turnover has been 
achieved, so that we are now running at a level 
higher than at the corresponding periods in 
any of the last nine years. I regard this as a 
hopeful sign for the future and for the results 
of the current year. 


My forecast of lower trading profits for the 
year has been realised, although, owing to lower 
taxation, our net profit shows an improvement 
from £152,851 to £170,926. Because of the 
strength of our Reserves your Board has no 
hesitation in recommending a final dividend of 
10 per cent for the year so as to maintain the 
effective rate of 16 per cent established in 1956 
The Corporation’s overall position remains 
strong with total reserves amounting to over 
68 per cent of the issued capital. 

We face the future with confidence. Indeed 
even in difficult times, because of our leading 
position in the world we have shown our ability 
to maintain and even increase our share of 
whatever trade has been available. The pro 
visions of the Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
have in the past affected certain industries, but 
it is hoped that so far as taps and dies are con- 
cerned there will be no harmful price cutting 
as has been seen in some other kindred indus- 
tries. Subject to this, we may expect satisfactory 
results for the current year, showing an 
improvement on the last accounts. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND TF OLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for appointment, if possible trom 
January 1, 1960, to an Assistant Lectureship in Political 
Science. Salary scale £700 x £50 — £850 per annum, plus 
£60 London Allowance; with superannuation. benefits and 
family al'owances. In assessing the starting salary considera- 
tion will be given to age and experience. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should be 
received not later than November 14, 1959, by the Secretary 
The London School of Economics and Political Scienct 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, from whom = further 
particulars may be obtained. 


For other appointments see page 338! 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH 
WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited from Graduates for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER or LECTURER in SOCIAL 
SCIENCE in the Department of ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. Experience in social work and social research 
will be regarded as additional qualifications.—Applications 
(six copies) should be sent not later than November 23, 1959, 
to the Registrar, University Co'lege, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for the post of Research Officer to 
carry out investigations into the economics of horticulture 
Duties will include farm surveys, preparation of efficiency stan- 
dards and research on marketing. Qualifications should include 
a degree in horticulture, agriculture or economics. A know- 
ledge of horticulture or farm crop production would be an 
advantage. Experience of post-graduate research or teaching 
is desirable. Salary £950 x £50—£1,250 with F.S.S.U. and 
family allowances.—Further details are obtainable from the 
Secretary, School of Agriculture, Cambridge. Closing date for 
applications : November 18, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 


TRINITY COLLEGE 

Applications are invited for the post of Junior Lecturer in 
Political Science, duties to be taken up on January 10, 1960, 
or as soon thereafter as may be arranged. The present salary 
scale (which is under review) is £570 x £47 10s. — £760, with 
membership of a non-contributory superannuation and life 
assurance scheme. 

Applications (three copies), giving full details of qualifica- 
tions and the names and addresses of three referees, should 
reach the Registrar, Trinity College, Dublin, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than 
November 2, 1959. 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 

accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor; that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, no guarantee is given; and that white on black, 
reverse blocks or large sizes of black-faced type may be 
stippled or lined at the Editor's discretion. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


The Application List for the Stock offered will open at 10 a.m. on Thursday, 
the 29th day of October, 1959, and will close on the same day. 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 to 1917.) 
SHARE CAPITAL 


Authorised Weite palas 
in 2,525,000 5°, Redeemable Cumulative Preference 

£2,525,000 Shares of £1 each £2,525,000 

£2,000,000 in 10,000,000 Ordinary Shares of a ‘sat. .. £1,000,000 

£5,500,000 in 27,500,000 ‘‘A’’? Ordinary Shares of 4s. sit ...  £4,000,000 

£10,025,000 £7,525,000 











LOAN CAPITAL 


£2,817,498 4% Debenture Stock 1974/84 (issued and outstanding) 
£3,500,000 54% Debenture Stock 1984/89 (the Stock now offered) 


LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED 


ARE OFFERING 


£3,500,000 53% Debenture Stock 1984/89 
at £98 per cent. 


payable as follows :— 
£25 Os. per cent. 
£73 Os. per cent. 


On Application... 
On or before 2Ist semmney: 1960 see 


The Offer shows (inter alia) that :— 


1. The Stock now offered will be secured pari passu with the 4% Debenture Stock 1974/84 
by a first floating charge on the undertaking, property and assets of the Company, 
present and future. 

Interest will be payable on 31st May and 30th November, the first payment to be made 

on 31st May, 1960, at the rate of £2 5s. 8d. (less income tax) per £100 of Stock. 

3. The Stock will mature for repayment at par plus accrued interest on 30th November, 1989. 
The Company may on giving not less than 3 months’ previous notice in writing redeem 
on or after 30th November, 1984, the whole or any part (to be selected by drawings) of 
the Stock at par plus accrued interest. 

4. A cumulative Sinking Fund to be applied annually beginning in the year 1960 will redeem 
at par not less than half the amount of the Stock by 30th November, 1989. 

5. The Company may make: further issues of Debenture Stock ranking pari passu in point 
of charge with the Stock subject to conditions set out in the Offer. 

6. In the year ended 31st July, 1959, the Group achieved a record turnover. The home 
demand for its cars and commercial vehicles is strong and the export trade remains 
extremely good. To meet the growing demand for the products of the Group and to 
keep pace with the latest technical improvements, heavy capital expenditure is required. 
This will continue to be financed in part out of retained profits but new capital is also 
being provided in two ways. In the first place, the whole of the ordinary share capital 
of Rootes Acceptances Limited has been sold to The Astley Industrial Trust Limited 
for the sum of £3,500,000, of which £3,000,000 is payable in cash. In the second place, 
the Company is issuing the £3,500,000 of Debenture Stock now offered. 

7. The Auditors’ Report included in the Offer shows that the net assets of the Group at 31st 
July, 1959, before deducting the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 1974/84 outstanding, were 
£19,151,860. If to this sum there are added £3,314,000 for the estimated net proceeds 
of the new issue of Debenture Stock and £2,728,154 for the excess of the sale price of 
Rootes Acceptances Limited over the book value of the net assets of that company, the 
resultant total of £25,194,014 will be sufficient to cover the £6,317,498 of Debenture Stocks 
approximately 4 times. 

8. The average of the annual profits of the Group as shown in the Auditors’ Report for the 
5 years ended 31st July, 1959, is £1,757,646 a sum sufficient to cover one year’s interest 
on the £6,317,498 of Debenture Stocks 5} times. 


Copies of the Offer (on the terms of which alone applications will be considered) 
and Forms of Application may be obtained from :— 


LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
11, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 


and from 
HOARE & CO., 16, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2. 
CAZENOVE & CO., 12, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2. 


Nm 
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HEVEA INVESTMENT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The annual general meeting was held on 
October 15th in London, Mr C. C., Loveday, 
chairman, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated statement for the year 1958: 

Members were given a summary of the Com- 
pany’s position in the Circular of June 29th last, 
in connection with the recent issue of 66,000 
shares of 10s. each at 22s. 6d. per share. Our 
issued capital has been doubled as a result of the 
issue and now stands at £66,000. As the pro- 
ceeds of the offer became available for invest- 
ment only in July, the benefits will not be fully 
reflected in our income for the current veur, 
but we expect to recommend a final dividend of 
10 per cent less tax for 1959 on the increased 
capital; an interim dividend of 10 per cent less 
tax on the smaller capital was paid in June. We 
hope to maintain the total of dividend payments 
for 1960 at the rate of not less than 20 per cent 
less tax. 

Our subsidiary, Hevea (Burma) Company 
Limited has still not received any remittance to 
London in respect of the sale of its Estat: 

Our quoted investments included holdi:ys j 
ether rubber companies in the Arnold & Murra; 
group. An offer has recently been made by Sea- 
field Amalgamated Rubber Company Limited to 
acquire these in exchange for Seafield Amalga- 
mated shares and small cash payments, and we 
have accepted the offer in respect of our holdings 
in Rosevale Rubber Company, Pilmoor Rubber 
Company, Teluk Piah Rubber Estate (1914), 
Bukit Cloh Rubber Company and Bahru Selan- 
gor Rubber Company. Your Board are con- 
tinuing their policy of broadening the spread of 
your Company’s interests. 


CAWOOD WHARTON 
AND COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


The thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
was held on October 16th in Leeds, Mr E. W. 
Towler (the Chairman) presiding. The 
following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

The Group Trading Profit for the year under 
review is £523,335, compared with £544,149. 
Capital and Reserves increased from £1,238,645 
to £1,395,989 and the net current assets 
increased to £1,011,163. The Directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 1s., less Income Tax, pet 
Stock Unit. 

The trading profit of the Group is regarded 
as satisfactory in view of the overall conditions 
which obtained during the year under review, 
for not only did we suffer a still further sub- 
stantial decline in our tonnage of coal sold, 2s 
forecast, particularly on export, and trade to 
Eire, where the NCB were then unwilling t0 
compete with American and Polish prices, but 
inland coal tonnage was affected by the recession 
in steel; the abnormally wet summer and 
autumn were unhelpful as far as our outdoor 
activities were concerned, but, in spite of in- 
creasingly strenuous competition in quarrying 
and building materials, the total turnover 
this section increased. 

The Group results so far this year are - 
unsatisfactory, and faced with more competitive 
conditions than those which we have met for 
some considerable time, we go forward with 
confidence. The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY 


AFFAIRS 











ROOTES MOTORS 


VEN granted that the boom in the 

motor industry is unprecedented, the 
advance in the Rootes group’s trading 
profits by more than 50 per cent, from 
{3,484,357 to £5,345,147, must have 
pleased the most optimistic. They were 
perhaps not so well pleased with the 
increase in the ordinary dividend from 8 
per cent to 12 per cent, for the payment is 
covered no less than five times (against four 
times in 1957-58). The reasons for the 
directors’ caution must surely lie in the 
need to finance the {10 million expansion 
programme that they announced recently. 
With £3 million brought in from the 
acquisition of Rootes Acceptances by Astley 
and a cash flow of about £2; million the 
appeal to the capital market has been rela- 
tively modest, for the company is making a 
public offer of £33 million of a 54 per cent 
debenture (1984-89) at 98. The terms, 
even given the recent firmness of the gilt- 
edged market, are of moderate attraction, 
with the stock offering a running yield of 
{5 12s. 2d. per cent and a redemption yield 
to the latest date of £5 12s. 8d. per cent. 


After a higher tax charge of £1,820,105 
(against £888,721) the group’s net profit is 
{2,095,609, compared with £1,208,753 in 
1957-58. The contribution of Singer 
Motors to the group’s earnings has markedly 
increased from £93,544 to £446,451 and 
Humber’s net profits are up from £288,850 
to £1,017,833. Sales rose to a new record 
level in 1958-59 and exports, the bulk of 
which go to the United States, again 
absorbed over 50 per cent of total produc- 
tion. The voting 4s. Ordinary shares at 
17s. 3d. yield only 2.7 per cent and the 
non-voting “A” shares at 9s. 9d. yield § per 
cent, 


ROVER 


fips disappointing feature of Rover’s 
preliminary figures is that trading 
profits have risen by only 63 per cent, from 
{1,781,715 to £1,902,046. A lower tax 
charge of £905,209 (against £1,039,176) 
leaves the group’s net profit at £966,837, 
compared with £742,539. Rover’s rela- 
tively poor performance seems to be attibut- 
able in part to two factors. First, earnings 
do not seem to have benefited proportion- 
ately from the boom in the motor trade— 
although it must be remembered that Rover 
caters for the fairly small class of cus- 
tomers interested in a price range either side 
of £1,500. Secondly, in 1957-58 the group’s 
carnings suffered from what the chairman, 
Mr S. B. Wilkes, called “ considerable dis- 
location” and loss of output which 
followed the changeover to new models, and 
though these teething troubles are now 
over, it does not seem to have led to much 
Improvement. 


Although the trading performance of the 


group has not been spectacular, trading 
profits over the past few years have been 
remarkably stable and there can be little 
doubt that the steady progress is firmly 
based. In 1958-59 Rover had its share of 
the labour troubles which constantly beset 
the motor industry but at the same time it 
is a fair assumption that output was at 
record levels. And there are no signs that 
the export market for Land Rovers has yet 
been exhausted: the group manufactures 
twice as many Land Rovers as motor cars 
and about 75 per cent of them are exported. 
The directors’ announcement of an 
increase in the ordinary dividend from 22} 
per cent to 27 per cent and the one-for-one 
scrip issue will no doubt help to offset any 
disappointment some shareholders may feel 
about earnings. The ordinary dividend is 
now covered just under three times and the 
5s. shares at 30s. 6d. yield 4} per cent. 


HAMBROS INVESTMENT TRUST 


 - Hambros Bank, relying on deposits 
and concentrating a good part of its 
business on commercial credits, it did not 
seem appropriate to the directors that it 
should invest further funds in its investment 
trust subsidiary. The solution adopted by 
the directors of Hambros Bank is to hive 
off the investment trust, offering half of its 
ordinary shares to shareholders in Hambros 
Bank and seeking a stock exchange quota- 
tion for its ordinary capital. In arriving at 
that solution the directors have struck a fair 
balance between the interests of depositors 
in Hambros Bank and those of shareholders 
as shareholders in the bank and as potential 
shareholders in the investment trust (HIT). 

HIT is to sell to Hambros Bank and an 
associated company, Merchandise and In- 
vestment Trust Ltd., for £515,012 those 
of its unquoted investments (such as those 
that inevitably take time to mature and 
bear fruit) which it would be inappropriate 
for a public investment trust (though not 
a merchant bank) to hold. At the same 
time, the bank is to subscribe in cash at 
par for two million new ordinary shares 
of £1 each in HIT and to receive as free 
scrip 250,000 new {1 ordinary shares in 
HIT. This will raise the issued ordinary 
capital of HIT to £4 million, of which 
two million shares will be offered, probably 
at 25s. each, to shareholders in Hambros 
Bank. 

About half the ordinary capital of the 
bank is now owned by the public and the 
holders of £10 (£2 Ios. paid) shares are 
offered two HIT ordinary shares for every 
one held and holders of the £1 fully paid 
shares four HIT ordinary for every five 
held. Any HIT shares not taken up by 
shareholders will be sold on the market and 
any net proceeds of such sales that exceed 
the offer price will be distributed to the 
shareholders who do not take up their 
due allotment. At an offer price of 25s. the 


estimated yield is likely to be around 5.2 
per cent and the net break-up value of the 
shares around 41s. In the market, the HIT 
shares seem likely to command a price 
about half-way between these two values. 
The future course of that price will depend 
in part on the skill with which the trust 
invests the £2,700,000 it will hold in cash 
after the issue has been made. The bank 
will thus have sold off half its interest in 
a valuable asset, but in such a way as to 
expand the operations of HIT and to en- 
able the bank’s shareholders to participate 
equitably in the trust. If they lose any- 
thing as shareholders in the bank, they gain 
in becoming shareholders in HIT. 


FAIREY 

‘te sharp setback in Fairey’s trading 

profits was not unexpected. Last year 
the chairman, Mr G. W. Hall, warned share- 
holders that the cutting of Government 
orders for military aircraft would reduce 
earnings at the same time as the need to 
spend money on research and development, 
both on civil aircraft and on atomic energy, 
became more urgent. That money, he said, 
“will be hard to find out of profits in the 
next few years.” In 1958-59 the group’s 
trading profit fell from £2,771,849 to 
£1,114,321 and a much lower tax charge of 
£395,465 (against £1,253,886) leaves the 
net profit at only £114,446, compared with 
£977,260. In spite of the heavy fall in earn- 
ings the directors have maintained the 
ordinary dividend at Is. 6d. a share (or 15 
per cent). The directors again emphasise 
the dependence of future dividend policy on 
the needs of the research and development 
programme. Shareholders will also see the 
amber signal in the decline in earnings 
cover. The 1957-58 dividend was covered 
over five times and now the dividend is 
short earned. 

Clearly many of the group’s activities at 
home have not contributed to current earn- 
ings, including the atomic energy research 
work and the development of the Rotodyne 
helicopter. It seems likely therefore that 
the bulk of the 1958-59 earnings came from 
the group’s overseas interests. The Canadian 
company has just completed a large order for 
the conversion of Mars flying boats into 
“water bombers” for fire-fighting ; and 
orders in hand from the Canadian air force 
remain satisfactory. The 10s. ordinary 
shares which fell 7s. 9d. on the preliminary 
figures to 22s. 3d. now yield 6.9 per cent. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


‘ha unit trust movement is losing no 
time in taking advantage of the post- 
election investment boom. On the heels 
of applications for 8 million units in British 








Company Affairs continued on page 374. 
London and New York Stocks on nex: 
two pages. 








Prices, 1959 


Ath. Topeka 
Can. Pacific 
Pennsylvania .... 
Union Pacific 
Amer. Electric... 

Am. Tel. & Tel... | 
Cons, Edison .... | 
Int. Tel. & Tel.... | 
Standard Gas 
United Corpn.... | 
Western Union.. 
Aluminium 
Amer. Can. ..... | 
Am, Smelting.... 
Am. Viscose 
Anaconda 
Beth. Steel 


* Ex dividend. + Tax free. 


| New Zealand 6% 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% 
| Southern Rhodesia 2'2%- 


CORPORATION AND 
PUBLIC BOARDS 
Agricultural Mortgage 5',% 
DP RNENNR AIG «000vesanseni ethene 1974-76 | 
LP SG, Kacisnadenasonedacie 1966-68 
Corporation of London 514% 


wee eee eee eee eee eee eee 











BRITISH FUNDS — 4 
AND | a | 
GUARANTEED STOCKS | jf, | 
96!!16 | Funding 2'2% .......... 1956-61 98', | 
EODRUEE BIG. soc s ccccccue 1960 | 99173. |99.10.7!9) 
CePNOE BIG. 20 cvsvese 1960 | 99273. | 99.16.9 
| Conversion 412% ........4- 1962 101 
Exchequer 3%.......2.% 1962-63 | 957, | 
Exchequer 2'0% .....0 1963-64 | 923, | 
| Conversion 434%..........+. 1963 | 101932 
| Conversion 4',%.........6. 1964 | 100332 | 
| Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 915, 
ockeemewe oe 1959-69 | 841, | 
Lsieeapatien 1960-90 | 90!,* | 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 825), | 
Savings Bonds 2'2% .....1964-67 | 84!)¢* | 
Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 76!3i¢ 
Exchequer 55% «0.500088 1966 | 1033, 
coe ecccocece 1966-68 85516 
RedcasekaeaDe 1920-76 | 95!2 | 
Conversion 314%. ....0sc008 1969 | 889). 
Conversion 5'4%........... 1974 | 1023, 
' 
Treasury 3's% ...... 000 1977-80 | 79, | 
SORRY Da gos > 00c0ces 1979-81 | 777%, 
Funding 5'2% .......... 1982-84 | 104!, 
Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | 655, 
coeneeeeeee 1986-89 | 975, 
Funding 3!.% ........ 1999-2004 | 72', | 
sak oe after Feb. 1957 | 73), 
6 | War teen 3's% 2.05.20 after 1952 | 66516 
“thee after Apr. 1961 65!'5 
een after Apr. 1966 | 56!5 
SUE INDUS 5 oko sb oscpewcapin 50!, 
Treasury 2'2%...after Apr. 1975 | 48!, | 
| British Electric 4'.%..... 1967-69 | 96!i, | 
British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 | 7815), | 
British Electric 3% ...... 1974-77 | 75!, 





British Electric 414%..... 1974-79 | 887, | 
British Electric 3'2%..... 1976-79 | 783g* | 


Britis Gas PZ... ossccce 1969-72 | 895, | 
British Gas 3!2%........ 1969-71 | 857, | 
} Piette GOS Boss snceecs 1990-95 | 663,* 


| British Transport 3% .... 1968-73 | 78'5), | 
| British Transport 4% ....1972-77 | 87 
British Transport 3% ....1978-88 | 675i¢ 





FIXED INTEREST 
STOCKS 


DOMINION AND COLONIAL 
Australia 4!,% 





Oct. | Oct. 

14 21 

ati 
Boeing......... 32%, | 30% 
Celanese ....... 27'4 | 265g 
Chrysler ....... | 62'g | 62! 


SE csceusen | 433, | 40! 
PORE ss cceane (257 |256'4 
East. Kodak..... B5'4 | Il, 
Ford Motor..... | | 83 
Gen. Electric.... | 76!2 | 765 
General Foods .. | 96'g | 99!,4 
General Motors . | 54g | 533, 
Goodyear ...... \125'4 (123 
OUI GON. ib cesnes HHi'g |PLOl 
Ds. si wabsut, /80 | 81 
Int. Bus, Mach,...407', 410 


Int. Harvester... Si! | 52'4 


+ Assumed average life 9 years. 
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| Price, | Price, | 
| Oct. 14, | Oct. 21, 
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=owanuns: 
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ncanee 1976-79 
after 1920 

| Metropolitan Water Board ‘B’ 3%. . 1934-2003 | 
FOREIGN BONDS 

| German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%) 
German 5!4% 1930 (Enfaced 4!,%) 
Greek 7% Refugee 
OE nace skssucecweeneee 1907 
a rere 1924 
Uruguay 3!',% Bonds (Assented) 
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NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 


Inter. Nickel... | 


Pan-American... | 
Procter Gamble. | 
Radio Corpn.... | 
Sears Roebuck .. | 


Socony-Mobil ... 4 
Stand. Oil Ind. .. | 41!, 
Stand. Oil N.J. .. 
20th Cent. Fox. . | 
Union Carbide.. 13934 | 
U.S. Steel ..... a 
West. Electric... | 9334 | 





§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 


High 


59/- 
60/- 
51/- 
60/- 
62/- 
67/- 
45/- 
10/- 
35/6 
36/6 
93/9 
26/6 
49/9 
28 


/ | 
59/7! | 


51/- 
48/9 
19/4! 
98/6 


22/10!) 


33/- 
29/3 
60/3 
57/- 
6/934 
74/6 
19/11, 
50/1! 
51/- 
15/6 
35/6 


31/6 


46/6 | 27/9 
53/10!.| 31/6 


45/9 
30/- 


48/7! | 32/7'3 
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| Rolls-Royce........ 


PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
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LONDON AND NEW 


Prices, 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


STEEL AND 


ENGINEERING 
CRs pu a de-ckaccaweng él 
Dermat GORE... ess ccsccs 
Steel Co. of Wales......... 
Stewarts & Lloyds ......... 
John Summers ............ 
ee 
BOR IIS 5 o's 63 05.000 o00n 
eee 
SU POUREOE os ccc ccccds 
 cctcaverceeensccer 


2 Sere él 
Coventry Gauge......... 
Alfred Herbert............ fl 
Ransome & Marles........ 
Renold Chains ............ él 
Allied lronfounders........ 
| Babcock & Wilcox......... 
IP APNEOE . .cccccccccess 
SEES rcoveusence’ os 


| John Thompson .......... 
| Tube Investments.......... i 


BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland........ fl 
| British Plaster Board ..... 
ENE GOON cc ccccccces fl 
Crittall Manufacturing..... 
ROO BIE cc cciccccuece 
Wall Paper Defd........... 


CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 





Albright & Wilson........ 
} MEE a:0-5'0dawsuna ce 5/- 
| Brit. Ind. Plastics..... ape 


PR <tudcrneens 
| Serr 
International Paints 
a. ee eee 


Pinchin Johnson ........ ; i 


ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 


52 ere 


Decca Record... 
E.M.| 


Rees BUCH. . ee scccces él 
General Electric. ........:. 
Peis aG-bage hh sees 
Pi TIS Se Aivckicccceses 


MOTORS AND 


AIRCRAFT 


UU PONT. 0 5 kevscveue 
heh ce. EE ee 
a 
Rootes Motors .....:....- 
Standard-Triumph ........ 
Dunlop Rubber ......... 
| Rs sc 0eese oczaws él 
i ee 
Triplex Holdings ........ 
Bristol Aeroplane........ 
Se PUNE. oc cccceccvicns él 
Dowty Group........... 


Hawker Siddeley ... 


Bowater Paper... 
Albert E. Reed... 


WN osc rac eegih ces 


| Daily Mirror ‘A’.......... 
| er 


TEXTILES 


Tr pean él 
| PR IND acces tccwesns 
| Lancashire Cotton ......... 


| Patons & Baldwins......... 
ere 


WORIOOIINOUG sc ccccccdcecs 
Bradford Dyers............ 
Catleo Printers ...cscccccae 
RED nsinecseccecual él 
Jute Industries........... 
 Sukketvesciauneeces £ 


DRAPERY AND STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ......... 5/. 
| Debenhams............. 
LS eee ee 5/ 
| House of Fraser .......... 
Lewis’s Investment ........ 
| Marks & Spencer ‘A’...... 
United Drapery .......... 
MONO soe cceusicssed 


OL ——————————— 


|| Ex capitalisation. ] Ex rights, $+ Ex all. 
dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (i) To latest date. (p) Assented stock. 


ct. 14, Oct. 21, 
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(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 
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ices, 1959 | Last T Price, | Price, | Yield, | Prices, 1959 | Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
. Dividends | Coca Oct. 14, | Oct. 21, | ne | Dividends a ba .* ~ ae * a 
ee nee | es | 5 
High | tow | MOC | is | i959 | High | Low | © @)(0) | 1959 "| 1959"| 
©  ———— —— = _-——--- = — 7 3 -- 
l 
% % BANKING % % | MISCELLANEOUS | 
62/6 44/634 b a £1 | 59/6 59/9 3-35 | 50/9 37/9 20 a| 40 b| Assoc. Brit. Picture ....... - | 48/3 | 48/3 6:22 
@/- | 40/3 10 c| 5 a “ 59/9 | 60/9 3-29 | 41/3 | 28/7'2 | 3'3a| 5 b| British Match ............. £1 39/3 39/6 4:22** 
B/- | 60/I'2 | 13lg¢] Tha i | 75 4:00*4 77/6 | 49/6 8 b| 4 a| British Oxygen............ £1 | 74/6 77/- | 3-12 
§2/- 54/- 10 ¢ 5 a| National Provincial . 79/9 81/3 2-95**4 11/3 8/8!,4 ig c¢ 6 a| British Ropes ............ 2/6 10/3 | 10/6 4-19 
56/6 | 37/9 10 c| 5 a! Westminster ‘B’.... ..£1 | 53/3 | 53/6 3-74 | 60/- | 35/9 5!2a| 8!b | Glaxo.......... --+10/— | 54/9* | 58/-* | 2-41 
nj/6 | 54/3 9!2b Bae | District... .ccccccce .-£1:| 70/- | 72/6 3-86**] 95/- | 56/4!, 50 b| 10 a/| Hoover ‘A’... ....5/— | 88/3 | 95/—- | 3-16 
u/9 | \7/- 16 ¢| S& @ | Martins.......ccccccce 5/=| 24/9 | 24/9 3-23 ana "7348 B2:t8 c 16:53 a | Hudson's Bay ... oh pays j2ier3 | 2-98 
6/3 | 31/7. | — — | Nat. Comm. Bk. Scot.....10/- | 60/7!2 | 61/I'2 | 2-45* c a ae “a 1 
4/9 erie | 9 b| 8 a| Royal Bank of Scotland.....£1 | 87/-" | 94/9 | 3-59 | 30/1! 1m See | Fl theme Tillis pee - | e soe? | 368 
52/9 | 37/9 5 b 4 a} Barclays D.C.O....... 52/9 3-41 | 92/9 | 69/4!, 10 b| 5 a Turner & Newall. ..-£1}92/- | 92/6 3-24 
34/9 | 43/9 Ti,a 7'nb | Chartered Bank...... | 54/9 5-48 1133/3 86/7'2 825 b 825a | Unilever ....... .. £1 |123/- , 133/3 2°52 
{343g £275, $2-10c | $2-25c | Royal Bank of Canada | £3116 2°72 11/3 9/9 10-4 ¢ 3'4a | United Glass ............ 5/-| tl/- | 10/7! | 4-89 
£23'2 | £18716 | $1-60c | $1-65c Bank of Montreal......... $! | £216 2°95 43/3 31/9 t4'ga | t105g¢b | United Molasses ......... 10/- | 41/6 | 43/3 5-66 
4\ 30! | $ ¢ 9 c¢| Bank of New South Wales. £20 | 39!, | 39'4 3-67g OIL | 
45/6 32/3 j 6 b 4 a| Bank of London & S. Amer..£! | 41/6 | 45/6 4°40 58/6 49/- $834 t3'3a | British Petroleum.......... fl 54/3 | 56/3 5-08 
| | 49/- | 37/9 t2!'24 $47—b | Barmah Oil... cc cccccccces £1 | 47/9 | 49/- | 4°58 
FINANCIAL | 1S3/-" Se ste Ry Soret Deum Peccdvase asi _ 553 | oe | >e 
A/- | 28/4! S Bi Die | MNS «coc iccse secs: £1 | 35/6 | 41/- 3-66 i = 4 a ell Transport..........-. 
S2/- | 41/3 7 »b 6!4a National Discount ‘B’...... £1 | 50/3 | 52/- 4-81*4 73/6 53/9 wre | nee Ultramar ... 2.2.2... 0+: 1O/— | 62/3 | 62/6. 8 
59/9 | 49/- 6!4b 6!4a | Union Discount ..........- £1 | 56/- 59/9 4-18 | 50/- 35/6 IS bi} Tia} ome nena 10/- 48/9 48/3 4°66 
58/9 | 40/9 2123b | 20 a| Commercial Union ....... 5/- | 55/-* | 57/6 3-62 | 46/6 | 36/6 | 6lna)| 13! Bete: & Com woah. ..... 10/- | 43/9 45/6 | 4:40 
85/- |127/6 15_b| 12!2@ | Employers Liability ........ £1 |170/-* |183/9 2-99 | 21/3 | 17/3 RU. elt  eereneoeeere £1 | 20/6 | 21/3 7:53 
m/6 160/- 32:35¢ +41 “7c Equity PR i abegceeuneet 8/6 220/- (222/6 2°57 42/9 29/6 WwW ¢ oO ¢ Furness Withy es or anew él 42/6 42/9 | 4:68 
47/6 |192/6 40 a| 60 b| Legal & General.......... 5/- |327/6 |347/6 1-44 1 20/6 | 14/9 10 a| 10 b| London & Overseas....... 5/- | 20/- 20/- | 5-CO 
48/9 |112/6 ee Oh ee OE Nc adcnacsxsnesescas 5/- \140/- _|148/9 3°85 | 43/3 | 31/6 ws ae es CO eer £1 | 43/3* | 43/3* | 5-09 
37/6 §=(210/—— |¢ 147!2. ¢ |1¢162!'2¢ | Prudential ‘A’............ 4/- |317/6 |327/6 3°25 | 17/9 13/3 5 ¢ 2! ¢ | Reardon Smith.......... 10/- | 16/6 17/6 1-43 
99/- 59/1'2 10 b 8 a| Royal Exchange ........... £1 | 96/3 97/6 3-28*4 25/9 | 19/- Tig OC | Rept FR io ccna cccessscs £1 | 23/9 24/3 6-60 
M/- | 16/2", 834b| Tl,a|B WO cates te aveas 5/-| 42/9 | 43/- 2-91* MINES ; | 
2/6 | 18/7!2 812 b Bina Lombard Banking eascccces 3) 37/10!, 39/10!,| 2-13*4202/6 \165/- 60 b| 20 a | Anglo-American......... 10/— |200/-* | 198/ i9* | 4-03 
n0/- |113/6 SOY Oe Bei stictnctdincsicscse £1 (202/6 * |200/- 50 [17e 13/9, | 20 8] 30 2 | General Mining --....... 61 haya [tars 4-21 
@/- |34/9 | 25 b| 10 a| B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd........... 5/-| 46/3 | 47/6 | 3-68 ; . ee ee ’ , aan 
18/3 12/6 10 c]| 10 c¢} Cable & Wireless 18/3 18/3 2:74 | 33/4'2 | 27/- 50 b{ 45 a | Daggafontein............. 5/- | 27/ 2/4, | I7- 
7/6 | 19/3 2a 4!4b | Land Securities.......... 25/- 27/6 2:36 }198/1'2 |II1/10'2| 70 a| 90 b | Free State Geduld ........ 5/- }177/6 178/1'2 | 4°49 
u/9 | 14/7'2 4'6a| 4l¢b | London & County 24/10! | 27/9 3-00 tot ari! S : = : ttareehoastiensain Seaawe wd oo ei 62/9 = 
2 2 resident Brand .......... ~ 2 | 2 : 
| FOOD, DRINK 180/— {119/412 | 70 a] 100 b | Western Holdings ........ 5/- |167/6 =| 165/7! | 5°13 
AND TOBACCO 73/3 | 57/5'4 | 12!'9b] 5 a@| Consolidated Zinc......... £1 | 67/6 73/3 4:10 
7/6 | 22/6 15 c] 18 c| Allied Bakeries ‘A’.. ‘ 35/- 35/6 2-54 1181/3 [1121/3 120° b| 100 a| De Beers Defd. Reg. ...... 5/- |176/10', |179/41, | 6-19 
4/3 | 23/412 | 24 ¢]| 8 a| Beecham Group..... aa 43/3* | 44/-* | 2°73 | $1873, | $1543, $3-75 c |$2-60 c | International Nickel ....n.p.v. | $168, | $173 2:68 
13/9 | 10/6 2'2@| 7!2b | International Tea......... 12/1'y | 12/t'g | 4-12 | to/- 7/10'n} 15 Bb} 5 a@|LondonTin.............. 4/-| 9/9 9/10!,| 8-10 
"i= | 69/— © Ol Seb ih Gitte He ccccccsccccsecs £1 | 79/6 | 78/6 3-61 | 93/1', | 73/1!, | 30 b| 12!2a| Rhod. Anglo-American ...10/— | 86/3 | 93/I', | 4:56h 
4/6 | 18/10!n] 5 ely Ree 22/9 23/4'2 | 4°28 | 19/- 14/3 4'6a| Ii'4b | Rhod. Selection Trust ..... 5/- | 16/- 16/9 4-60h 
9/3 | 18/I'2 | 12'2b] «5 @| Schweppes...........000e 28/6 | 29/- 3-02 | 58/I', | 44/6 26 ¢}| 20 c| Rio Tinto Reg. .......... 10/— | 46/3 46/10!,| 4-27 
8/9 | 42/- 72a | 234b | Tate & Lyle....... 2.00000: 54/6 | 54/3 3-87 | 9/6 7/6 3324a| 7724b| Roan Antelope........... 5/-| 8/9 9/- | 5-79h 
W/- | WO/1Olg| ons MII waaccccicaveecces 14/7!, | 15/- 3-33" seve 43/9 15 @| 22'2b | Tanganyika Cons......... 10/- | 50/9 1. 62 
nije | 43/9 ee a) COS ae eee 68/- 72/6 3-17 - CFee Spe BS Ot CURR caciccccaccaccsss 5/- | 21/- ; 
32/6 | 23/101.) 4 a] 8!2b | Distillers .............4. 30/3 | 32/6 | 3-85 TEA AND RUBBER és ; 
-4/- 14/71 ‘ 36/6 23/- $2!'.4 | t12'2b | Cons. Tea & Lands......... £1 | 33/-* 36/6 13-42 
/7'4 il b A E  ovicawucvccceonas 21/9 21/9 3-91 26/6 Er 7 A fi | 24/-* 37/-* | 12-10 
B= | $4/- 18 b| 10 a| Guinness ............-.. 68/6 | 79/- | 3-54 | 26/ ee 1 Ee eh eo eR wrsoneeeense Sime lie lie 
8/9 | 12/71 | 10 b| 4 a] Ind Coope & Allsopp 17/7', | 18/9 | 3-73 /- | 15/ 10 b a | Nuwara Eliya ........+0+: / / 
BB 38/9 634b | 334a | Watney Mann Defd......... 81/3 83/3 3-60 | 2/33, | 1/3 4 a| 12 b| Grand Central ........... 2/-| 2/3 2/3 14-22 
i/-  |100/- 17 b| 8 a| Whitbread ‘A’ ............ 133/9 |133/9 3°74 i 3/914 | 5 @| 25 b| London Asiatic ........... 2/- 7r3 6/54 9-32 
“4/6 51/4!, 17! 105 British A Tob: ...10/— | 61/3 64/6 4°43 4 634d 8 c| Nil c | United Serdang .......... 2/- 4d | ly | “aa 
HB a | aera, | T1325 | MISS | Saaner mer, Toba =< Tol | Sale | S0/S | TE | 90/5 | 49/—" | 9290 | 2896 | United SuaBerong .-..... él |s76 | e7/— | 8:62 
/- | 54/3 12!3b 813.4 | Imperial Tobacco.......... él | @/- 6-27 | 71/10!2| 52/6 I244b| 5S a | Harrisons & Cros. Defd..... £1 | 70/- | 71/10!2| 4-87 
} j j 
: 
oF " 
_THE ECONOMIST ORDINARY SHARE STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
LONDON 
380 INDICATOR The Economist Indicator 
1959 | Indicator* Yield % 1959 1958 
‘Sept. 23 289-5 4:77 High } Low | High Low 
« 291-9 4:75 | - 
340 Oct. 7 305-6 455 | 345-4 | 245-0 | 2556 | 166-1 
oie 333-2 4:20 (Oct. 21) (Jan. 28) | (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 26) 
a a 345-4 4:07. | 
e) * |953=100. 


Financial Times Indices 
300 |= 2! 
| | ! | 
Ord. Ord. Fixed | | Bargains } 
1959 Indext | Yield | int.t | Consol | Marked 1959 1958 


Oct. 14 287-4 




















) 
) 4°23 93:27 | 4:%6 32,655 | High | High 
| eo 287-4 4°23 93-36 | 4°95; 25,564 | 296-8 | 225°5 
| » (16 2897 4°20 93-68 4°93 24,014 (Oct. 21) (Dec. 31) 
» (v9 293-2 4:15 93:96 | 4-88 28,382 Low Low 
o & 295-0 4°12 94-40 4°85 26,694 212-8 154-4 
| er | 296-8 4-10 94-43 4-87 23,731 (Jan. 30) (Feb. 25) 
8 220 : t July 1, 1935=100. $ 1928=100. 
; NEW YORK 
5 Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-3=10) 
1959 425 Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield | Gove. Yield 
’ 180 Industrials: % Rails % Utilities % Bonds ; 
i ' 
; 59-91 | 3-20 | 33-02 | 5-05 | 42-53 | 4-09 | 84-70 41 
- 30 | 60-99 | 3-13 | 34-31 | 4-87 | 43-48 | 4-01 | 85-40 | 4-33 
Ti 60-96 3-13 34:57 4-84 4-11 3°96 85:80 | 4:29 
0 140 60-69 3-14 34-24 4-88 44-14 3°95 86:30 | 4:24 
0 3-15 44-09 
. Yields based on assumed dividends:—Bowmaker, 25%. British Motor, 1534%. District, 14%. Fisons, 12%. _Lewis’s Investment, 20%. Joseph Lucas, 10%. Midland, 15%. Nat. Comm. 


Bank Scot., 15%. National Discount ‘B’, 12'2%. National Provincial, 12%. Royal Exchange, 16%. 


Standard-Triumph, 9%. Steel Co. of Wales, 10%. Unigate, 10%. Watney Mann, 15% 
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Shareholders International Trust, came the 
news of block offers from two established 
unit trusts, Unicorn and the First Provin- 
cial Reserves Unit Trust. The Unicorn 
Trust has made its sixth block issue of 
1 million units at 17s. 103d. each, to yield 
approximately £3 6s. 6d. per cent. This 
price represents an appreciation of no less 
than 88 per cent on the initial price of 
gs. 6d. a unit when: the trust was formed 
in October, 1957. The application lists 
closed on Thursday morning and all indi- 
cations pointed to a heavy oversubscrip- 
tion. 


Lists opened last Friday and closed on 
Wednesday for the offer of 1 million units 
in the First Provincial Reserves Unit Trust 
at a price of 12s. 9d. a unit (to yield 
approximately £3 9s. 8d. per cent) or at the 
managers’ selling price when the applica- 
tion was received, whichever was the lower. 
Since the formation of this trust in 1953 the 
value of the units has appreciated by 165 
per cent and over 7 million units have been 
sold. The Metals and Minerals Unit Trust, 
a member of the Allied Group, will also 
soon be making an offer. With some of the 
bigger unit trusts now offering a yield of 
less than 3 per cent these block offers on 
higher estimated yields seem to command 
ready success. 


WANKIE COLLIERIES 


EMAND for coal in the Central African 

Federation is still well below the 
amount Wankie Collieries can supply, and 
immediately there does not seem to be 
much prospect of an improvement. In the 
new year hydro-electric power will become 
available from Kariba. But Wankie pro- 
duces a number of coal by-products and it 
has been reported from Johannesburg that 
there are prospects of nitrogenous fertiliser 
being produced in sufficient quantities to 
help offset the fall in the sales of coal to 
the copper mines when the Kariba power 
scheme gets fully under way. The com- 
pany’s fortunes are tied as much to the 
Federation as a whole as they are to the 
copperbelt and the continuing expansion 
of secondary industries as well as an in- 
creasing demand for domestic power may 
keep the demand for coal and for its by- 
products at a reasonable level, in spite of 
cheap electricity from Kariba. 

The company’s profits after tax for the 
year to August 31, 1959, fell from 
£1,054,351 to £872,044. A new reserve 
to meet increased costs of replacements and 
obsolescence of assets has been created by 
the transfer of £100,000 from general re- 
serve. The dividend has been maintained 
at 1s, 3d. per share on the ros. ordinary 
stock, which yields 9.0 per cent at 14s. 13d. 


JOHN DALE 


| ee than six months ago the dividend on 
the §s. ordinary shares of John Dale, 
makers of collapsible tubes and _ plastic 
mouldings, was cut from the equivalent of 
16 per cent to 11 per cent. The net profits 
had been halved and the shares stood at 
around 12s., having been as low as ros. 13d. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


earlier in the year. Now the shareholders 
are being courted by two bidders. Earlier 
this month S. G. Warburg made an offer of 
19s. per ordinary share in John Dale with 
an equivalent price for the convertible loan 
stock on behalf of Winterbottom Industries. 
Metal Closures with the full support of the 
John Dale board now propose a merger on 
the basis of seven of its 4s. shares for every 
six John Dale shares. With Metal Closures 
shares at 22s. 3d. this puts a value of 26s. 
on the John Dale shares. Alternatively 
shareholders can sell all or part of their hold- 
ings to Philip Hill, Higginson, Erlangers at 
23s. 4d. per share. In either case they 
would receive an interim dividend of 11 per 
cent recently declared by John Dale. 


The gross profits of the merged group for 
1959 are estimated at £725,000, with 
£375,000 coming from Metal Closures and 
£350,000°from John Dale. On this basis 
the indicated 22 per cent dividend would be 
covered 1.87 times by earnings. The Metal 
Closures offer is open until November 3rd 
and is attractive ; but the estimated rise of 
about 250 per cent in John Dale’s profits 
before tax is so big that the Metal Closures 
offer may not be the final shot in this take- 
over struggle. 


ALLIED BAKERIES 

I’ spite of a £646,000 jump in deprecia- 

tion to £3,288,000, the gross profits of 
Allied Bakeries advanced from £6,062,000 
to the record figure of £6,866,000 in the 
year to March 28th, 1959. Profits after tax 
have risen from £2,843,000 to £3,290,000, 
and, as announced in July, the company has 
declared dividends and a special bonus for 
the year equal to 18 per cent on the present 
capital, compared with the equivalent of 
1§ per cent in 1957-58. The advance both 
in earnings and in depreciation reflects the 
extension of the group’s interests both in 
Britain and abroad over the past few years. 
Large amounts have been spent in acquir- 
ing many old-established businesses, in- 
cluding retail bakers and confectioners, and 
in modernising those already owned by the 
parent company. As a result, turnover and 
profits have risen sharply year by year. The 
yield on the §s. shares at 35s. 6d. is only 
23 per cent. 


MORPHY-RICHARDS 


T' common with other makers of durable 
consumer goods, Morphy-Richards has 
benefited from the boom. But share- 
holders seem to have expected the company 
to have had it a little better, for the news 
last weekend of an increase in the group’s 
profit before tax from £656,033 to 
£851,075 was followed by a drop of 6d. in 
Morphy-Richards Ordinary to 31s. 3d. 
After higher depreciation and tax charges 
the group’s net profit for the year ended 
June 30, 1959, is £322,837, compared with 
£218,433. The final dividend is up from 
I2 per cent to 15 per cent, which, on top of 
the increased interim payment, makes a 
total for the year of 25 per cent, compared 
with 20 per cent. On this dividend the 
yield is 3} per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





— 
FIRST DEALINGS : Oct. 14 Oct. 28 Nov. I] 
LAST DEALINGS : Oct. 27 Nov. 10 Nov. 20 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 3 Nov. 17 Dec,.3 





(ooo stocks and industrial 
equities advanced on a broad front 
throughout the week. The post-election 
volume of business has now subsided with 
the number of bargains marked assuming 
more normal proportions; on Wednesday at 
23,731 they compared with 32,517 a week 
ago. The Economist ordinary share indi- 
cator rose 12.2 points to 345.4. 


Gilt-edged stocks were bought heavily 
on yield considerations and despite profit- 
taking on Wednesday most stocks were able 
to show good net gains over the period. 
In undated stocks 33 per-cent War Loan 
gained 14, to 67} and in long-dated stocks 
3 per cent Electricity put on 7 to 793. 
Home Corporation loans were -also in 
demand with 5 per cent LCC closing 1 
better at 97. 


Industrial equities were helped at the 
beginning of the week by the F.B.I. survey, 
and the persistent weakness on Wall Street 
was largely ignored. Interest centred more 
on the market leaders than on steel shares, 
But most steel shares made net gains over 
the period. Stewarts and Lloyds fell to 
5Is. 3d. on the announcement of the 
“rights ” issue but later rallied to close 
2s. better at §4s. John Summers advanced 
2s. 73d, to 60s. 43d., United Steel put on 
2s. 6d. to 64s. 6d. and, exceptionally, Steel 
Company of Wales closed unchanged—after 
reaching 44s. 6d. at one time—at 43s. 94. 
A large turnover developed in ICI shares 
which rose 2s. 3d. to §5s. and among other 
American favourites EMI closed 9d. better 
at 58s. 9d. while British Oxygen put on 
2s. 6d. at 77s. 


Strong continental demand was reported 
on Tuesday for Unilever NV which jumped 
IIs. 103d, to 1§8s. 43d.; the Limited 
shares advanced ros. 3d. to 133s. 34. 
Stores shares were strong. Marks and 
Spencer “ A” closed Is, up at 70s. 9d. and 
Debenhams improved 3s. 6d. to 46s. 64. 
Motor shares were well supported with 
Ford improving 8s. 6d. to 102s. 6d., partly 
on rumours—since denied—that Ford of 
America were about to make a bid for the 
minority interests. BMC put on 2s. 10)d 
to 22s. 103d. Aircraft shares were gene! 
ally weak under the influence of Faireys 
sharp fall in profits, Exceptionally, Bristol 
gained 1s. 13d, at 11s. 74d. Shipbuilding 
shares were marked down on the news 0 
the fall in orders for British shipyards. 
Some shipping shares managed to move 
ahead: Reardon Smith improved Is. 
17s. 6d. and Furness Withy were 3d. bette! 
at 42s. 9d. 


Oil shares were uncertain under the 1 
fluence of Wall Street but some local invest- 
ment buying helped most of the leaders © 
show net gains. Burmah improved 1s. 34 
to 49s. and BP closed 2s. better at 56s. 34. 
but Shell fell the same amount to 145s. 6 





Inc 


1959 


19 
July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct, 
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Money and Exchanges | 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET 


For the week ended October 17,1959, there was an “ above- A T last Friday’s Treasury bill tender the’ 


line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £4,308,000 : . e . 
compared with a deficit of £36,650,000 in the previous week syndicate maintained its bid at (£ million) Oct. 22, = 


nd a deficit of £29,922,000 in the corresponding period of last ° ‘ 
vant. There was a net receipt “ below-line” of £21,513,000 £99 2s. 10d. Outside applicants appear to 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 







Oct. 21, 
1959 


























































































































































leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £613,363,000 compared have raised their bids the average *. 
7 —_ rate of | Issue Department*: 
with £587,456,000 in 1958-59. di t fell b . 6 Notes in circulation ...... |2,008-6 |2,108-7 |2,104-1 
| scoun y just over 4d. to Notes in banking dept.... | 41-7 | 16-7 | | 21-3 
| £3 8s. 4.91d., the lowest rate since the Gove. debt and securities®. |2,046-3 }2.121-8 |2,122-0 
! ry beginning of June—and while total applica- Gold coin and builion.... | 0-4 0-4 0-4 
7 tions rose by £11 million to £444 million, ee 
th ff f aan Banking Department: 
e offer of £270 million was under allotted Deposits: 7” 
Ord. Revenue by £20 million. As a result, the market’s | Bankers on 2022022. | agra | 2etes | 2722 
| fe income Tax ........ 718,561} 14,705) !-460 | allotment at the basic price was cut from 66 Others........4 70-2 | 63:3 | 64:5 
Surtax .-+eeeeeeeeee 41,900} 1,100 |, ; WA ic sacusaxwenvas 321-5 | 336-7 | 348-7 
| PB Besth Duties <.2--. | 119,000} 2,600) 3.200 | to 34 per cent. At yesterday’s tender, the Sdsiieten 
» BB Profits tax, EPT and d ; offer was £260 million, £30 million less than Government .........+ «| 266-6 | 310-5 | 307-9 
: Serre 155,000} 5,000) 4,000 tchin turiti Discounts and advances... 8-8 4°5 14-7 
ihe telah asain matching maturities. ge ieptineentrsesetae >} 23 | 22-0 | 20-7 
1 SE vottcavsaes 110 eee eee In New York this week the average dis- Toul eC eccccccccesccecce ee 296-7 337-0 344:3 
¢ J Toul Inland Revenue |2856,000 24,566} COunt rate on 91 day bills fell from the peak Ranking depertment reerve.| 2-6 | 7-4 | 23 
BBD Customs ........... 713,321 | 755,683] 25,675 29,001 of 4.262 per cent to 4.099 per cent. The | “Proportion” ...........++. . _ 7 
n DD sivcctaseuesen 474,090 | 460,920] 5,840 5,955] rate on 182 day bills was also lower at 4.490 
. * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
I i. Customs and 2 31 wal 34.956 per cent compared with 4.666 per cent the Fiduciary issue reduced by £25 million to £2,125 million on 
MCISE weeeceesees es previous week. September 16th. 
. Motor Duties....... 23,905| 22,742 313 At present there is a lack of bill maturities TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
PO (Net Receipts) .. .. | +. | in the market and this has led to a general 
Pe i872} “64| Shortage of funds. On Tuesday three or | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
——- 3,118 6.026) four houses were forced to borrow a very | Dateof/ |. ~~+Y|—S ‘hanes . eel 
TD chiensicens 62,810 65,925 | small amount from the bank at the penal rate | ‘**4*"| offered | Applied | antotted a=. 
S. } : t t ate* 
ot (Ort, Expenditure adel eal of 4 per cent. Help has been given by the jotmen 
bt Interest ....... x ’ oe 
q |. ee authorities each day in varying amounts. 1958 <>. ah ”, 
Oct. 17 | 250-0 435-7 250-0 72 3-08 45 
Ireland Exchequer. | 79,000] 37,103) 39,615] ... oo 
le . Consolidated ennl ase 903 MONEY RATES 1959 
UAGS . ccc ccccccce ’ ’ ’ 
‘ Supply Services ..... 4523,531 215,545 2306,633 68,700 LONDON ly 7 Boo | sn | ooo |] @ es | a 
; 69,503 » 31} 220-0 | 385-1 | 210-0 69 8-18 23 
on Total .......+0.. 622,941 2670,273 Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % 
ile Hetil cckces 413%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: Aug. 7| 230-0 | 368-8 | 230-0 6 7-97 52 
el Deposit rates (max.): PO sscaxsnee 31739-3195. |» 14] 250-0 | 407-2 | 250-0 | 69 8-13 | 44 
er ME cicvasacens 2 3 months ....... 3!732-3'93n | =» 21 | 260-0 | 414:3 | 260-0 69 8-39 49 
d "Above-line” Surplus or — houses... 2-2!'4 — paawane 317235, » 28) 270-0 a vent : oa : 
‘ wesgsessccusscoees : Day-to-Day ....... 23g-3'4 | Fine trade bills: Sept. 4| 290-0 “4 "0 . 
res tdew-line™ Net Expendi- Treasury Bills: et "D months ...s... 4eS » UL | 290-0 | 453-5 | 2900 | 69 8-47 | 51 
et WUFO™ ecccccccvccccccens ee 31339 SOE ccccese 4',-5 » 18) 290-0 428-5 290-0 69 8-13 56 
a Total Surplus or Deficit .. ee 3716 6 months ....... 415-5!4 » 25| 290-0 430-0 290-0 69 5-24 64 
tia : Oct. 2| 280-0 | 411-6 | 280-0 | 69 10-48 | 54 
on kt receipts from: NEW YORK » 9| 290-0 | 433-2 | 290-0 68 9-00 66 
Tax Reserve Certificates ... 185 16| 270-0 444-4 250-0 68 4-9] 34 
Savings Certificates ........ } 1,500 
Defence Bonds.........0+- | 3,236 | Official discount % Treasury Bills: % 
ted Premium Savings Bonds.... | 660 rate: October 10....... 4-262 * On October !6th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. 10d 
d (from 3%, 10/9/59). 4 ox Wadiawas 4-099 secured 34 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The 
oe Macsédsdeddcs éahetetas 11,232, 5,581 offer this week was for £260 million of 91 day bills. 
ted ! 
3d. * Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies fund £10 million in LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
and 1959-60 compared with £15 million in 1958-59, 
and | Official Rates Market Rates: Spot 
eee = ae ‘ a stellt 
6d. October 21 October 15 October 16 October 17 October 19 October 20 October 2! 
with FLOATING DEBT , | 
tly (£ million) United States $ | 2:78-2:82 2-B0!1 61316 2-803 4-7, 2-8034-7, 2°80!3 6-516 | 2-BO!3 6-151 6 2-8034-7, 
| of La | Canadian §$ ... ees 2-659 6—!lig 2°66—', | 2-66! ig—3ig 2-66! 5—'4 2°65!3i6—!5ig | 2+6513 16-15), 
, weer Ways and Means French Fr..... | 13:622-14-027 | 13-775g-7g | 13-77-78! | 13-777%-78'g | 13-78-4 13-78-!4 | 13-77-7815 
the ‘Advances Total Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12:547_ | 12+ 185—-7g 12-19-14 12-19-14 12-19-!4 | 12-18%—-19'g | 12- 185_-7, 
Md icieiaeseiidietgivemagensien —} Floating | Belgian fr. ... | 127-96- 140-32!,- 140-40- 140-40- 140-45- 140-50- 140-47!4~ 
2 Tender 1 Public | Bank of | Debt 142-05 3714 45 45 50 55 52!, 
net- ap Dept. | England Dutch Gid.... | 1048-10-80 10-585g-75 10-5993, 10-591g—3, 10-59!5-3, 10-593,-60 | 10-593,-60 
9. W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59!4-11-923, 11-7334-74 11 -7334-74 11-+7334-74 | 11-737g-74!, 11 -7334-74 11-735g-7, 
oe faliarriire’-.. | Was-773 > | “trade | Wadirde | Wadi, | tyezieas | traziow | Irate, 
c. italian Lire ... — — —4 423-43 1742! ,-! 
istol J Ox 18} 3320-0 1,756-1 | 214-2 |... | 5290-3 | Swedish kr... | 14:3734-14-59'g | 14°5212-3, 14:53-l¢ 14-53-14 14-53! 4-l5 14-53'g-'p | 1453014 
ding én Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!,-19-62 19-35!9-3, | 19-3434-35 | 19-345—~7g 19-34!g-35 | 19-337p-34lg | 19-341g3 
, deere ened . aan Le sasz.g | Norwesiankr. } 1971-20-30! | 20-01! | 20-013g-5p | 20-O1'-34 | 20-O15g-7, | 20-013,-76, | 20-O154-7 
a. » 25} 3090-0 | 2132-3 | 234-9 a 5457-2 One Month Forward Rates 
ares. Cite Site Gs 5 oo. cicsceeis We-Nge. dis | Ig-tgc. dis | 'g-tgc. dis |  'g—!ge. dis Ig—'4c. dis Ig—"4c. dis 
nove Aug. i 3100-0 2,319-0 721-9 eis 5,480-9 IEE esnsacscudensantac %ie—"lige. dis | Sretnae, dis | See. dis | ioe, dis | a dis in dis 
: - 130-0 | 2,076-1 234-5 on 5,440°6 DUE Wilda cadiaaseteadcouneds Vege. dis |  '4—34c. dis '4-34c. dis '4-34c. dis '4—34c. dis '4—34c, dis 
5. (0 ” a oe 1,928-7 240-9 ane 5,329-6 ME ti ci ceaeecneuesesacuae 13g-I' gc. pm I'4-le. pm Wale. pm | Elg-le. pm | Elg-les pm | Nlgele. pm 
vettet ‘ - vane 1,886-7 247-1 “3 5,353-°9 NU vacéccnceaccuas - | 3c. pm-2c. dis | 3c. pm-2c. dis | 3c. pm-2c. dis | 3c. pm=2c. dis | 3c. pm-2c. dis | 3c. pm-2c. dis 
JEL! " 250-0 1891-2 214-5 3-0 5,358-7 BOO SG aiccccderiens -+ | 'gc. pm—'gc. dis} par—'gc. dis | par—'gc. dis par—'4c. dis Ig—3gc. dis | ‘4c. pm-—par 
Sept. $1 3.2, es WOUND CU vicccnciccecas 3e-lopf. pm =| 34-lapf. pm =| 34—lopf. pm 3g-'opf. pm =| 34-lopf. pm | 34—lopf. pm 
pt. :260-0 1,886-4 247-1 1-3 | 5,394-8 
- » 121 3:280-0 | 911-0 | 207-1 3-8 | 5.421-9 Three Months Forward Rates 
ic 2m » 19} 3,310-0 1,911-6 232-0 ooo | 5,453-6 Ge SUID DE ik cccccevetswcees TMye-Piec. dis | 7y6-%igc. dis | 7y6—%i1gc. dis | 76-9: 6c. dis 3g—loc. dis 3g—lyc. dis 
ivest- 30 —_ Canadian $ Peace were eseesesses 15g—13 4c. dis 153-13 4c. dis 19 g—t lige. dis 19 6—T lige. dis 19pg—tl lige. dis 1ig—t lige. dis 
t0 ” 5,298-3 270: 1 1-8 5,570-1 SOEUG csncacens ee | 3'e-3'gc. pm | 3!9-3! 4c. pm | 3!'2-3! gc. pm | 33g-3!gc. pm | 33g-3!'gc. pm | 3!2-3!4c. pm 
ors WW Oct, 3 W3700 | 19363 aa-s 3-0 | 5556-8 W. Gorman DTK, ...cccccceccs 13¢—Ilapf. pm | 134-1 !apf. pm | 134-1 !2pf. pm | 134-1!opf. pm | 134-1 !opf. pm | 134-1 !gpf. pm 
S. 3d. » 10} 3390-0 | 1'954-2 259-7 5,603-9 Gold Price at Fixing 
: 3d. » 17] 3,430-0 2,016-0 241-4 5,687-4 Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ 250/134 | 250/0!4 } 249/11 





a ee: | 249/101, | 249/114 
s. 6d. | 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


The tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 570 profit and loss accounts published July - September, 1959 (£’000) 











Industry Breweries Clothing and | Food and Shops and —_ ‘ . 
| and Distilleries Footwear | Confectionery Stores Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Stee 
No. of Companies (16) (17) (32) (11) | (0) (46) (77) (12) 
| } 
Year Previous| Latest Previous, Latest |Previous| Latest Previous| Latest Previous, Latest Previous| Latest /Previous’ Latest | Previous Latest 

Gross trading profit.........-seecesees 41,114 | 43,541 32,35 2,924 26,608 | 27,413 | 30,495 | 31,678 oan ine 14,763 | 15,070 33,089 | 30,527 7,756 6.669 
Income from investments .........--+++ 2,032 2,334 | 79 } 77 299 293 | 334 | 331 Sie ene 572 632 874 | 814 206 149 
Other current income ............+0++ ian a woe | aes 4 jie cnn on ae 4 4 ieee El 3 5 3 
Non-recurring credits..........se+e00 826 963 177 183 294 940 | 828 243 is ei 415 632 1,204 849 63 612 

Total Bncome .......ccsccccevccees 43,972 46,838 3,491 3,184 27,205 28,648 | 31,657 32,252 co ie 15,754 16,338 35,167 32,193 8,030 7,433, 
Depreciation ....ccccccscccsecsesesecs 4,60! 5,002 442 463 5,351 6,139 2,676 3,039 ee oes 3,278 3,617 5,210 5,728 1,302 —% 412 
IRENE ABE. os sen evn se seedncccsens sees 14,848 14,992 1,131 | 835 7,503 7,398 12,055 | 11,642 san mn 4,845 | 4,336. 11,259 9,062 2,818 2.107 
PROS GAK 06 s'occscecedchsenccsnsecee 4,139 3,463 364 225 1,778 | 2,000 3,667 2,830 oss eon 1,129 873 2,751 2,215 663 524 
Directors’ emoluments .........-.+0005 759 794 358 | 348 930 911 386 | 36! sk — | 1,123 1,979 1,971 358 384 
Administrative charges ..........-++++5 99 96 33 | 27 227 224 49! 644 ‘iis cua 167 147 256 246 30 26 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ......... 645 342 10 | 96 762 352 194 iii, —_ doa 172 308 442 310 8 748 
PGMS in ivtaiss cae0nnsetenean sense’ 82 81 29 | 29 282 136 71 44 ei a 95 | 100 36! 393 20 40 
Minority interests ........-.+eeeeeeeeee 519 | 371 18 | 18 | 128 | 233 | 575 630 one — 328 317 178 118 83 54 
Leh GRUUEE oon cnssn denen ve ceuesne 1,851 1,899 43 42 254 367 483 mr) sn Ewes 285 348 520 597 28 21 
Preference dividends .........--+-++++: 504 518 59 | 57 828 833 290 292 ote 4 aaa 223 219 351 355 54 56 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ......... 5,637 5,950 161 176 2,610 2,233 2,813 3,002 eee ie 903 650 2,228 | 1,123 405 Dr. 134 
Ordinary dividends ...........seeeeees 7,249 8,825 560 613 2,716 3,091 5,340 5,979 pen ee 1,748 1,958 4,070 4,900 909 1.042 
Reserves (parent company) .......-.+++ | 2,564 4,046 337 425 2,275 5,367 2,351 | 2,545 see ase 1,011 2,547 4,299 4,826 1,351 732 
Brought in (parent company) .........- 3,929 4,404 1,287 1,233 10,046 | 11,607 1,943 2,208 wal Rip Gaan 3,974 4,504 8,306 9,569 1,436 1.437 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... | 4,404 4,863 1,233 | 1,063 | 11,607 | 10,971 2,208 2,804 4,504 4,299 9,569 9,918 1,437 1.858 


‘ . Newspapers, : 
Industry | : spas | Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Miscellaneous fn 
Shipbuilding and Paint Manufacturing. | and Aircraft "Nua Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
No. of Companies | (3) | (12) | (25) (18) (18) (92) | (3) (6) 

Year |Previous Latest | Previous | Latest |Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest Previous| Latest | Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 
Gross trading profit........seseeeeeeee | 4,776 4,777 | 5,301 | 5,298 21,873 | 24,610 | 8,849 | 8,100 13,077 | 14,135 | 57,325 | 60,738 7,662 6,438 2,681 7 1,288 
Income from investments .........-++++ | 191 | 224 | 392 328 426 565 | 83 112 1,079 | 909 2,826 2,969 | 868 926 66 48 

Other current income ..........+++++ es aa tj TO] sue Sikes 58 45 on 36 40 se sia és a 
Non-recurring credits..........++++0+ 135 | 70 157 133 250 199 | 79 480 636 1,227 2,163 1,721 185 226 72 507 
Total GnGOMe ....vcccccvccsccccess | 5,102 5,071 | 5,85! | 5,769 22,549 | 25,374 9,069 8,737 | 14,792 | 16,271 62,350 65,468 8,715 7,590 2,819 | 1,843 
DRMTIOR 6 osvis ce xn nese sdiiscosdcee 1,032 | 1,063 | 1,020 1,157 4,868 | 5,479 1,134 | 1,482 | 1,968 | 2,170 | 11,042 | 12,946! 3,911 4,164 883 _ 639 
MN, 6 a Snabapsaenowesnciass vane 1,756 1,559 | 1,734| 1,713 | 6,133 | 6,287 2,989 |- 2,465 | 4,66! 4,137 19,136 | 18,246 1,301 666 655 222 
PE GUE San ndsesccvecssernvsrsceees | 448 344 | 502 329; 1,770 1,439 797 661 1,270 1,064 4,890 4,001 | 572 123 | 275 48 

| } | | | | | ' ! 
Directors’ emoluments .........-.+e00+ 105 109 362 381 679 | 639 429 | 452 682 687 = 2,586 | 2,633 | 167 164 165 170 
Administrative charges ...-.......++00 3 2 | I 12 872 | 876 117 138 100 88 609 | 693 23 24 13 \4 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ......... | i ae 194 80 | 774 983 58 67 605 179 | 1,330 1,610 242 200 3! 29 
PORES 4 0.455.655. 0is0h 30000008 00800408 piece a: aes 22 23 738 | 864 144 | 148 300 306 | 521 | 598 as. vk” te 4 3 
Minority interests ...ccccccccccccescces | 86 7I 39 26 | 306 298 7 5 279 318 1,081 1,065 | 146 143 3 10 
i OE 5 8556p s0kaensen eh saeee | 5 5 90 96 1,074 1,246 151 169 166 203 469 = ia 80 79 
Preference dividends ............+e000. 67 67 | 80 81 434 458 58 46 302 304 958 | 968 174 | 176 114 126 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ......... 597 845 265 301 877 981 1,133 | 1,278 652 1,562 3,941 5,922 | 550 | 455 158 | Dr, 33 
j | | | | j 

Ordinary dividends ........cccscosccss 616 696 798 940 2,183 2,518 1,144 1,155 1,947 2,485 7,503 9,425 | 777 | 793 368 396 
Reserves (parent company) ..........+- 10! 126 742 | 6l! 1,920 | 2,710 722 717 1,226 2,204 4,916 | 6,938 800 | 662 7 | 33 
Brought in (parent company) .........- | 1,807 2,066 1191 | 1,183 5,229 | 5,150 1,627 1,813 2,870 3,504 13,554 16,922 1,366) 1,418: 705 | 768 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... | 2,066 2,250 1,183 | 1,202 5,150 | 5,746 1,813 1,767 3,504 4,068 16,922 | 16,674 1,418 1,438 768 | 875 


| 1 | 


} | | 
$$$ —_—$_$< $$ 














Industry Silk and | | Other : | Other TOTALS 
i Rayon Wool | Textiles Oil Rubber Tea Companies* | ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies (5) (14) (12) (2) (38) (67) (44) 


| | | 570 Companies 


NR eee ene ee ee j | 


Year |Previous | Latest |Previous| Latest Previous | Latest | Previous Latest |Previous| Latest Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest | Previous Latest 

Gross trading profit..............e00e0e 1,053 1,114 4,516 | 7,970 6,635 5,970 1,596 | 1,807 2,314 | 2,463 5,445 5,853 | 25,811 | 32,254 325,974 340,637 
income from investments ...........+6+ 4 3 228 243 474 566 34 35 | 249 | _ 243 410 396 3,972 | 4,775 15,698 16,972 
Other current income . ..........c00s8 17 10 4 23 a ae che aps Od 52 | 48 27 13 159 199 367 400 
Non-recurring credits .........0..e000. 57 15 512 83 209 383 50 | 527 | 409 1,134 729 1,183 1,263 11,156 11,868 

WD ROUNDS cacccntsiehstactssas 1,131 1,142 5,260 8,319 7,318 6,919 1,680 1,843 3,142 | 3,163 7,016 6,991 | 31,125 38,491 F 353,195 "369,877 
OO EO 352 372 1,076 1,175 2,349 2,172 239 242 284 279 584 806 4,895 5,220 58,497 64,766 
WANE MEK. cpa gk bce aeenesesweedees 236 253 1,332 2,592 1,783 1,676 622 848 730 825 2,458 2,635 8,841 10,769 108,826 , 105,265 
PE MAG Saee st eoscasaasceaualuoney 106 64 505 608 485 372 234 174 107 26 244 88 2,441 2,218 | 29,137 | 23,689 
Directors’ emoluments .............00 114 115 342 410 412 391 27 30 82 84 179 181 698 760 | 12,839 | — ‘13,098 
Administrative charges ................ 15 5 30 27 17 18 | 20 | 28 87 85 173 185 968 898 4,361 4,503 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ......... i sod 179 273 15 se a bac i 236 164 273 160 255 582 | 6,453 6,594 
PNR As caseaninesninugatensest eh ome in ahs a 43 at oe Da 40 30 8! 36 | 2,833, 2,876 
Minority interests ............0.0seee8 5 4 86 137 Dr.4l 12} Dr4!] ... a FS, 143 117 1,335 1,896 | = $300 | 5,843 
ee ES Fes 2 2 100 97 317 317 | 6 OF et ee 22 20 | 2,435 | 2,537; 8,38) | 9,259 
Preference dividends ..............0005 j 69 70 22! 226 207 214 4 4 2 7 49 59 693 732 | 5,741 5,868 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ......... | 68 34 338 484 129 189 a ine 63 200 192 101 2,802 3,402 26,522 28,721 

| | | 

POUATY MINES, 5 cin cree 055% s0bs0c0 84 187 680 | 1,574 720 765 406 408 819 995 1,595 1,749 3,701 6,30! 45,933 | 56,795 
Reserves (parent company) ............ | 50 45 191 | 837 638 452 100 50 689 524 1,209 909 1,471 2,402 | 28,970 | 39,708 
Brought in (parent company) .......... | 178 207 2,063 2,243 1,653 1,897 141 167 605 648 1,594 1,449 7,855 8,364 | 73,359 82,76! 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... 207 198 2,243 2,122 1,897 2,193 | 167 220 648 622 1,449 1,400 8,364 9,102 | 82,761 85,653 





* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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Comparative analysis of 570 balance sheets published July - September, 1959 (£’000) 























industry Breweries Clothin | 
g and Food and | Shops and sins j 
and Distilleries Footwear Confectionery | Stores Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 
No. of Companies (16) (17) (32) (il) (0) (46) (77) (12) 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous| Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 
iad GEE cikccin os candeenece Revenues '150,542 165,508 | 10,886 | 11,737 | 121,447 136,845 | 85,545 | 89,325 adie wet 61,335 | 67,209 | 86.892 | 95,828 26,400 28 046 
Ms WOE 6.60 0 Ok E Ah owe dnc detec 13,364 | 13,608 | 373 361 1,924 1,643 3,602 See ene 4,988 5,113 7,747 9,110 113 143 
MS ch Gand p anes n6t eet hed con eutken 93,676 95,095 | 10,5/1 9,549 81,795 | 84,101 51,13! | 49,905 one owe 32,954 32,357 | 74,684 72,354 12,216 10,936 
ss tkis <a 6g0ns cdpawiaeeRadees 31,502 | 34,941 | 3,225 3,198 30,583 32,673 69,406 78,620, ... oad 28,48! 29,312 50,890 50,467 9,616 8,659 
Net balances due to parent company... | 35 10 oi onl 207 1,369 ae ee on 4 35 86 103 ied boa 
COE ctncthae ddks cast uxcetent ded | 747 644 179 173 605 582 13 | Oh ds aa 320 543 354 674 | 112 107 
CON .pcuhaeareladuved<akatskhedoans 12,395 13,925 1,321! 1,500 11,607 | 11,572 10,838 | 12,245 ‘i ace | Jae 6,715 | 16,047 | 16,913 1,939 2.649 
Other marketable securities............ 1,281 1,208 | 12) 23 1,157 883 2,805 2,496 |... ann 351 335 2,732 2,792 | 1,333 1,271 
iON GIN 656s coiness sinc ewelede 8,244 2,768 207 357 8,280 8,767 2,182 2,188 wie a 2,418 2,411 2,419 2,340 1,122 1,137 
Dated TE snc catede sicicieecéses 311,786 327,707 | 26,714 26,898 257,605 278,435 225,522 238,425 — — 138,726 144,030 241,85! 250,581 52,851  -§2,948 
Bank overdrafts and loans ............. | 2409 3,853 1,710 1,934 29,555 | 33,471) 8,778| 10,545! ... a 8,372, 7,234 11,778 10,001 1770. ‘1,357 
Reserve for future income tax......... 15,035 15,744 itil 827 7,080 7,339 14,252 13,602 ease ees 4,564 4,097 11,544 9,419 2,767 2,212 
NCO 3 4c eCiccadesvevtecenunal 34,246 35,424 4,210 4,598 46,734 52,185 13,776 15,956 aa on a aa 24,175 26,314 | 32,750 36,313 11,555 13,194 
en CONN 4 cnn vccenn cna teekyes 29,507 21,246 595 509 8,327 | 13,018 39,269 37,740 jos Ei 7,654 8,673 14,305 13,909 2,717 2,958 
eh COGN S srk csccasbivencasedd 3,127 2,557 32 iS 75! 829 155 109 -“ aa 680 890 912 790 a ; 
PUK Rncicuaack vautuas ceuedoneed 17,022. 17,922 2,650 2,738 37,606 38,092 36,745 | 36,414 ee aan 23,332 24,365 33,02! 30,676 6,292 5,057 
Other current liabilities ............... 16,493 16,732 2,058 1.573. 11,206 | 10,798 21,519 | 21,174 aint ao 3,932 3,874 12,962 14,115 2,085 1.919 
Revenue reserves and carried forward.. 65,876 44,182 5,454 5,084 53,269 53,108 36,473 | 33,715 bas ada 24,422 26,289 53,847 60,330 11,563 11,777 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... 65 76 a 8 2,101 646 83 302 tee “oe 19 83 él 39 vied ae 
ee eee eee 5,374 5,498 422 406 2.306 3,518 15,991 | 16,218 aa VT 4,322 4,288 1,481 1,344 748 783 
GME 5 caPatnodesdcvsesdéetswere 40,813 41,677 1,222 1,177 6,035 8,428 9,627 9,427 Vas yaa 6,561 6,688 10,42! 11,261 279 125 
ONE MOINS cc akscdeicsicdénnwe 15,252 16,809 1,891 2,098 21,328 21,531 8,130 8,255 er Lie Gas 7,261 7,258 10,837 | 11,297 1,469 1,460 
Sr MIND v occuuddwtseacocnas ans 66,567 105,987 5,355 5,931 31,307 | 35,472 20,724 | 34,968... ius 23,432 23,977 47,932 51,087 11,606 12,106 ; 
Total Liabilities ...........0.0.005 311,786 327,707 26,714 26,898 257,605 278,435 225,522 238,425 — — £138,726 144,030 241,851 250,581 | 52,851 «52,948 
Year's Free Scrip Issues.......... 465 38,431 997 783 349 3,856 478 3,658 _ _ 1,342 559 2,656 2,580 560 210 
5 ; Newspapers, 
Industry : ; Chemicals | Electrical Motors, Cycles Miscellaneous in 
Shipbuilding and Paint | Manufacturing and Aircraft "Wasa Manufacturing Shipping — 
No. of Companies (3) (12) (25) (18) (18) (92) (3) (6) 
Year Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous| Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest 
Se COG owe nccktcvicasecahbageeesa 16,499 17,871 20,092 20,989 | 79,183 89,212 19,132 | 24,333 46,021 50,294 179,42! 212,361 57,663 60,967 : 24,525 25,566 
Wee WVOMOOIE 50 sa 805 So dexscasaes 2,270 2,132 1,648 2,441 4,894 5,685 438 568 4,582 4,280 12,871 16,585 2,569 2,659 133 106 
BN. «<5 Crest eatin ewes wan ae ce tae 11,432 8,712 8,927 8,569 87,367 | 86,706 | 2/,972 25,696 12,539 13,384 94,179 95,225 949 1,010 10,739 10.256 
SN: cu ath ws ane weks ma cake ce whee | 7,214 8,482 7,075 7,355 | 56,761 | 68,074 10,499 12,121 18,883 19,451 117,793 122,642 7,474 7,965 4,944 4,756 
Net balances due to parent company... sé 86 oon 9 ad ie oat ent 7 nite 339 139 “a aa 26 | 12 
ING incawaWsccn@deeecsnkesieeas 545 | 4 727 676 15 15 47 47 1,978 2,024 7,791 6,98! 39 43 10 | 10 
ST. pee weir e id ae de ek ee aud 2,881 6,486 4,581 4,270 10,256 8,445 3,650 4,254 10,996 12,987 38,256 42,842 8,695 7,530 852 317 ° 
Other marketable securities ........... ~ sia 78 25 260 145 en cad 2,170 2,106 4,663 4,199 7,010 4,865 596 | 576 
ok ae eee 2,051 2,039 912 1,080 1,997 1,979 577 581 5,711 5,419 21,129 24,428 1,272 1,151 116 4 
aie hee 42,892 45,812 44,040 45,414 | 240,733 260,261 56,315 67,600 102,887 109,945 476,442 525,402 85,67! 86,190 41,941 41,603 
lank overdrafts and loans............. | ea 5 580 322 16,659 17,561 2,675 4,437 1,307 1,125 20,258 24,476 aad a qj 973° 1,033 ' 
Reserve for future income tax......... 1,885 1,909 1,390 1,316 4,495 4,809 3,087 2,833 4,486 4.227 18,404 18,217 1,203 780 143 140 
ME Sen cav ica scsciweea nudes 6,012 6,939 6,856 7,532 31,684 35,577 5,914 8,749 15,004 16,546 69.650 81,053 12,262 12,826 8,236 9,041 
CO COUNDOOE 6 os civnusedancddecvecn's 3,644 4,344 2,854 3,908 | 16,8/3 16,769 3,999 6,867 5,632 | 5,573 39,004 47,830 3,554 3,851 5,445 5,149 
ee SOUR 5a SU acs aricnescavuees 25 23 193 167 278 263 245 206 878 731 4,087 4,918 1,900 1,834 1,797 1,932 
MNS ius at ctainh wenkucniee ¢kbeeinen 7,222 6,045 4,942 4,974 | 45,316 51,236 9.117 10,104 15,852 16581 78,730 78,366 11,296 10,479 3,192 3,411 
Other current liabilities ............... 1,583 1,590 2,275 2,330 | 10,848 11,307 2,820 2,627 4,226 4,658 2041/0 21,024 6,696 6,300 1,525 631 
Revenue reserves and carried forward.. 7,699 8,853 10,048 9.855 | 43,016 45,203 , 12,574 14,421 22,624 | 24,298 95,192 99,472 26,090 | 27,278 6,794 6,481 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... otek ioe 13 18 san <i ! 1 <<a ies 45 9 40 40 eae | a 
WEMay IOOIIIUE sos i Scukos cece etcgnes 1,580 1,558 543 460 2,333 2,570 360 124 3,019 3,902 11,746 12,991 3,963 4,067 116} 121 
RN INI Sd aa ng gid: ples bbw eared 113 106 2,678 2,671 | 24,469 27,486 2,698 3,434 4,184 4,164 8,714 14,388 46! 442 | 863 | 1,807 
WORE CHINN on occ cecscksncetus 2,572 2,572 2,227 2,227 | 13,254 14,047 1,456 1,456 8,897 8,897 27,402 28,615 5,175 5,175 4,345 4,345 
OY GUID 5 boca cess cidicenvden 10,557 11,868 9,441 9,634 | 31,568 33,433 | 11,369 12,341 16,778 | 19,243 | 82,800 94,043 13,03! 13,118 7,512 7,512 
Tee CR so ccs oecciaes 42,892 45,812 44,040 45,414 | 240,733 260,261 56,315 67,600 102,887 109,945 476,442 525,402 85,67! 86,190 41,941 41,603, 
Year's Free Scrip Issues .......... _ — 300 163 107 2,160 1,690 — 926 2,287 2,304 8,868 4,330 —_ _ — 
sence aia a Na aa an 
Oar aan ena ia ace ns mia a a aa eA 
nauatry Silk and Other , Other TOTALS 
Rayon Wool | Textiles | oul Rubber Tes Companies* ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies (5) (14) (12) (2) (38) (67) (44) 570 Companies 
eight aa ian i i ier a a I a re 
Year Previous’ Latest Previous Latest Previous, Latest Previous Latest Previous Latest eaten Latest Previous; Latest | Previous Latest 
MLNS Ht entail de, ceaKks 8,819 9,065 | 26,/38 ” 27,656 33,733 | 35,329 7,245 7,856 | 14,748 14,599 28,793 | 31,240 213,704 236,985 | 1,318,763 1,458,821 
Trade investments .......eceeececeeees 37 340 913 970 2,538 2,663 ‘an AOE 1,990 1,051 1.205 | 21,140 | 27,352 89,014 102,591. 
MOODS 7’ cts lava wee tana ees: a 5,038 4,988 | 23,412 23,876 15,643 15,008 475 473 1,256 1,276 13,139) 14,695 | 22,196 | 24,142 686,230 688,313 
BU cn Ads ed cate deat ae oh 2,353 2,256 |} 7,789 7,782 7,802 8,432 1,743 1,708 | 598 924 5,325 5,053 109,646 | 136,525 589,602 651,396 
Net balances due to parent company... awe ene sa 57 544 492 eed ou <e er he aul wee | 1,248 2,312 
POON iavited cues daa Weds neds abi van 1} 308 ; 318 24 23 ae 1,352 1,181 1,852 | 1,747 1,306 802 | 18,324 16,604 
EE SOS eae ae 235 | 531 | 4,080 5,076 3,573 3,796 1,413 1,427 } 2,740 2,769 8,429 7,647 25,378 | 27,710 188,037 201,606 
Other marketable investments ......... pe meet 317 276 | 3,225 2,697 2 to 291 263 688 | 897 | 19,267 | 23,006 48,236 48,063 
NG SUES So's daca ccwineecor 425 | 469 | 40 20 | 260 | 10 3} 4) l 5 347 394 6,536 | 7,877 | 66,249 65,423 
RN DUNN Red eri scscekcores 17,244 17,650 62,997 66,031 67,342 68,450 10,879 11,468 22,468 23,002 59,624 62,878 419,173 484,399 3,005,703 3,235,129 
Bank overdrafts and loans ............5 866 1,093 1,636 1,671 705 635 > ‘i 3 3,483 5,727 | 30,882 | 51,567 144,396 178,050 
Reserve for future income tax......... 223 232 ' 1,098 2,272 | 2,152 1,656 57 49 183 307 803 878 8,322 9,124 104,284 101,989 
MOR kB one ee ed OPK ae 4,066 | 4,624 | 10,046 11,068 7,261 8,322 4,338 4,580 2,136 1,804 4,536 5.301 42,991 | 45,180 398,438 443,126 
EIN CONOIUEE 35. sa oid 64 ec cise xaudstss 1,885 | 1,894 1,224 1,504 9,689 8,942 200 200 | 4,386 5,393 7,978 8.759 | 24,329 35,645 233,010 254,681 
Other POON 6s vikiccdbatedeaceevne pee | ‘a 99 92 226 218 in 46! 460 346 293 7,015 10,421 23,207 26,748 
ES 5 eA ee red Lala gee 1,417 1,335 3,563 3,473 4,051 4,324 645 782 1,214 1,307 5,917 5,343 | 90,299 95,598 439,441 448,622 
Other current liabilities............... 665 471 3,111 2,828 2,802 3,063 1,152 1,267 1,417 1,424 7,506 6,951 18,229 22,114 155,520 158,770 
Revenue reserves and carried forward.. 2,273 2,127 | 15,678 - 16,653 | 16,287 | 16,962 1,237 1,340 | 3,866 3,328 11,385 11,748 , 50,319 55,194 575,986 577,698 
Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... a - 26 79 an eet il oad i i 9 an 1,345 1,075 3,812 2,376 
Hr ghee WE Vs watccseerdedincateud 135 161 | 1,448 1,514 288 446 ii i . 883 945 | 32,548 32,449 89,617 93,363 
MUN oo arene cen eek cucerenake 89 88 2,698 2,507 , 7,6/1 7,612 100 100 | os 453 439 | 52,039 54,697 183,128 198,724 
qrerence oe OE CORED Poe 2,085 2,085 7,452 7,452 6,697 6,697 100 100 74 74 | 882 1892 21,69! 22,675 171,477 177,017 
MOY GUNMEN caccdecietivecccsvka'ce 3,540 3,540 | 14,918 | 14,918 9,573 9,573 3,050 3,050 8,720 8,902 14,443 14,602 | 39,164 48,660 483,387 573,965 
Weel RIN Ce alise ds hikes 2 17,244 17,650 | 62,997 66,031 67,342 68,450 10,879 11,468 22,468 23,002 59,624 62,878 419,173 484,399 3,005,703 3,235,129 
Year's Free Serip leswes.......... 50 _ 2,519 as 850 om 500 = 457 24 148 60 1,258 7,512 22,286 71,15! 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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The gauge glass gave a 
seemingly safe water level, 
but overheating neverthe- 
less exploded the boiler. 
Damage was extensive, 
production stopped, and 
the final bill—including 
loss of profits — was 
disastrous. 


two people could have 
prevented the accident 


An accident like this, caused by a choked water passage 
giving a false gauge reading, need never happen — if a 
qualified Engineer Surveyor regularly inspects machinery. 
But first it is the responsibility of someone at top-level— 
a director, the secretary or chief engineer—to see that all 
their industrial machinery is regularly inspected and 


properly insured by specialists, 





aon Vulcan inspects and protects 


Vulcan, who this year celebrate a century 
of experience—and look forward to learning more every 


day—provide just such a service. 
It costs no more than insurance 
and inspection by ‘general practi- 
tioners’, Our appointment is 
always welcomed by company 
engineers and insurance brokers— 
because they know that if defects 
are to be found, a Vulcan Engineer 
Surveyor will find them, and 
prevent the accident that would 
have happened. 


m Vulcan 


SEND 
you 


FREE 


*Vulcan’—a journal 
for all users of plant 
and machinery with 
reports of accidents 
and safety hints. 
Write to Dept. 17. 





67 KING STREET 
MANCHESTER 2 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
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The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom 
the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 





HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


AUTHORISED AND ISSUED. CAPITAL 5.....cccsccccccccccces £4,500,000 
(in 18,000,000 Shares of 5s. s of 5s. each) 


Extracted from the Annual wal Report for the year year ended 30th June, 1959. 
Ore Milled 1,312,000 tons. “Slime treated for Uranium Oxide 1,307,874 tons. 















Gold yield ranium Oxide yield 
oz. fine dwt. per ton Ibs. Ib. per ton 
522,310 7-962 659,448 0-504 
Pyrites concentrate recovered. er an 277 tons. 
Gold Per ton milled 
MITE, Aer taco a si Dawns aewae eae wie £6,544,824 £419 9 
WP SII. S kcconvscsadisisesvaeenenen 4,423,850 3 7% 





WE PR cs cu dnateusidecanecaaseawaneens 2,120,974 £112 4 
a 
Uranium and Pyrites Sold 


IN 26s Ccen cvedabdens ccaeeese £2,743,989 
pi eer ere reer 852,277 

















Working Profit—Uranium and Pyrites (subject to 
GND wwkeeenvacnndssaceustnashesvseeen 1,891,712 £217 8 


NE WEE SIND boo idk sews Sa scceiew wee beatae 4,012,686 
Expenses fess Sundry Revenue...........esccesccssece 167,553 


3,845,133 
337 


























PD i6.6-ni:5 2a 84h 06 SEE Chie iee be eNwe ek bese nas 





Pe et OD Sind sep dnndh dep ownssb +eucemes 3,844,796 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 30th 
PG SOE iN ebw Ayes ae Vide the eeeeeras eee ee 1,566,971 


Dividends—No. 5 of 1s. 0d. and No. 6 of 1s. 14d. per share 1,912,500 
Transfer to Capital Reserve : 
Expenditure on mining assets and trade 
investments in excess of loan funds 
MNS Ss kwccccceesvawcbsast hace £2,083,001 
Repayment on account of capital portion 
of uranium and pyrites loans.......... 363,629 


5,411,767 


ee 


D wvseccccdcccceoeeseseseeesascesececeessses.e. £1,052,637 
_-: 


The available Ore Reserve as at 30th June, 1959 was estimated at 3,566,000 tons 
of an average gold value of 9:2 dwt. over a stoping width of 52-4 inches. 

The average uranium value of the ore reserve was 0-681 Ib. of uranium oxide 
per ton. 

The full Report -_ Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, 
A. Moir & Co. Ltd., 4, London Wall Buildings,- London, E.C.2. 
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In the County of Durham, ‘Tailors-tartan’ is the dialect name of the 

familiar Daddy-long-Legs, an insect easily recognised by its long 

fragile legs. 

\\\ “Yorkshire Insurance” is equally familiar to many thousands 
\ \ of satisfied policy-holders throughout the world. If youarenotalready 

one of them, the ““Yorkshire”’ will be pleased to give you the same 

help with all your insurance problems. 

Being an old established Company, yet progressing with new 
ideas, it provides all types of modern insurance* and an excellent 
Executor and Trustee service. It will be to your advantage to get in 
touch with our local Branch Manager right away. 


























































post this coupon today... 


Transfer 
your 
go-slow 


Oincans einen emenpeinens tebaenetnneinrtnienettieniins 


WV?" ‘Tailors-tartan’ 


but YORKSHIRE 


ao for Insurance 


* Your family’s comfort 
and happiness depend so 
much on your earnings. A 
guaranteed income is the 
best way of ensuring that 
they will be taken care of 
if anything happens to you. 
The “*‘Modern Protection” 
Life Policy can provide this 
tax-free income for as little 
as £5 a year. 


The YOR K SHIRE Insurance Company Lid 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. Branches and Agencies throughout the world 





5 FEDERAL 4 
E CONSOLIDATED eee eenenncstnnaneesianen 
= —<——SETIS HC 
S INVESTMENTS S 
& To: The Deposits Director, 
LIMITED | FEDERAL CONSOLIDATED ; 
| Group Assets Exceed £1,250,000 INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
. j 180 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
| Offer this safe, shrewd, go-ahead 5 Pines Oot 'ont blig: 
The Philadelphia /nter-National Bank investment eee ‘ 2 os a eS — 
1e Philadelphis ; | ‘ I tion, full details of your Industrial | 
THE PHILADELPHIA 719/ a er Deposit Banking investment services in- | 
ccounts - cluding a free copy of Brochure } 
T% without tax deduction, E2. : 
on Fixed-Term Bank 
Ue ONE BANK ce 1 NAME. 1 
tl Industrial Banking gives you ex- ‘ 
ae rap Dar ment « PHILADELPHIA, I cellent security, highest interest ADDRESS 
ee na Cae. rates, easy withdrawal facilities I | 
meh ot eta sg ipso an For full information on this I i 
] safe and rewarding investment, I | 
i 














380 


Thinking 
of 
investing? 


There’s 
one very 
simple 
very ae 
satisfying am 
answer! \ bs - 
oe) =} IF YOU HAVE 
You want a good _— £10 to £5,000 


of interest; you want 

to know that your money ts INVEST IT i 
secure; you want to be able THE SECURITY 
OF THE 


to withdraw without formality 
HALIFAX 













at any time... So, if you're 
wise, you'll choose the Halifax, 
the largest Building Society in the 
world—outstanding in strength, 
security and service ! 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX - YORKSHIRE 
London Offices: $1 Strand,W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street,W.8 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


The City still knows that 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
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After two centuries 


are 


accommoda 


Your Nomi 
Australia a 














ee ee 










LONDON OFFICE: 





12 Old Jewry, LONDON 





INTERNATIONAL ae 





Cables: Cubiform Melbou 


Collins Street, Melbourne, Ai 








E.C.2. 
Telephone Metropolitan 8761 — Telex 22652 


, Australia. 
rme—Telex MLB184 
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APPOINTMENTS 





MS have been retained to advise 
‘ on the appointment of a 


MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 


for Northern Pufp Shipners Ltd.—a_ successful 
company of wood pulp agents acting for a number 
of Swedish and other mills and handling a turnover 
of several £ million. 


The Managing Direttor, in addition to having full 
responsibility for directing the commercial affairs of 
the company through his four director colleagues, 
will maintain personal contact with the directors of 
the mills and of client companies. The material 
rewards with this appointment are quite exceptional 
in terms of basic salary and other benefits. 


In order to be considered for this appointment a 
candidate should have .a comprehensive knowledge 
of the wood pulp market and have achieved a high 
reputation in the trade. He must be British by birth 
and should be between 35 and 45, but an_ older 
man woul be considered if exceptionally qualified. 


Applications, which will be treated in strict confidence, 
should be forwarded quoting reference S.1882, to 
P. 3. Hi.  Feyes. In no circumstances will a 
candidate’s identity be disclosed to our client unless 
he gives permission after a confidential interview at 
which he will be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1 





GRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS: (a) two main_ grade, 

(b) one Assistant, in Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food. Pensionable posts in London for men and women. 
Age on August 1, 1959, at least 26 for (a); at least 21 and 
normally under 28 for (b). First or Second Class honours 
degree in economics, agriculture, horticulture or closely related 
subject; or closely comparable qualification. Posts (a) call 
for at least three years’ appropriate post-graduate or other 
experience. Knowledge of statistical methods or practical 
experience of agriculture or horticulture an advantage. Duties 
include investigation of changes in financial conditions of 
agriculture and factors affecting agricultural output, analysis 
of farm accounting data, and preparation of materia! for farm 
and horticultural management advisory work. Men’s London 


salary scales: £1,233 — £1,460; (b) £655 — £1,150. Starting 
salary above minimum possible in both cases. Promotion 
prospects.— Write Civil Service Commission, Burlington 


Gardens, London, W.1, for application form, quoting 5045/59. 
Closing date November 11, 1959. 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION 


BRITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION require Statistical 
Assistant in Inte'ligence Section of the Chief Traffic Officer’s 
Department. Candidates should have a good knowledge of 
statistical techniques and of statistical sources, with academic 
or professional qualifications in statistics. Knowledge of 
inland transport an advantage. Work involves statistical 
analysis of industrial outputs to determine transport potential. 

Salary range £1,150 — £1,265. Superannuation scheme. 
Certain travel facilities. Medical examination.—Write, giving 
age and details of education and career, to Director of 
Establishment, British Transport Commission, 222 Marylebone 
Road, London, N.W.1, within 14 days. Addressed envelope 
for acknowledgment. 


EN’S WEAR UNDERBUYER. Griffin & Spalding Ltd. 


Nottingham, invite applications for this important and 
Progressive post. Please state age and give full background 
of exnerience. A high standard is required. Arrangements 


will be 


made to interview applicants in London in the first 
instance, 


where this is most convenient to those selected. 


HE COURTAULDS 


ORGANISATION __ seeks 

applications from young CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS, not exceeding 30 years of age, 
for training at Spondon, Derbyshire, in factory and 


management accountancy with a view to taking up 
responsible positions in the organisation. A good 
salary will be offered based on qualifications, age and 
experience. A pension scheme is in operation. 
Candidates should write giving full personal par- 
ticulars, including details of education and experi- 
ence, to the Director of Personnel, Courtaulds 
Limited, 16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, 
quoting reference number M.13. 





PPLICATIONS are invited for the position of non-manual 

Trade Union Organiser in City of London. Initiative and 
s00d personality essential. Trade Union or banking background 
would be an added recommendation. Minimum salary £700 
Per annum, rising by annua) increments. may be increased 
for special qualifications. Generous pension scheme.—Appli- 
cation forms from The, National Union of Bank Employees, 
*8 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 

FIRM of Investment Bankers wish to employ an invest- 

ment analyst: previous experience is desirable, and due 
regard will be paid to quatifications; the applicant will be 
expected to organise a department and to display initiative 
and orizinal thought. He will be immediately responsible 
to the Board of Directors. Post offered is a permanent and 
Progressive one. Salary will depend upon qualifications and 


cXPerience Write—A. Keyser & Co. Ltd., 31, Throgmorton 
feet. E.C.2. 





Young men (age 30 to 35) who welcome hard work and responsibility are invited 
to apply for training for top executive positions with British Industrial Group with 


world wide interests. 





University degree is helpful but not essential ; qualifications which are essential 
are first-class character, proved ability, loyalty, good educational standard and experience 


of industry. 


of Subsidiary Companies. 


Remuneration offered will match qualifications required. 


If interested, please write, giving full details of education and industrial experience 
and asking for initial interview with a Director, Box 1222. 


NIGERIA 


CASSLETON ELLIOTT & CO. require for associated firm in West Africa 
experienced QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT or SECRETARY to take charge of 


Eighteen months’ tours, with generous leave ; free furnished 
accommodation. Provident Fund. Outfit allowance 


Secretarial Department. 


Tax. 
Avenue, E.C.2. 


LEADING instrument manufacturing group requires an 

experienced Secretary/Accountant for one of its major 
units. Fhe position is progressive and the salary attractive. 
Help on re-housing would be given if necessary. The aim 
is to fill this vacancy from applicants who have occupied or 
occupy a corresponding No. 2 position with an_ existing 
instrument manufacturer of international renown.—Box 1219. 


MERCHANDISING EXECUTIVE 


IF : You would like to join an enthusiastic team 
in a large and growing international adver- 


lusing agency— 
You are between 28-35 years of age and, 
preferably, a graduate— 


You have practical experience of field selling 
and sa'es management— 

You have wide experience of marketing and 
sales promotion, particularly in the pharma- 
ceutical and toiletries field— 


THEN: We would fike to talk to you in absolute 
confidence, 
So: To arrange a meeting, write to Box 1224 


giving a bret 


résumé of your qualifications, 
experience 


and present salary. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER or 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN GOVERNMENT (with special 
reference to public administration). Salary scales: Lecturer 
£900-£1,650 per annum, initial salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience : Assistant Lecturer £700-£850 per annum. 


Membership of F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
Applications should be sent not later than December 14, 
1959, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from 


whom further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtaired. 
eS |, eS re 
For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see page 369 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


The Senate of The Queen's 


University of Belfast invites 
applications for a Senior Lectureship in Economics from 
October 1, 1960. The salary will be on the scale £1,500 x 


£100 to £2,000 at a starting point depending on qualifications 
and experience. Preference will be given to candidates who 
specialise in Economic Theory.—-Applications should be sent 
by December 16. 1959, to G. R. Cowie, M.A., LL.B., J.P.. 


Secretary to the University, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. 


B.B. CHEMICAL CO., LTD. 


ULVERSCROFT ROAD, 
LEICESTER 


“THE BOSTIK PEOPLE” 


require a 


MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER | 


\pplications are invited from men, 25-35 years. with a degree in economics, with statistics as a secondary 


subfect: or equivalent qualifications. The 


2 selected candidate will work chiefly on industrial market research | 
and forecasting, and preference will be given to candidates with Previous experience in these fields. Salary 
will be dependent upon age, qualifications and experience. The appointment (based in Leicester at the 
| Company’s head office) is permanent and pensionable, and offers ample scope for development. 
| Applications, giving full details (in confidence) of experience, age, qualifications, present sal 
} s . ’ , ary, ctc., 
should be addressed to The Personnel Manager at the above address. 


Registered as @ Newspa r. P 5 
h ? per. Entered as Second Clase 
Press, Ltd., London, E.C.4. . 


S.W.1. Telephone, 


Salary for required experience £2,000 per annum.—Write 4-6 Throgmorton 


| 
| 


Whitehall 


Selected applicants will operate initially as personal assistants to Directors and will 
be expected, if successful, to qualify within a few years for appointment as Directors 


Passages provided. Low Income 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


XECUTIVE, 31, seeks commercial post in industry offering 
advancement to general management: wide administrative 
experience covering sales and production: normal virtues plus 
capacity for objective analysis and original thinking: wholly 
mobile and currently ecarning £1,500 plus. Please write— 
Box 1226. 


ENIOR EXECUTIVE, 

ment with progressive 
Chief Accountant or 
experience of standard costs, 
Management and financial 


46, single, 
company 
Cost 


F.C.LS., seeks appoint- 
as Secretary / Accountant, 
Controller Wide practical 
budgetary control, integrated 
accounts, statistics mechanised 
accountancy, secretarial and general administration. Salary 
£1,750 — £2,000 per annum. London, N. Middlesex or 
S. Herts preferred.—Box 1223. 


COMPTROLLER /FINANCE EXECUTIVE 
Secretary of £50 million group 
ment consultant, academically and professionally qualificd as 
economist. chartered secretary and cost accountant, desires 


fuller employment with a dynamic organisation. aes 
Now receives £3,500 plus. Will justify more by exploitation 


and former senior manage- 


of his under-used capacity.—Box 1204. 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
I* the last guest to leave M. Potatin’s party will return 
_ the bottles of E! Cid Amontillado Sherry he removed 
this shocking breach of faith will be overlooked! 
OUND—a new interest in winter photography with our 
Pocket Electronic Flash. £18 18s.—Wallace Heaton Ltd., 
The Camera People, 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
HARE A FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545, infinite 
care, right person or right flat. 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS. The Economists’ Bookshop, 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, W.C.2, invites you 
to submit lists of books on Economics. History and Social 


Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded) 


HAT ARE THE FACTS about homosexuality? Should 

the law be changed? Decide for yourself after reading 

* SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT HOMO- 

SEXUALITY.” obtainable from The Albany Trust, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.!. Price Is., postage 4}d. 

AR EAST MARKETS—reliable, fast commercial and 


economic surveys and analyses from Far Eastern Economic 
Review Information Service, 322 Queen's Buildings, Hongkong. 


REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 


Send for details 
manufacturers. 

Write to the 
Buckingham Gate 


which show an attractive proposition to 


Managing Director, Remploy Ltd., 25-28 
S.W.1, or telephone ViCtoria 6621 (12 lines). 


EDUCATION 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 
range of subjects for the two cxaminations for London 
Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if entrance is included) at moderate 
fees. 1.149 Wolsey Hall students passed Lond Univ 
B.Sc.Econ, exams. 1950-58 Tuition also for G.C.t Law 
Statist:cal, other exams Prospectus (mention exam) from 
I W. Shaw Fietcher, C.B.I LL.B.. Director of Studics, 
Dept. P!6, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students Six-month and intensive 
14-weck courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export. Commercial 
General Certificate of Education, etc Also many practical 
(non-examination) courses in business subjects.—Write today 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning cxamination 
or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Motorists find that Caltex 
service stations offer the 

finest lubricants and fuels 
their cars can use. 


Thousands of Cargo-carrying 
vessels that ply their trade 
across the seven seas rely 
on extensive Caltex 
bunkering facilities. 


Serving the 
peoples of 


over 70 countries 





Countless homes and 
industries use Caltex 
petroleum products for 
clean, odor-free heat, power 
and for efficient lighting. 


i 
t/t 


SS 
CTI] INNS 


Caltex fuels and lubricants 
for the farm have helped 
increase the effectiveness 
of mechanization. 


Many rail and other 
transport systems depend on 
Caltex lubricants and fuels 
for swift, efficient 

motive power, 


In the search for oil...In refining... and in marketing a broad 

array of Caltex petroleum products, the Caltex trademark symbolizes 
the help and service this company provides the free peoples 

of many nations in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


A major part of this service is the availability to local industry, 
agriculture and motorists of fuels, oils and lubricants of the 
finest quality that man has been able to create. 


In these and in many other ways Caltex continues to 
serve nations, economies, individuals. 


AR 
jee» in Great Britain, look for the familiar sign! 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Serving Europe e« Asia « Africa « Australia +» New Zealand 






















